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PREFACE TO THE AUTHOR'S EDITION, 



Ddbiws the time elnoe tlila valnma «u flnit iiined there bu been 
nerer lew thaa one ediCioD yeftrl; pabliahed in this ODimtry, In 
the Did World I know not boir muiy edltioni, nor in hoir many lan- 
guage! it baa been printed, lometimei with, &nd ■amstimee witbont, 
tbs anlliDT'i nuns; BDDietiiitea u u imposing, beautifui Tolimis,and 
•omatiraea dwarfed down to tbe dlmaoaionB of a good-iiied traat. 
Aa nsHlj u I eon learn, not leaa than ona boadred thanaand oopiea * 
hare been gold aeroaa tbe waters. 

Bot tbe moat gratifying oireamatanoe oonneated wltb this book la, 
that, from all parta of the world, I sonatantly reoeire letter* fion 
those whom I noTer ezpeet to saa in thia world, who, of theit own 
accord, write to tbe anther in terma of gratitude bo warm (bat I 
am almoat afiaid to read tham, 

I liara added notaa to this new ediUon, gathered, wltb more labor 
than would at frst appear, from different sonreea, which, I hope, 
will be nsefol to the reader. The; oama from so many diffbranl 
qnatters that I oonld not, in all eases, give oredlt to the pages bom - 
whioh I haFB drawn tbam. 

When I wrote thia yolnma, I felt a deep interest In Btodanta, 
beoanis I had juaC passed throngh their trials and temptations; and 
now, baTing children whoaa feet are jnst placed npon "the sandy 
hill of laarning," I feel an interest no lees deep, even if it seem 
more aelBah. 

Host eincerely do I retnm my thanks to the nnhnown ftiends 
wbo have so often ohaered ma with words of approhatioa and taitl- 
monials of nsefUness, and moat truly do I thank my heaTenly 
Father for haring been plaaied to own an inatnunent so unworthy, 
ai a benefaotor to minds created in His Image. 

P l T HIflBU , Jas. 2, ISfil 
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PREFACE. 



Ha^lt luiy cluB pfmenan ■odifficnlttobenacheil 
^ studeots, ^d the nadertakiiig ia hszardooe; but no 
daas of men an so open to con*ictiou, so alire to 
maoly principle, so susceptible of good impressions, 
when the effi>rt to aid them is judicious and worthy of 
their attention. Whether the present attempt is a hap- 
py one, the author ia not pTetumptuoos enough to say. 
The highest wish of his heart would be to have its re- 
ception and success commensuiate with his esteem and 
lore for those for whose welfare he feels the strongest 
interest, aod for whose benefit he has written. 

Scarcely any hour can be more anxious to the parent 
than that in which, h^ takes le^ve of his child, after 
having carried him away &om home to some public 
Institution for the purpose of study. He knows the 
temptations which will beset his child, without knowing 
any way by which to shield him. I hare tried to make 
this book such a friend as he will wish to leave with his 
son, ^> aid him in forming his character. 

The youth who goes from home, and takes his place 
among bis fellows at a strange place, for the purpose of 
study, feels that it is all new to him : he is inexperienced, 
and knows not bow to fbnn the character which he in- 
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tends to possess. He has no &iend who has been over 
the ground, and knows it all, to whom he can go lor 
advice, for encouragement, and aid. For aach I have 
endeavored to write this book. 

In' the different professions, there sre mnltitades who 
feel th^ they are not Btudents, have not the habits, tbe 
character of students ; and .jet they know not where 
the difficultj is, or what to do. If such do not find 
hints in this volume which will aid and encourage 
them, I shall have deep regrets, and no small morti- 
fication. 

A very few paragraphs in this work wiU be found in 
an ephemeral Address which the Author delivered be- 
fore one of our colleges a short time since. 

Some maj wonder at the taste which has now and 
then interspersed a quotation in Latin. Those who are 
familiar with the (aste of etudente, know how much thej 
admire a beautiful thought in beautiful language, and 
how much more highly a nut is reliahed, if they have to 
crack it. 

Why is not the work more decidedly religions 1 Be- 
cause the design of it is to aid in forming the tehole 
character of the student The two last chapters, it is 
hoped, will not be found deficient in this respect. 

May He, without whose blessing every attempt at 
being useful is lost, own it, and make it the instrument 
of much good to those who are the hope of their friends 
and the hope of their country. 
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CHAPTER I, 

OBJECT or BTUDT. IKTRODUCTOBT. 

Thb hiuoBD minil is the brightest display of tba 
power and dull of the iDfinite Mind with which w« 
are acquaioted. It 'a created and placed in this world 
to be educated ibr a higher state of existence. Here 
its faculties begin to unfidd, and those mighty eiier* 
gies, which are to liear it forward to unending ages, 
begb to discover themselves. The ol^ect of training 
such a mind should be, to enable the soul to fulfil her 
duties well here, and to stand on high Tantage-ground, 
when she leares this cradle of her being, for an eter- 
nal existence beymid the grare. 

There is now and then a youth, who, like Fergu 
son,*can tend sheep in the field, and there accurately 
mark the position of the stars, ^th a thread and beads, 
and with his knife construct a watch from wood ; but 
such instances are rare. Most need encouragement to 
sustain, instruction to aid, and directions to guide them. 
1 Ifota A. 
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Wh; so little accomplisfaed. Want or eiperieoce in Ibe iludeDL 

Few, probably, ever accompliali any thing like as 
much as they expected or ought ; and I have thought 
that one reason is,lhat students waste a vast amount 
of time in acquiring that experience which they need. 
As I look back upon the days when I was a " student," 
1 can see that here I went wrong, anli there I mistook ; 
here I missed a golden opportunity, and there I ac- 
quired a wrong h^t, or received a wrong bias ; and as 
I sometimes walk past a college, as it is lighted up for 
' evening-study, I pause, and sigh, that I cannot go back 
and be^n life agtun, carrying with me my present 
experience. I think, too, I can see, that if there had 
been such a book as I am now attempting to write for 
students, put into my hands at an early period, i* 
would have been of bcalculable advantage to me. 1 
have strong hopes of saying what will he useliil, in- 
asmuch as I shall principally draw from my own expe- 
rience and from the remembrance of my own wants. 

The reader will please to bear in mind, that the 
only object I have in view, is to be useful to hin^— 
to throw out such hints and cautions, and to give such 
specific directions, as will aid him to become all that 
the fond hopes of his friends anticipate, and all that 
his own heart ought to desire. 

I would here say to the student, that .the cbaraclbf 
which he now forms and sustams, will cling to him 
through life. Young men always receive impressions 
concerning each other which nothing can ever effiice. 

« 
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Character scqiured wUle ■ tladenl. 

The very nicluiEuaes which are given at thb period, 
tod which are generally indic^ve of s<Mne peculiar 

lait of character, will never be ibrgoHen. His moral 
and intellectual character, while young, is that by 

vhich his class-mates, especially, will invariably meas- 
ure him through life. Is he uaantiable now, or indo 
lent now, or vicious now? Dep^id upon it, his char- 
acter is stamped, and no subse<)uent years of good^ 
nature, or of application, or of moral worth, can ever 
do away the impresnons wtuch be is now making. 
Ask any educated man about the character of his 
fellow, and you will notice, that he at once goes 
back to his College-life, and dates and judges from 
that period. Thus, every anecdote, every ludicrous 
circumstance, whether it was a mistake in reciting, or 
in judgment, or in moral conduct, will be repealed 
over the land, and bis fnulties will be known as 
widely as his class is scattered. 

No mistake can be more decided than that of sup- 
posing that you are now retired from the world, have 
no character to maintmn, and no responsibility resting 
upon you. It is far otherwise. And it is peculiariy 
trying, that, during the very period when the character 
is forming, it is viewed by all around you as if it 
were already and unalterably fonned, and judged of 
accordingly. He, who now sits by your side in the 
recitation-room, has every trait of your character ex- 
posed to his view ; and he will remember every trait, 
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Ruponnbilily u to chmeter. For whom wrilin^. 

and he will mark you throu^ life, at the place wbeie 
you now stand. Nerer, m lact, does so ^«ttt a re- 
spoDsilnlky rest upon you, as whUeastudmt; because 
you are now Ibmung your character and habits, and 
setting your standard ; and because, also, your contem- 
poraries will seldom, if ever, alter their jadgment con- 
cerning you. If you are stupid and inaccurate during 
this period, though you should bereaAer write dic- 
tionaries, and edit classics, and dream in fore!^ lan- 
guages, I very maeb doubt whether your friend, now 
at your elbow, would ever ^ve you credit fiif any thing 
higher than dullness. 

Doubtless multitudes are now in the process of 
education, who wiU never reach any tolerable stand- 
ard of excellence. Prob^y some never could ; but 
in most cases they might. The ezcepti<His are few ; 
and probably most, who read- these pages, do feel a 
desire, more or less strong, of fitting themselves for 
respectability and usefuhiess. They are, however, 
ignorant of the way ; they are surrounded by tempta- 
tions and dangers; they soon forget the encourage- 
ments, and thus oscillate between hope aod fear, res- 
olution and discouragement.' It b fer such tliat I 
write. Aod such I earnestly entreat not to lay aside 
this litde book till they have read it, weighed it, and, 
if they please, called the writer whatever hard names 
occur to them. My pen will probably sometimes 
seem dull ; but if it should, I hope I may apologize for 
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it as the koight did for iiia ^cnv-paciDg horse : — *' Hea 
is a rite gude creebir, ami travels all the ground over 
most ftith£ill/." 

" When I turned in at night, thesea was smooth and 
-bright asamiircr; the. vast finnanieat seemed tod»- 
.Bcend below us ; the ship appealed to be suspended 
in the centre of an JmraeDBe sphere, and, if I may say 
so, oofl felt, in awe and silence, the majesty of space. 
The sails hung idly by the mast, and the officen' 
ttead along die :dfick.wa3 the cnoly .sound heard. So 
l left tken. 

"About midaigbtjl was awakened by a heavy swuog 
of my cot, succeeded by a sudden daab to the other 
nde: the water was pouring into our room, and I 
cwild bear its rush across the upper decks, where all 
was iKMse and rapid motion. I hurried od my clothes, 
and ran up : the gun-deck was clear ; hammocks had 
already been lashed up and stowed ; it was lighted up, 
and showed it flooded in its whole extent. I ascend- 
ed to the next:'the rain came down in torrents, but I 
did not feel it, so deeply absorbing was the scene. I 
wish I could describe it. The sky was in a constant 
Uaze; the sea was not high, but broken, confused 
and foaming, and taking Urom the lightning an un- 
natural hue. Above me were tbe yards covered with 
human beings, thrown by each flash into Strang ou^ 
line, struggling hard lo secure the canvass and to 
maintain their precarious footing. The ship rolled 
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tremendously. And now add the wild uproar of the 
elements, ' the ooise of manj waters/ the deep and 
constant roar of the ndnds, the cries of the men aloft, 
the heavy and rapid tread of those below, the reite- 
rated commands of t^cers, and, rising above all this, 
the firm and composed orders of the trumpet, and 
then add to this the heavy>rolliag thunder, at times 
drowning all these sounds. The Grst lieutenant bad 
the deck : he had spiung to it at the first alarm, and, 
seizing the trumpet, had called Black, his favorite 
helmsman. The ship was soon under smig sail, and 
now dashed onward at a furious rate, giving to the 
gale a yet wilder charaaer. 

"All at once a rocky island seemed to start up from 
the water ; but the next broad flash showed a good off- 
ing, and we were safe; when suddenly came a loud shout 
from the forecastle — ' A sail close on the larboard bow, 
sir.' I trembled then — ^not for ourselves, for we 
should have gone over them, and have scarcely felt 
the shock — but for the poor wretches whom it would 
have been impossible to save. The helm was put 
bard down : we shot by, and I agdn breathed freely, 
when some one hade me loot up to our spars. I did 
so, and found every upper yard-arm and mast tipped 
with lightning. Each blaze was twice as large as 
that of a candle; and thus we flew on, with the ele- 
ments of destruction playing above our heads." 

Can any one read this beautiful description of one 
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of our own proud ships in a storm, and fail to redect, 
that ditcipUne is the life and salvation oC such a ship 
in such a storm ? But I have copied it for a di^rent 
purpose ; and that b, to call the attention of the reader 
a single moment to the " helmsman Black." Can 
there be a doubt but the sailor who coult* take the 
helm in these circumstSoces, and hold the u.ip firmly 
on her course amid the storm, shunning rocks^ and 
just shooting by sidaller vessels, must hare courage, 
presence of mind, and great promptness of character ? 
Or can there be a doubt, but, if he had been properly 
educated when young, he might have stood in the 
lieutenant's place, and held the trumpet, or even com- 
manded the ship ? It is my earnest wish to aid such 
as have capacity, in seizing the present moment, and, 
while they have the opportunity, In so laying their 
plans, and in so forming their habits, as to make the 
most o! all their endowments. There are, doubtless, 
some who pnll read these * pages without benefit. 
May I suggest a possible reason ? "A mole, having 
consulted many oculists for the benefit of his sight, 
vras at last provided with a good pair of spectacles ; 
but, upon his endeavoring to make use of them, his 
mother told him, that, though they might help the 
eye of a man, they could be of no use to a mote." 

You may converse with any man, however distin- 
gttished for attainments or habits of application, or 
power of usmg what he knows, and he will sigh over 
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the remembrances of tbe past, and tell you, that thwe 
have been many fragments of time which he haa 
wasted, and many opportuoities which he has lost 
iuiever. If he had only seized upon the fleeting ad- 
vantages, and gathered up the fragments of tune, he 
might have pushed his researches out bto new fields, 
and, like the immortal Bacon, have amassed vast 
stores of knowledge. The mighty minds which have 
gone before us, have leit treasures for our inher- 
itance, and the choicest gold is to be had for the 
digging. How great the dissimilarity between a na- 
ked Indian, dancing with joy over a new feather for 
hia head-dress, and such a mind as that of Nekton or 
of Boyle I And what makes the difierence? There 
is mind enough in the savage ; he can almost outdo 
the instincts of the prey which he bunts ; but his 
soul is like the marble pillar. There is a beauuful 
statue in it, but the hand of the sculptor has never 
aid the chisel upon it. ,That mind of the savage has 
never been discipl'med by study ; and*it, therefore, in 
the comparison, appears like the rough bison of the 
forest, distinguished only for strength and ferocity 

I am not now to discuss the question whether the 
souls of men are naturally equal. If they are, it lii 
certain that, though the fact were proved, it would be 
of little practical use, since the organization of bodies 
. s so different, that no trying can make them alike. 
But ,tbis, I ibiuk, may safely be affirmed, rhat every 
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one has naturally the power of eitcelling in some one 
thbg. You may not excel in mathematics, or as a 
writer, or a speaker ; but I honestly believe that every 
one of my readers is capable of excelling in some de- 
partment, and will surely do so, if (aithiiil to himself. 

There was once a boy^ put undei' the care of the 
Jesuits, who was noted for nothing but his stupidity. 
These teachers tned him abundantly, and could make 
nothing of him. How littld did diey think that the 
honor of being his instiucters was to raise their order 
in view of the world ! At length, one of the fathers 
tried him in geometry, which so suited his genius, 
that be became one of the first mathematicians of his 
age. Marcus, the sou of Cicero, was sent to Athens, 
and had all the first masters that could be procured ; 

and he made a perfect blockhead. And yet 1 

feel confident, that, had the right place been found {or 
him, be would have been more than respectable in it, 
JVbn omtes omaia potumta. 

i once saw a little boy, on a public occasion, while 
thousands were ga^g at him with unaffected aston- 
ishment, climb the lightning-rod on the lofly spire of 
a meeting-house. The wind blew high, and the rod 
shook and trembled; hut up he went, till he had 
reached the vane, 195 feet high. All, every moment, 
expected to see bim fall. But what was our amaze- 

1 Nota B. 
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Eecenuiciliei of ebsneler. FoUj ofeipmiiig to be a genlui. 

ment to see him mount the vane, and place his little 
feet upon it, throwing his arms aloft in the air, and 
turning round, as the wind turned his shakmg foot-bold ! 
He stood there till weary, and came, down at his lei- 
sure. Here was a mind capable, I doubt not, of high 
enterprise. And yet he has never been heard of since. 
And why not ? Either his mind has not been cuUh 
vated, or else his genius has been bent out of its prop- 
er channel. I will just add, that the poor boy was 
fined for setting so dangerous an example before' the 
boys who ^aw him ; but I could not help wishing that, 
while they sought to restrani him from such physical 
daring, they had been as careful to direct his fearless 
genius in a proper channel. 

1 perceive I have used a dangerous word, though 
of great antiquity. The word is genius. Many train 
themselves into habits of eccentricity and oddity, and 
suppose those inseparable fix)m genius. There are 
some men who think nothing so characteristic of 
geuius, as to do common things in an uncommon way 
— like Hudibras, to teU the clock by algebra, or like 
the lady in Dr. Young's Satires, " to drink tea by 
stratagem." Dean Swift, in his celebrated Travels, 
found whole nations of these geniuses, and tells us 
tliat he observed a tailor, with a customer before him, 
whose measure for a coat he was taking with a quad- 
rant ! Never set up any pretensions for a genius, nor 
lay claim to the character. But few such are bom 
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into the wcrid ; and of those few, though envied 
gteaHy, and imitated as greatly, but very few, indeed, 
leave th^ world wiser or better tban tbey found it. 
The object of hard study is not to draw out geniuses, 
but to take minds such as eu% formed in a commos 
mould, and fit them for active and decisive usefulness. 
Nothing is so much coveted by a young man as the 
reputation of bemg a genius ; and many seem to feel 
that the want of patience for laborious application and 
' deep research, is such a mark of genius as cannot be 
mistaken : while a real genius, like Sir Isaac New- 
ton, with great modesty says, that the grbat and only 
di&rence between his mind and the rouids of others, 
consisted solely in his having more patience. Yoa 
may have a good nund, a sound judgment, or a vivid 
imagination, or a wide reach of thought and of views ; 
but, believe me, you probably are not a genius, and 
can never become distinguished without severe appli- 
cation. CHence all that you ever have, must be the 
result of labor — hard, untiring labor. You have 
friends to cheer you on ; you have books and teach- 
ers to aid you, and multitudes of helps. But, after 
all, disciplining and educating your mind must be your 
own work. ) No one can do this but youraelf. ) And 
nothing in this world is of any worth, which has not 
labor and toil as its price. The zephyrs of summer 
can but seldom breathe around you. " I forest, di»< 
tincdy, that you will have to double Cape H<»d iu 
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Tomiuo AimIIo, tbe finher-boy. 

the winter-season, and to grapple with the gigantic 
spirit of the stonn which guards the cape ; snd I fore- 
see, as distinctly, that it will depend entirely on yonr 
own skill and energy, whether you survive the fearful 
encounter, and Uve to make a port in the raild lati< 
tudes of the Pacific." • 

Johnson asserts, that, if any one would be master 
of the English language, he must give his days and 
nights to the readbg of Addison. It is sdll more 
emphatically trae, that, if any one would be dbtin-' 
guished, he must labor for it. There b no real ex- 
cellence without patient study. Those who have 
now and then risen upon the world, without educatimi 
and mtliout study, have shed but a doubtful light, and 
thai but ibr a moment. Many a youth has kindled 
at the story of Tohaso Amllo, who was one day 
hawking fish through the streets of Naj^es, and the 
next was master of armies and fleets, and made his 
will the rule for an empire. The army obeyed him ; 
the banditti quailed befwe him ; and never was a man 
more absolute in his will. But his short reign of nine 
days was marked with great folly, cruelty, and despot- 
ism ; and such examples must ever stand before tbe 
world as among the possible things ; but idso among 
the improbable, and still more undesuable. 

Set ]t down as a fact, to which there are no excep- 
tions^'^at we must labor for alt tbat we hare; and 
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that nothing is worth possessing or offering to others, 
which cost us nothing. Gilbert Wakefield tells us, 
that he wrote his own Memoirs (a large octavo) in 
six or eight days. It cost him notbbg ; and, what ia 
very natural, it is worth nothing. You might yawn 
scores of such books into existence ; but who would 
be the wiser or the better ? We all like gold, but 
dread the digging. The cat loves the fish, but will 
not wade to catch them j — amat pieces, ied non vuli 
tingere plantat. 

Those blands which so beautifully adorn the Pa- 
cific, and which, but for sin, would seem so many 
Edens, were reared up from the bed of the ocean by 

. the little coral-insect, which deposits one grdn of 
sand at a time, till the whole of those piles are reared 
*p. Just so with human exertions. The greatest 
results of the mind are produced by small, but contin- 

• ued eSbrts. I have frequently thought of the motto 
of one of the most distinguished scholars in this coun- 
try, as pecuhar^y appropriate. As near as I remem- 
ber, it is the picture of a mountain, with a man at its 
base, with his hat and coat lying beside him, and a 
picliaxe in his hand ; and as he digs, stroke by stroke, 
his patient look corresponds with his words, — Peu.ei 
pen — '* Little by little." 

The first, and great object of education is, to disci- 
plbe the mind. It is naturally, tike the colt, wild and 
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ungOTemed. T^et any man, who has aot subdued Iiis 
mind, more or less, by close thought, sit down and 
take hold of a subject, and try to " think it out." 
TTie result will be, that he cannot hold his thoughts 
upon the point. They fly off — they wander away. 
He bnngs them back, and determines now to hold his 
attention there ; when, at once, ere he knows how, he 
again finds himself away. The process is repeated, 
till he gives it up in discouragement, or else goes to 
sleep. I once heard a young man complaining that 
he could not keep his mind fixed on a point. " It 
rdled off like a barrel from a pin ; " and he gave some 
bints that possibly it might be that his mind was so 
great ! His gravity altogether es^ieeded that of his 
associates, to whom he was giving the explanation. 
How many great minds would there be, if such indC 
cations were to be relied on 1 

In the period which belong^ to you as a student, 
then, it is not important that you should try to lay up 
a vast amount of information. Undecthe chapter on 
reading, I shall hope to throw out such hints as will 
enable you (o save what you do read. The object 
now is, to fit the mind for future acquisitions and fu- 
ture usefulness. The magazine will be filled soon 
enough ; and we need not be too anxious to fill it 
whii we are getting it ready for use. I am desirous 
that you have it strongly impressed on the memory 
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tbat the great otpect now is, to set the mind out on a 
course which she can successfiillf pursue herself, and 
ihaf, too, through life. 

You must calculate to improre through life ; and, 
therefore, now try to form habits of study, and learn 
how to study to advantage. " Newton was in his 
eighty-fifth year improving bis Chronology ; and Wal- 
ler, at eighty-two, is thought to have lost none of bis 
poetical fire.'" 

Make it the first object to be able to fix and hold 
your attention upon your studies. He who can do this, 
has mastered many and great difficulties ; , and he who 
cannot do it, will in v^n look for success in any de- 
partment of study. "To efect any pul^ose in study, 
the mind must be concentrated. If any other object 
, plays on the fancy than that which ought to be ex- 
clusively before it, the'mind is divided, and both are 
neutralized, so as to lose their efiect — just as when 
I learned two systems of short-hand : I was familiar 
with Gumey's method, and wrote it with ease ; but 
when I took it into Ay head to learn Byrom's, they 
destroyed each other,, and I could write neither."* 
What is commonly called ahatraction in itudt/, is 
nothing more than having the attention so cmnpletely 
occupied with the subject in hand, that the mind takes 
notice of nothing without itself. One of the greatest 
minds which this, or any other country, ever prodt>- 
ced, has been known to be so engrossed in thinking on 
1 Hol« 0. ■ OmU*! BamiUni 
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a particular subject, that his horse has waded through 
the comer of a pond, yet, though the water covered 
the saddle, he was wholly insensible to the cause of 
his being wet. I mention this, not to recommend such 
an abstraction, but to abow, that be who has his atten- 
tion fixed, and the power of fixing it when he pleases, 
will be successful in study. Need I say here, that 
you can never command the attention, if you are in 
the habit of yielding to your appetites and passions ? 
"No man," says one who knew, "whose appedtea 
are bts masters, can perform the duties of bis nature 
with strictness and regulaiity. He that would be su- 
perior to external influence, must first become superior 
to, his own passions." Why does the boy, who has a 
large sum upon bis slate, scowl, and rub out, and be- 
gin agmn, and grow discouraged? Because he has 
not yet learned to command his attention. He was 
going on well, when some newtbought 6asbed into 
his mind, or some new object caught bis eye, and he 
lost the tr^ of calculation. Why has that Latin or 
Greek word so puzzled you to remember, that you 
have had to look it out in your dictionary some ten or 
dozen times ? And why do you now look at it as at . 
a stranger, whose name you ought to know, but which 
you cannot recall ? Because you have not yet ac- 
quired fully the powerof fixmg your attention. That 
word would have been remembered long since, if it 
had not passed as a shadow before your mmd when 
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you looked at iL A celebrated authoress, who states 
that she reserves all her i's to be dotted, and her t'« 
to be crossed, od some sic^ day, might have given a 
more philosophical leason ; and that is, thai she could 
not bear to have ber attendon interrupted a single 
moment, when wiiting with the most success. 

The difficulty of confinbg the attention is probably 
the secret of the plan of Demosthenes, who shut him- 
self up in his celebrated dark cave for study ; and 
this will account for the fact, that a person who is un- 
expectedly deprived of the use of his eyes, will not 
unfrequently make advances in thought, and show a 
strength of mind, unknown before, I have frequently 
seeu boys take their books on a summer's day, and 
flee frcun their room to the grove, and from the grove 
back again, fiill of unea^ness, and in vsin hoping that 
changing the place would give them some new power 
over the roving attention, and that indescribable rest- 
lessness, so inseparable from the early efibrts to sub- 
due the mind. It is all in vain. You cannot fly Irom 
yourself; and the best way is to sit directly down in 
your room, and there command your attention to fix 
itself upon the hard, dry lesson, and master it ; and, 
when you have thuo brought this rover to obey you 
once, he wOl be more ready to obey the next time. 
Attention will more readily crane at your call to* 
morrow than to-day. 

Pahence is a virtue kindred to attention ; and with 
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Patience. Mialaken views mi thu lubject 

out it, the miDd caimot be said to be disciplined. Pa- 
tient labor and invesligation are cot only essential to 
success in study, but are an uniaillng guarantee to 
success. The young man is in danger of feeling " that 
he will strike out something new. His spirits are 
buoyant and bis hopes sanguine." He knows not the 
mortified feeling of being repeatedly defeated by him- 
self. He will bui^t upon the world at once, and 
strike the blows of a giant, while his arm is that of a 
child. He b not to toil up the hill, and wait for years 
of self-discipline, close, patient study, and hard labor — 
not he ; but before you know it, be will be on the 
heighu of the highest Alps, with a lofty feeling, look- 
mg down upon the creepers below. Hence, multi- 
tudes waste life, and absolutely fritter away tbeir ex- 
istence, in doing nothing, except waiting for a golden 
opportunity to do something great and magnificent. 
Did not Patrick Henry'burst upon the world at once, 
and at once exhibit the strength of a giant ? If he 
did, be is no specimen of ordinary minds, and no man 
has a right to presume upon any thing more than an 
intellect of ordinary dimensions as his own. What 
multitudes of men lie still, and never lift the pen, be- 
cause the time is not come ! When they come out, 
it must be in a " great book," a splendid address, or 
some great effort. The tree must not be allowed to 
grow by inches; no, at once the sapling must be 
loaded with the fruit of the tree of threescore years. 

I Note D. 
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Alas ! trees planted and watered by such expecta- 
tioQS will never be tnore than dwar&. Franklin rose 
high, and his name is .engraven deep and fair on the 
roll of immortality; but he began his greatness by 
making an almanac : he continued to make it for 
years, and rose, step by step, till be was acknowledged 
at the bead of modern philosophers. Every young 
man ought to remember that he who would carry the 
ox, must everyday shoulder the calf. Ferret taunm 
qui tulit viiulam. Tliat great man, who returned to 
his study, and, finding that his little dog had turned 
over the table, and burned up the papers on which 
he had been engaged for years, yet calmly sud, 
"You have done me a great mischief. Diamond," 
showed a soul truly great ; and its greatness, in this 
instance, consisted in his patience. Without a mur- 
mur, he sat down, and began to do over the ' same 
great labor. He Uved to complete it ; and it was the 
admiration of the learned world. Yet how few have 
the patience thus to sit down and labor day by day 
for years ! It is neither a small nor an easy pait of 
education to cultivate this trait of character. 

The student should learn to thirJc and ad fmr him- 
telf. True originality consists in doing things well, 
and doing them in your own way. A mmd half- 
educated is generally imitating others. " No man' 
was ever great by imitation." One great reason is^ 
that it is so much easier to copy the defects and Uw 
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objectionable pans of a great man's character, than to 
imitate his excellences, that we gain only the former. 
Alexander the Great bad a foolish tutor, who used to 
call him Achilles. He was taught to admire that 
character. But when he came to imitate Achilles, 
what did he do ? He .imitated one of the most cruel 
and detestable actions in that hero's life. He dragged 
the governor of a town through the streets afler his 
chariot. This was because the foolish teacher Ly- 
simachus taught him to imitate as well as admire. It 
has been more than strongly conjectured, that France 
murdered her king, the inodensive and amiable 
Loub XVI., because England once beheaded a 
king! Strange, that even nations cannot become 
imitators without copying that which is atrocious I 
Hot a. few waste their lives, and lose all discipline and 
improvement, by an insensible and unconscious habit 
of imitating others. Of the mulutudes who imitated 
Johnson, was there one who had any thbgmore than 
his pompous, inflated language? They seemed to 
feel that they were wielding the club of Hercules ; hut 
the club, in every instance, was hollow, and the blow 
resulted in nothing but sound. Of the many who 
tried to follow in the wake of Byron, b there one who 
will live in song? Not one. They could copy noth- 
ing but his measure and his wickedness, borrowing 
his vileness without his genius. The lion himself is 
fast turning to corruption, but no honey mil be foanr) 
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in the caicass ; aod as lor his foUowen, the world was 
relieved from their curse by their decaying belbn 
they could uiot ihe monJ atnoapbore. It 13 vastly 
more easy to imitate and bonow, both natter agd mao* 
Der, than to have them o£ yow ofm. But Bet it 
down, that do imitator ever naohed pay tbtojE likf 
eminence. You must have a cfatiactcr of your own, 
and rule* by which that cbatacter ia regulated. lit 
has been said of FraDkIin,-that he wu a philosopher; 
because, in Ms childhood, he fimoed those mlea which 
regulated him evea in old age. . "My father," says 
Andrew Fuller, " was a fanner; and, in my younger 
days, it was a great boast among the ploughmen that 
they could plough a strai^t line acrou the furrows or 
ridges of the field. I thought I could do this as well 
89 any of them. One day, I saw such a line, which 
bad just been drawn, and I thought, ' Now I have it.' 
Accordingly I laid hold of the plous^, and, putdng 
one of the horses into the fuiroiw which had just been 
made, I resolved to keep him walking in it, and thus 
seeure a parallel line. By and by, however, I ob- 
served that there were what might he termed toriggUt 
in this furrow ; and when I came to them, they turned 
out to he larger in mme than in the original. On 
perceiving this, 1 threw the plough aside, and determin- 
ed never to he on imitator." Let it be remembered that 
we cannot copy greatness or goodness by any e&rt. 
We must acquire it by our own patience and dili 
2* 
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gence. Ail tine magna «to liAore dtdit mor- 
taWnu. 

Another object of study is, to form ike judgment, so 
that the mind can not only innstigate, but weigh and 
balance opinions and theories. Withoat this, you 
will never be able to decide what to read or what to 
throw aside ; what author to distrust, or what opinions 
to receive. Some of the most lab(»ious men, and dil- 
igent readers, pass through life without accomplishing 
any thing desirable, for the want of what may be 
■called a well-balanced jvdgmefU. The last theory 
whicb they hear is the true one, however deScient as 
to proof from facts ; the last book they read is the 
most wcKiderAil, though it may be worthless ; the last 
acquaintance is the most valuable, because least is 
known about him. Hence multitudes of objects are 
pursued, which have no use in practical life ; and 
there is a laborious triSing — operose nihil agendty— 
whicb unfits the mind for any thing valuable. It 
leads to a wide field, which is barren and waste. " I 
once saw a shepherd," says an Italian author, " who 
used to divert himself, in hb solimdes, with tossing up 
eggs and catching them agun without breaking them ; 
in which he had arrived to so great a degree of per- 
fecuon, that he would keep up four at a time for sev- 
eral minutes together, playing in the air and filing 
mto his hands by turns. I think I never saw greater 
severity than in this man's face ; for, by his wonder- 
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Sewnd cnua)^. What ia wstued. 

ful perseverance and application, he had contracted 
the seiiousoess and gravity of a privy-counsellor ; and 
I could not but reflect with myself, that the same aa- 
^uity and attention, had they been rightly applied, 
might hare made him a greater mathematician than 
Archimedes." 

I have known a boy^'and such cases are not rar^~ 
spend time enough in learning to read with the book 
bottom upwards— which h^ did mth great fluency— * 
to hare made him acquainted with all the minude of 
the Latin grammar. This is not merely time wasted, 
but it is cultivating a taste for out-of-the-way things 
and useless acquirements. It is no small part of ed- 
ucation and of study, to know what you do, and what 
you do not, wish to know. 

If, by any thing I have said, an impresnui has been 
made that I do not deem it necessary for a man to be 
familiar with a wide circle of knowledge, in order to 
become known, inSuentjal, and usefiil, I trust such an 
impressi<Hi will be corrected before the reader closes 
this book. What I wish to say here, b, that the grea( 
object of the student is, to prepare his mind to use 
•materials whuh may hereafter be gathered ; but not 
now to gather them. One of the most distinguished 
men of this age and nation, whose voice has been 
heard in lands distant from outs, is said lo be remark- 
able for this faculty — that, when he wants informa- 
tion on any subject, he seems to know, intuitirely, who 
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Good habit. EnuBple. The mind will bear haid wage. 

and what shall be laid uoder immediate tribute. He 
does not pore over all that this or that man has writ- 
ten, but gets light from all quarters, and then, like the 
burning-glass, condenses and brings to a focus all the 
light and heat which are necessary to consume obsta- 
cles ' and objections. Such a habit is worth all the 
scraps of learning and information which could be laid 
up in a nund which knows of no use in knowledge 
* but the pleasure which i^ affi>rds while in the act of 
acquiring. 

The great instrument of afiecting the world is the 
mind ; and no instrumeni b so decidedly and contin- 
ually improved by exercise and use, as the mind. 
Many seem to feel as if it were not safe to put forth 
all their powers at one efibrl. You must reserve your 
strength for great occasions, just as you would use 
your horse — moderately and carefully on common oc- 
casions, but give him the spur on occasions of great 
emergency. This might be weJl, were the mind, in 
any respect, like the bones and muscles of the horse. 
Home, when they are contriving to see how little 
mental effiirt will answer, and how' far and wide a few 
feeble thoughts may be spread, seem more like stu- 
dents than at any other time — as if it were danger- 
ous to task the mind too often, lest her stores be- ex- 
hausted, or her faculties become weakened. The 
bow may be but half bent, lest it be overstrained, and 
lose Ua power. But you need have no such fears 
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You may call upon your mind, to-day, for its highest 
e^rts, and stretch it to the utmost in your power, and 
you liave done youreelf a kindnesa. The mind will 
be all the better for it. To-morrow you may do it 
again ; and each time it will answer more readily to 
your calls. 

But remember that real disdpline of mind does rmt 
so much consist in now and then making a great e&xt, 
as in having the mind so tmned that it will make* 
ctHistant efforts. Gwita cavat lapidem, nan. vi, sed 
xepe cadendo. If you would have the discipline any 
thing like pEsfect, it must be unremitted ; the mind 
must be kept clear and shrewd. It is told of our 
gifted, but infatuated Hamilton/ that, during the pe- 
riods in which the powers of his mind wer^ put to 
the highest and severest exercise, he regulaHy read 
Euclid through once a month. The Federalist will 
tell the rest. 

The perfection of a disciplined mind is, not to Ira 
able, on some great conungency, to rouse up its fatui- 
ties, and draw out a giant strength, but to have it 
always ready to produce a giren and an equal quanti- 
ty of results in a given and equal time. This was 
the glory of the mind of Isaac Newton ; and the late 
venerated Porter, of Andover, could, in any given 
hour, or day, or week, produce as finished and as 
ample results, as if he should wait for " some happy 
hours of thought." He who trains his mind to go by 
1 Note E. 
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impulses, and must wait lot tbem', will accc»nplish but 
very little during his life. ' 

Two monks lire near each other at the same time. 
They both profess to be students. Only one, howev- 
er, does any thing towaids disciplining his mind. One 
uses language and lamentations as follows :>-"" They 
bare invented a new language, which they call Greek ; 
you must be carefiilly on your guard agamst it ; it is 
• the matter of all heresy. lobserve in the hands of 
many persons a book written in that language, and 
wMch they call the New Testament. It is a book 
fiill of daggers and pmson. As to the Hebrew, my. 
dear brethren, it a certain that wboerer leains it be- 
comes immediately a Jew." The other monk seizes 
the New Testament, and applies his habits of study 
and of diligence to it ; and with that BiUe he shakes 
all Europe ; he shakes the world, and, in a day, opens 
upon Christeudom the light of thousands of years. 
Need I say, I mean Martin Luther ? Nothing hut his 
disciplined ound, and his habits of using that bstru- 
ment, could have led him through the thick darkness 
which sunouuded him, to the clear light in which we 
see him. 

The study of Aumwi nature is a very important part 
of education. I know it is thought by some, nay, by 
many, that no one can understand men but those who 
are moving, and acting, and crowding amon^ them. 
I grant that such a one is the only man who knowi 
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tbe forms and modes of doing business. But if the 
student has not, at the close of his academical course, 
a deep and thorough insight into the nature of man, it 
IS his own fault, or the &ult of his instructers. Men 
in active life will judge very accurately as to the man- 
ner in which you may expect men to act in such and 
such circumstances ; but though, in these respects, 
their coDclusioos are accurate, yet they see not the 
motives of action, and look not so deeply into the 
soul, as the accurUe student. Let a man in active 
life undertake to probe the conscience of an audience ; 
he may hare this and that fact, but can he do it as 
e^ctually as he who has read human nature, and pon- 
dered over it, in all its recesses and windings, in his 
study ? Few men ever Uved who moved among men 
ED little as Jonathan E^lwards. Butdid he notunder- 
stand human nature ? Can any one read his writings, 
and doubt, for a moment, that he knew most accurate- 
ly nh^ the nature of man is ? When such a mind 
pours out' its strength upon the world, it does not make 
mistakes as to the principles of action. Ho might 
mistake in purcha^g a horse, or a coat, for he never 
attended to such small matters ; but a surgeon never 
dissected the body with more accuracy and skill than 
he does the soul of man. It is a tradition that Ed- 
wards knew not his own cows ; but, in the worid of 
active, driving, bargtun-maldng men, you will never 
find one who understands human nUure as well as be 
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did. And not he alone ; but this is characterisdc of 
all wbo are real students. Tbey work upon the deep 
principles of butnan nature — those principles whioh 
are altered neither by time, nor &ihion, nor outward 
circumstances. Thb is one reason why an educated 
mind will often sendtbe arrow through the heart, wbite 
the uneducated man on]y twuigs bis bow. He makes 
more noise, hut produces no execution. I doubt not 
that manj will smile at the idea, that the hard studeirt 
understands mankind ; but you might as well smile at 
the philosopher, wbo, while he was managing the 
electricity in the tbunder-cloud, could not tell what 
outward shapes the cloud might, in the mean time, 
assume, or whether it moved fast or alow. 

Self-knowledge b another important end of study. 
There are some men who bare raised themselves to 
high stations, and msuntained them, without a long 
course of mental discipline. Roger SbenDan'tbusTDSB 
from the bench of a shoemaker, till ibe eyes of a na- 
tion gazed on bim in admiration. But most are ped- 
ants, and self-conoeited, unless they have accurately 
and repeatedly measured themselves 1^ others. It is 
of great importance that you know what you cannot 
do, as well as what you can do. For this reason, with 
all the temptations and dangers attending a public ed- 
ucation, I am satisfied it is much to 1ie preferred to a 
private one. The wisest period in the whole of a 
man's existencej is when he has just entered college. 
1 Note F. 
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And why ? Simply because the youth haa not yet 
bad the opportunity of measuring his attainments and 
capacity with that of his fellows. It is not merely that 
you sharpen the intellect, and add a keenness to the 
mind, by contact with other minds, but you strengthen 
it ^y the contact, and you learn to be modest in regard 
to your own powers. You will see many with intel- 
lects of a high order, and with attunments fax beyond , 
any thing which you have dared call your own. 
There must be some radical defect in that man's na- 
ture, who can be associated in study, for yedis, with 
those who are severe students, and, at the end of the 
pieriod, feel that he is a very wise or a very great 
man. He has then but just stepped upon the thresh- 
old of learning, and but just looked out upon that 6eld 
of knowledge and improvement, which is as boundless 
as the creation of God. The mouse, which thought 
his chest was all the world, was astonished, when he 
stood upon the till, and looked out, to see what a great 
world lay beyond him. But what is the reason why 
a man must know himself exactly ? What if he does 
over-estimate himself? I answer — ^If he presents a 
draft greater than his deposits, it will certainly be pro- 
tested. There is so much vanity in the heart of every 
man, that he will not allow any one to claim mors 
thaD his merits absolutely oompel him to allow ; so 
that, if you place yourself on the list of those who 
over-esUmate their own attainments or worth, you in- 
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jure your usefulness aod destroy your happiness. Tlie 
modest man may, and will, draw vastly harder upon 
the sympathy and good-will of mankind than the for- 
ward- man, with' the same attanraents, will be allowed 
to do. Modesty, to rest upon any fixed, stable foun- 
dation, must rest upon an accurate knowledge of your- 
self. This will be the result of study. The philoso- 
pher whose fame was Siting all Europe, was so modest 
and retiring, that his good landlady, one day, mourned 
over him, and lamented that " the poor soul could never 
make any thing more than a pkilosopker after all ! " 
We are in too great danger of neglecting the meni- 
■ ory. It is too valuable to be neglected, for by it, 
wocders are sometimes accomplished. He who has a 
memory that can seize with an u^n grasp, and retain 
what he reads, — the ideas, simply, without the laJP 
guage, — and judgment to compare and balance, will 
scarcely fail of being dlstmguished. Many are afr^d 
of strengthening the memory, lest it -should destroy 
iheir inducement and power to originate ideas — lest 
the light should be altogether borrowed light. The 
danger does not seem to me to be very great; 
especially since I have noticed, that those who are 
so fearful of employing this faculty are by no ' 
means to be envied for their originality. Why has 
that mass of thought, ohpervation, and eJtperience, 
which is embodied in bfioks, by the multitudes of 
minds which have gone before us, been gathered, if 
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Dot, tbat we may use it, and stEtnd on high ground, 
and push our way sUll farther into the bouodaries and 
tegirais of knowledge? Besides, in a -world so dark 
as ours, it is delightflil to see a plane! rising bef<^« us, 
even though she sheds no light but horrowed. And, 
after all, the exact amount of original thought which 
passes through anyone mind, is probably much less than 
is iirequently imagined. Who does not know what a 
delightfiil freshness there is in the reading of youth ! 
The wwld is new to him. He treads on ground new 
and enchanting. I have frequently heard men, in 
maturer years, wish that they could now sit down and 
find the same freshness in a book, which they did 
when young. Why do they not? Because a new 
book, now, is not new. They have seen the same 
il7eas, or the shades of them, many times before ; and 
every book t^es away frtmi the originality of that 
which is to follow it. The man who declared tbat 
the only two new books in the world were the Bible 
and Euclid, was not so lar out of the way as would 
at first seem. If, then, there is not so much of origin- 
ality in men and m books as you at first suppose, it 
follows, that memory is the grand instrument of con- 
veying knowledge from one man to another. Its ctil- 
dvatiwi is of the highest importance. J mention it 
here, not now to direct how to culnvate it, but to 
elate its immense value. 
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Object of Mudy repealed. Power of memery. 

You will see, irom what I have said, that the object 
of study is to dUdpline the mind in aU its parti ; to 
thow it where to find tools, and how to use them. 
The exact amount of knowledge which is at any ooe 
time in the mind of the student, is not, and need not 
be, great. Like a good pump, you could soon ex- 
haust it, were it not that it reaches an inexhaustible 
well beneath, and has all the apparatus for filling itself 
as fast as emptied. If the knowledge which be now 
possesses shall evaporate, it will, like the vapors 
which rise IVom the ocean, again return to the diligent 
student, by some other channels. It is -thought by 
some, however, that no item of knowledge, and not a ' 
single idea which is once formed in the mind, can ever 
be lost. It may be forgotten to-day, but it will come 
again to the notice of the mind in the course of the 
unending progress which is yet to be made by the 
human soul. How important that the knowledge 
which we acquire, and the thoughts which occupy our 
minds, be such, that, come when they may, we shall 
recognize them as pleasant companions and worthy 
friends ! The immortality of light which awaits the 
good, is to be one of thought, of review, and of self- 
communion ; and the night of ages which shall settle 
down upon the wicked, will not be other than sleep- 
less. 

It is not an uncommon thing for the )fouth to feel, 
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as be b sent away from home, and confined down to 
books, that it is really a hard way to obtain an edu- 
cabon. Ho thinks of the brooks, the groves, or the 
hills and ponds near his home, of his skates^ his gun, 
or his fishing-tackle, or of the social circle around his 
father's fire-side, and sighs, that he must be exiled 
irom all these, and shut up in his naked room, among 
strangers, and there must unceasingly pore over his 
books. It is not to be wondered at, that he feels so; 
but let him reflect, that this is the time to form habits, 
and to begin a course of mental discipline, which, in a 
.few years, will raise him high in the esteem, the re- 
spect, and the honors, of his fel!ow-men. Every dis- 
tinguished man has trodden the same path. There Is 
no other road to knowledge, to improvement, to dis- 
tinction. If the voice of experience could come to 
your ear, and If you could see the agony of heart 
wliich those feel, who once had your opportunities, but 
misimproved them, you would be astonished to see 
the real value of your situation. All who have passed 
through academic or collegiate life, know how very 
irksome that life is ; and the reason js, it is so hard 
for the mind to be broken in, and subdued by the dis- 
cipline of the situation : it is like takmg the half- 
grown lion, and putting him in the iron cage, and then 
teaching hira how to obey his master, and, of course, 
bow to subdue himself. But this very i^iplme is 
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the only thipg which can bring the mind under proper 
subjection, and fit it to become obedient to yourself. 
I hope, in the chapters vrhich are to follow, to mark 
out the road so plainly, that you will find it more and 
more pleasant to travel, and, at its end, feel that it has 
been a journey fiiU of sweet recollections, and one of 
bright promise. 
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HABITS. 

The whole character may be said to be compre* 
bended in the term habits; so that it is not so far 
from being true, that " man is a bundle of habits." 
Suppose you were compelled to wear an iron collar 
about your neck through life, or a chain upon your 
ankle ; would it not be a burden every day and hour 
of your existence ? You rise in the morning a pris- 
oner to your ch^n ; you lie down at night, weary 
with the burden ; and you groan the more deeply, as 
you reflect that there is no shaking it off. But even 
this would be no more intolerable to bear than many 
of the habits of men ; nor would it be more diffiwilt 
to be shaken off. 

Habits are easily formed — especially such as are 
bad ; and what to-day seems to be a small affair, will 
soon become fixed, and hold you with the strength 
of a cable. That same cable, you will recollect, is 
formed by spinning and twisting one thread at a time ; 
but, when once completed, the proudest ship turns her 
head towards it, and acknowledges her subjection to 
its power. 

Habits of some kind will be formed by every stu- 
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_• 

^ ' Hiibits foimed bj all. It ought lo be >o. 

dent. He will have a particular course in which hj? 
tinie, his employments, his thoughts and feelings, wiL 
fun. Good or bad, these hahits soon become a part 
of himself, and a kind of second nature. Who does 
not know, that the old man, who has occupied a par- 
ticular corner of the old 6re-place in the old house for 
sixty years, may be rendered wretched by a change ? 
Who has not read of the release of the aged prisoner 
of the Bastile, who entreated that be might again 
return to his gloomy dungeon, because his habits 
there formed, were so strong, that his nature threaten- 
ed to sink under the attempt to break them up ? You 
will probably find no man of forty, who has not 
habits which he laments, which mar his usefulness, 
but which are so interwoven with his very being, 
that he cannot break through them. At least he has 
not the courage to try. I am expecting you will form 
habits. Indeed, I wish you to do so. He must be 
a poor character, indeed, who lives so extempore as 
not to have habits of his own. But what I wish is, 
that you form those habits which are correct, and 
such as will every day and hour add to your happi- 
ness and useiiilness. If a man were to be told that 
he must use the axe, which he now selects, through 
life, would he not be careful in selecting one of the 
right proportions and temper ? If told that he must 
wear the same clothing through life, would he not be 
anxious as to the quality and kind ? But these, in the 
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How In fonn a habiL Eiupls. Tbe priMnBr, a HCDod example. 

cases supposed, would be t^no more tnaportaDce than 
is the selection of habits in which the soul shall act; ' 
You might as weU place the body id a strait-jacket, 
and expect it to peHcsin, vnih ease, and cooilbrt, and 
promptness, the various duties of the body, as to 
Aiow the soul into the habits of some men, and then 
expect it mil accomplish any thing great or good. 

Do not fear to undertake to Ibna am/ babit wliicn is 
desirable ; for it can he formed, and that with more ease 
than you may at &sl suppose. Z^t the lame thing, or 
the tame duty, return at the same time every day, and » 
wiil toon become j^etuaitt. No matter if it ha irksome 
at first; but how irksome soever it may be, ouly let it 
lelum periodicdly, every day, and that without any 
interrupticHi lor a time, and it will become a positive 
pleasure. In this way all Mir habits are Ibrmed. 
The student who can with ease dqw sit down, and 
bold his mind down to his studies nine or ten hours 
a day, would Gad the laborer, or tbe man accus- 
tomed to active hatuts, sinking under it, should he at- 
tempt to do the same thiog. I have seen a man sit 
down at the table spread with luxury, and eat his 
sailor's biscuit with relish, and without a desire for 
any other food. His health had compelled him thus 
to live, till it had become a pleasant bal»t of diet. 
Previous to (his, however, he had been ntber noted 
for b«ng an epicure. " I once attended a piiaouer," 
•a D an excellent man, " of some distinction, in oits 
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of the prisons of the melrapc4is, ill of a typhus fever, 
whose aparUneDts were gloomy in the extreme, and 
suiToaQded with honots ; yet this ptisDaer asursd me 
afierwardor that, upon fais rdease, he quitted Uieai 
with a degree of reluctance : cuttom had ie<maeil«d 
him to the twilight admitted through the thi«k-bamd. 
grate, to the Qltfay spots and patches of his plaMerad 
walls, to the hardness of bis bed, and btcd ip c«i- 
menient.' 

I rii&Il specify habits it^ich, in my view, aira vcsy 
denrable to the student, and, at the same time> en- 
dearor to give specific directions how to Jbrm them. 
1. SoKt a^aKlmdMbrthandfoTaierydati, 
These plans ought to be maturdy Ibrmed the 
erening previous, and, on rising in the morning, BgUD 
looked at, and immediately entered upon. It is aston- 
ishiog how much more we accomplish in a sin^e 
day, (and what of else is life made up ?) by hariag 
the plan previously mailed out. It is so in every 
diing. This moroiag a man was digging a path 
through a deep snow-bank. It was almost insup- 
portably cold, and he seemed to make but lilde head- 
way, though be worked as if upon a wager. At 
length, getting out of breath, be paused, and marked 
out the width of the path with his shovel, then mark- 
ed out the width of each shovel-fiill, and consequendy 
the iraoont of snow at each throw of the shovel. Id 
flfteeo minutes, he had dooe man, and it was done 
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Tba mnr pwt. Hem to oleulau for a 4aj. 

neater and easier^ thm ja lUit; naamw previous, 
vben Hodwg wkhoHt « plan, II b of Uule c(H»e- 
goence by what we illualEUe, if we nutke & tbmg 
olear^ "fl imorees it upoD tfas ntind. I biwe jbi|D()) >Q 
my own experience, as much di&renco iv the iatxm 
of two dAya, when working with, or mtbout « pluo, 
OB, at least, oao bait, without btmng the wtirfwtion, 
19 the ktlei oas8» of IcuMring wbat I bane dwe. 

£sperienca wdl tell mj nuuL, th«t be is siOBt hw- 
eesaiil in his own pumiits, when ha is most cwre£il 
as to method. A mm of my acquuntance bm a 
smaU slate, wfaich haags at Us atudf-tahle. Ob that 
be generally finds, ia the morning, his vwk &» the 
day wrinen dowa ; and in the evening he t«news it, 
se^ if he has omtUed any this^, aad, if so, chide> 
himself that all is not done. To make tbip dear, I 
copy imw what was ioiuid oa his date |br oop day^ as 
I saw it this moraiDg:— 

a. HtHse, enuida, and dig paths. 

b. Cany my child to school, and pay postag»< 
biU. 

c. Write fnHQ 9 ^ dinner [at I o'clock]. 

d. Write to C, inntiag him — also to I. at N. H. 

e. Examine the use of the woid iffi^uis t) 
Epbesans 4. S6. 

f. VbiI Mr. M. sick, also the two iamilies ii 
Maple Street. 

g. Get somd straw for bone wherever U oan ha 
purchased. 
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Renewing^ tha ihy. CkuBcm fimned. A fliideal*i 4My. 

k. PMpare ud preach tlus erening. 

t. Examine the sixth vol. of B. [to see if any 
thbig is there which I want]. 

j. Last, not leasts to fix the pump [» that it trill 
not freeze up]. 

If, at the close of the day, he finds these hems all 
accomplished, and that io such a way as to satisfy 
coDstuence, he feels that the day has not been lost. 
Sometimes he finds he has misjudged, and has mariced 
out more than he can do ; sometimes he is hmdered - 
by unexpected intenupiions, and therefore cannot do 
all, or even half, he calculated to do. These must be 
all weighed every night at the review. Be sure and 
review every night, and when you have balanced the 
account with conscience, lay out what you will do for 
the next day. 

Such a system will not make a noisy, blustering 
character. The river, that rolls a heavy burden of 
water to the ocean, is the stream which keeps the 
channel, and is noiseless in its course. There is a 
prescribed toutbe of duties marked out by your 
teachers. These, of course, will come in your every- 
day plans ; but, in addition to these, you ought to do 
Bometbing by way of acquiring or retaining informn- 
tion, or something to add to the happiness of your 
friends or of your companions. Let me suppose you 
mark out your plan for to-morrow, thus : — ' 

1. Walk to the pond, H mil^i immediately after 
breaklbt. 
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S. LessDD and reciution. 

3. Write to my mother, acknowledgiog her latter 
and bundle.' 

4. Review, aad see if I can read the 6th Eclogue 
- of Virgil mthout looldng into the Dictkmar^ <» 

Grammar. (Regular course of review,) 

5. hessaa and recitatioD. Walk till tea. 

6. See if I cao go through the 34th propositioa 
of Euclid, 1st B., at odcb. (Regular review.) 

7. Visit Smith's room, and explam the remark 
which I made to-day, and at which he seemed hurt. 

8. Lesson lor the moining, &c. 

9. Note the three facts respecting Demosthenes 
in my common-place book. 

10. Talk over the question for dispute in the 
Society with my chum. 

1 1. Read the new magazine which mother has just 
sent me. 

At first you will feel discouraged in not being able 
to do as much work as you maik out. But you will 
do more and more, firom day to day, as you proceed ; 
and you will soon be astonished at seeing bow much 
can be accomplished. If you choose, you can have 
a book insteail of a slate, which will be also a kind 
of journal of your life, full of interesting memoiaoda. 

S. Acquire tke habit of vntinng indiutry. 

Should you be so unibrtunate as to suppose you 
are a gemus, and that " thing* will come to you," 
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Whfrii a MuMiar. 



it would be well to undec^re yourself as soon aa 
possible. Make up your mind that industry must ba 
the price of all you obtain, and at once begm to pay , 
down. "Diligence ifl employments of less conse- 
quence is the lAo^ successlul introduction to greater 
enterprises." It is a matter of unaffected amazement 
to see what industry alone will accomplish. We are 
nstonished ftt the volumes which the men of fonner 
ages used to write. But tbe term iHdmtrij is the 
key to the whole secret. " He that shall walk with 
^got three hours a day, will pass In seren years a 
space equal to the circumference of the globe.'" 
Iliere is no state so bad (at tbe student as idleness, 
and no habit so pernicious. And yet none is so ea^y 
acquired, or so ^fficult to be thrown off. The idle 
man soon grows torpid, and becomes the In^n in 
his feelings, insensibly adopting their maxim — ** It is 
better to walk than to run, and better to stand etill 
dian to walk, and better to at than' to stand, and 
better to lie than to sit." ftobably the man who 
deserves the most of pity, is hv who is most itUe ; tat 
ts "there are stud to be pleastkres to madness known 
only to madmen, there ate certainly mteeries in 
idlenera which only the idle can conceive," I am 
aware that many are exceedingly btuy, who are not 
bdustriooB. For k very ifrequently hc^peas, that he 
who.is most burned and bustiitig, is very far from being 
indctstrioUB. A 6hre«d ttian HOb easily diBGover the 
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difference. " He that Deglec'>i Hs known duty, and 
real employment, naturally endeavors to crowd his 
mind with something tha'. may bar out the remem- 
brance of his own folly, and does any thing but what 
he ought to do, with eager dili^nce, that he may 
keep himself io bis own favor." 

It is perfectly dear that he who is industrious has 
really the most of leisure ; for his time is marked out 
into disfinct portioDs, to each of which something is 
assigned ; and when the thing is done, the man is at 
leisure ; but a dead caha settles over h!m who lives an 
idle life. Belter that the waters be straitened, and 
burst over their banks, than that they be too sluggish to 
move at all. Who would not prefer to put to sea, even 
in a storm, and in a gale hurry over the waters, rather 
than lie for^weeks becalmed ? It is said that when 
Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, was dead, the Ihirks 
wished to get bis bones, that each one might wear a 
piece near his heart, and thus obtain some part of 
that courage which he had while living, and which 
they had too often experienced in batde. What a 
blessing, if the idle might obtain some such charm, 
that would rouse them up to habits of industry ! 
Seneca assures his friend, m a letter, that there " was 
not a day in which he did not either write something, 
or read and epitomize some good author." So uni- 
versal has the opinion of men been on the point, that, 
m order to excel, yon must be industrious, that idlers 
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Bulberibid. Lullier. Jwcmiaii Evtrti. 

have received the just appellation of " fools at large." 
You would be surprised to know how many hours 
slip away from the raan who is not systematically in- 
dustrious. " Such was bis unwearied assiduity and 
diligence, that be seemed to pray constantly, to 
preach constantly, to catechize constantly, and to visit 
the sick, exhorting from bouse to house, to teacb aa 
much in the schools, and spend as much time with 
the students and young men, in fitting them for the 
ministry, as if he bad been sequestrate from all the 
world besides, and yet, witbal, to write as much as if 
he had been constantly shut up in bis study."* 

It is easy for the student to form good plans of 
Etudy and of daily habits, and to draw them out on 
paper, all perfected. But the difBcuhy is, they are 
found no where but on paper ; and because you cannot 
at once reach tbem, you sit down and give up an un- 
tiring industry. It was a matter of astonishment to 
Europe, that Luther, amid all his travels and active 
labors, could present a very perfect translation of the 
whole Bible. But a single word explains it all. He 
bad a rig^d system of doing something every day. 
" NvUa dies," says he, in answer to the question how 
be did it — "mdladies Hne venu;" and this soon 
brought him to the close of the whole Bible. 

I have never known a man whose habits of every- 
day mdustry were so good as those of Jeremiah Ev- 
* lifb «f RnilwifoTd. 
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irts. During years of close obserradcMi in the bosom 
of ius family, I never saw a <lay pass Mthwit his ac- 
complishing more than he expected; and so regular 
was be in all hb habits, that I knew to a moment 
when I should find him witir bis pen, and when with 
bis tooth-bnisb, in his hand ; and so methodical and 
thorough, that though his papers filled many shelres, 
when closely tied up, there was not a paper among 
all his letters, correspondence, editorial matter, sod the 
like, which was not labelled and in its place, and upon 
which he could not lay his hand in a moment. I 
never knew him search for a paper; — it was always 
in its place. I have never yet met mth the man 
whose industry was so great, or who would accom- 
plish so much in a given time. 

" Pray, of what did your brother die ? "■ said ths 
Marquis Spinola to Sir Horace Vere. " He died, sir," 
replied he, "of having nothing to do." "Alas, sir," 
said Spinola, " that is enough to kill any gmeral of 

Demosthenes, as is well known, copied l^ucyd- 
ides' History ^ht Umes with his own hand, merely 
to make himself lamiliar with the style of that great 
man. 

There are two proverbs, one among the Turks, and 

the other among the Spaniards, both of whkih coa 

Uan much that is true. " A busy man b troubled 

with but cme devil, but the idle man with a thou 

5* 
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tend." *' Men are usually tempted by the devil, bat 
the idle man poshirely tempts the deril." Hotv 
nocfa corrupting canpaoy, faoir tsany temptatJom to 
do wrong, how many Beasons of danger to your char- 
acter, ntd danger to the peace of your friends, woald 
you escape, by.fiHrniing the haUt of being decidedly 
industtioas every day 1 

3. Ottltwate peneverimce, 

Bypersererance, I mean a steadfastness in puna 
bg the same study, and carrying out the same plana 
from week to week. Some will read or heir of a 
plan which somebody has pursued with great success, 
and at once conelude, tbst^iey witl do so. The plan 
will be adopted without consideration, then talked 
about as a fine aSair, and in a few days thrown aside 
Jbr something else. 9uch a great man &d this, or did 
that, and I w31 do so, is the feeling ; but as soon as It 
becomes irksome, as any new habit will in a short 
time, it is laid aside. I once knew a man, a student, 
who somewhere read of a great man who wrote 
over his door, " Dum toguimar tempiu Jvgit ; " and 
immediately he had it jn staring capitals over bis door. 
Again, he read that* a very learned man used t 
admire Blackstone ; at once be drops all, and pt« 
chases Blackstone's Commentaries. These he began 
to read with great eagerness ; but, happening to hear 
that CMiver Ellsworth'was in the habit of getting most 
rfhis ioformation from conversation, (a fact which I 
» Note Or. 
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' doubt,) he vna Sot dropping Blackstnae, and gomg 
fiom room to raoio, to gukei infbnnalion by oonvw 
BitKHI 1 It is bardly saceEisary to say, that a ccdlega 
foil cf sudi BtudoitB, all condensed into one, would 
not auke « single i«al stadent. " The inui who is 
perpetoaily faesitttii^ which of two things he will do 
fim, wfll do notber. The man who resolves, hut 
Ri&rs his iwscdatioD to bs cfaonged by ths first caan- 
t» suggesu(» of a friead, — who fluctuates from opinion 
to opinion, from plan to plan, and veers like a weath- 
ercock to every point of the compass, with every 
breath of caprice that blows, — can never accomplish 
any thing great or uiefiil. Instead of being pn^ 
gies^ve in any thing, he will be at best stationary, 
and more probably retrc^jrade in alL It is only the 
man who carries into bis pursuits that great qnali^ 
which Lucan ascribes to Cssar,-^^t«Mia virta$ Hare 
JocOi-— who first consults wbely, then resolves firmly, 
and then executes his purpose wkh inflexible perse- 
verance, undismayed by those petty difficulties which 
daunt a weaker spirit,— that oan advance to ^ninenoe 
in any line. Let us take, by way of illustration, the 
case of a studem. He commences the study of the 
dead languages : presently comes a fiiead, who tells 
him be is wasting his time, and that, bstead of obso- 
lete words, he had much better employ himself in 
acquiring new ideas. He changes his plan, and sets 
to WOTk at the mathematics. Then comes aoothei 
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ftieiMl, wbo isks fakD, with a gnre and sa{»eot fiue* 
whether he BUeoda to become a professor in a col- 
lege ; because, if be doea not, he is misemploying 
bia Uma ; mmi that, £ir the buaoess of life, conunon 
matbematici » qmte enou^ (^ the matheniatice. 
He throws up Us Euclid, and addresses bimaelf to 
some other study, which, in its tum, is ^aia relin- 
quished on some equally wise soggesticM) ; and thus 
life ia spent in changjng bis plans. . You cannot but 
peicdve the folly of this course; and the worst e^ct 
of it is, the fixing oo your mind a baUt of indeclsioo, 
sufficient of itself to blast the fairest prospects. No, 
take your couise wisely, but firmly ; and, having taken 
itf bold upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps 
and Pyrenees will sink beibre you. The whole em- 
pire <i£ learning will be at your feet, while those who 
set out with you, biit shopped to cfaange their plans, 
are yet employed in the very pn^table business of 
changing ibeir plans. Let your motto be, Pene- 
veranda vmeu. Practise upoe it, end you will be 
ccHivinced of its value by tbe distinguisbed eminence 
to which it will conduct you." * 

We.are in danger of ruining our imunising plans, 
in themselves very good, by the habit of putting off 
till to-mrarow what may be done to^lay. That let- 
ter may be answered to-morrow ; that request of my 
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fiiend.aiaf be attended to bMnCHTow, and he will be 
no loser. True ; but ym are the loser ; for the 
yielding to one «ich traiptatim, is tbe signal to the 
yielding up tbe whole citadel to the enemy. That 
note and that valuable feet may be recorded m my 
common-place boc^ to-morrow. I^e; but erery 
such mdulgeoce is a heavy loss to you. Every hour 
should be perseveringly filled up. But this is not 
all. It is not sufficient touke for your motto, with 
the immortal Grotius,' "Bora nit;" but let it be 
filled up according to srane plan. One day filled up 
according to a previous plan, b worth more than a 
week, filled up, but without any plan. 

It is astonishing to see vrith what perseverance and 
inflexibility of purpose those men have pursued the 
c^ject, tbe pursuit and attainment of wbich consti- 
tuted their greatness. Charles XII. was frequcaidy 
on his horse for twenty-four hours at once ; and thus 
he traversed must of his douuDtons. His officers were 
all tiled out ; consequently, for the moat part, he per- 
formed these journeys entirely alone. On one of 
.these excursions, bis poor horse fell dead under him. 
Widiout any uneanness, the mixiaich stripped the 
dead horse, and marched off with the saddle, bridle 
and pistols on his back. At the next inn, be ibund a 
borse in the stable to his mind, and immediately har< 
nessed him, and was just making off, when the owner 
Cftnw out, end called him to account for stealing bia 
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property. The moeaich replied, tbu he took tbe 
faotse becaose he was titcd <if carrybg the sadcttcf 
himself. This ndt sstisfjriag fhe omwr, they drew 
swinrds, and vnuM hite titad blcpod, royU or plebekiD, 
had Dot the gnaid rode ap and infiMrdAd the owner 
that his Bword was raised against bis Uog. This was 
but a angle spoanien of the untiring perseTeraoce, 
with nhoch that ambttious man carried out his plaaa. 
The same peneTraance Would place almcBt ai^ stu- 
dent on a high eminence in a very few yeais. 

4. Cuitivate (Ae habit ofpiuu^ttaUty. 

There is no man living who nught not be a punc- 
tual man ; and yet there are few tiiat are so, to any 
Ibmg like the degree to which they ought to attain. It 
is vastly eaner to be a little late in getting into the reci- 
tation-room, and a tittle late in doing erery thing. It n 
nor so easy to be a prompt, punctual character; but it is 
a tnut of inestimable value to yourself and to the world. 
The punctual man can do twice as much, at least, as 
another nnn, with twice the ease and satisAction to 
himself, and witli equal satisfaction to others. The 
late lord chancellor of England, Henry Brougham, 
while a kingdom seemed to be resting on his shoul- 
ders ; who presided in the house of lords and the court 
of chancery ; who gave audience daily to hamsters, 
found time to write reviews, to be at the head of at 
least ten associations which were publishing works of 
useful knowledge,—- was so punctual, that, when then 
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Why He love a puncloat num. Bisekalone. Brewer, while a ftudeiiL 

Ksoci&tiona met, he wfia unifinmljr there when tha 
hour of meetiog bttd anired, And was b his place in 
*be<ihaJr. 

We &A all M itidolesit, by natum and hy habit, 
that tr« fee! H a laXtirT' ta find a man of real, onderi- 
ating punctuality. We love to lean upon such a man, 
-and wd sre ttillii^ to parcbase Snch a st^ at almost 
tmy price. It shows, at leaSt, that be bas conquer- 
Bd biiiMelf. 

Stinle seem to be afitud of cherishing this habit, lest 
H border upon a virtue that is vulgar, and is b«low Uie 
•mt^i6a of a great mind, or the anention of one who 
bas greatet virtues upon which ho may presume. 
Yfte the nund of Blackstone of a low order ? Did hd 
culdvate punctuatity because he had not great tnuts 
of character on which to rely ? Yet, when he was 
delivering even bis celebrated lectures, he was never 
known to make his amfience wait even a minute ; and 
he could never be made to think well of any one who 
,wa3 nottsiously defective in this virtue. The reader 
will be pleased with the following notice of Mr. 
Brewer, afterwards a valuable mmister of the gospel. 
While a student, be was always known to be punctual 
in attending the lectures at the tutor's bouse. The 
students boarded in nmgbboring families, and at stated 
hours met for recitation. One morning, the clock 
trtruck seven, and all rose up for prayer, according to 
custom. The tutor, looking round, and observing that 
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Mr. Brewer was absent, paused awhile. Seeing him 
DOW eoter the room, he thus addressed bim : — " Sir, 
the clock has struck, aod we were ready to begin ; but, 
as you were absent, we supposed it was too &st, and 
therefore waited." The clock was actually too fost 
by some minutes. 

It is no great virtue to be punctual in paying a con- 
siderable debt, though, ereu here, too many fail; but 
it is the every-day and eveiy-hour oct^iirences, in 
which we are most apt to &il. " I am too late now, 
but it b only once. I have not been prompt in ful- 
filling my plans to-day ; but it is only once," Such is 
the language of proctastinatioi. I hare myself ridden 
scores pf miles, and been put to inconrenient expense, 
and a bard week's work in writing, by the want of 
punctuality in one who £uled only five minutes, and 
that wholly unnecessarily. Be punctual' in every 
thing. If you determine to rise at such an hour, be 
on the floor at the moment. If you determme to do 
' so much before breakfast, be sure to do it ; If to 
meet a society, or a .drde of friends, be' there at the 
moment. We are apt to be tardy in attending meet- 
ings of societies, 8w., especially if we have any tiling 
to do. " There is great dignity in being waited for," 
said one who was in this habit, and who had not much 
of which he need be vain, unless it was this want of 
promptness. An assembly will be glad to see you 
a&er having waited for you ; but they would have 
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been more glad to see you at your post. When there 
are two things for you to do, one of wbicn must be 
done, and the other is what you very much dettre to 
do, be sure and begin the fi»™er ^t. For example, 
yoa may very much vnsk to complete the sheet 
which you are now writing, and for many raasons you 
may insh it ; but you must recite this evening. Now, 
the way for you to do, is, now to stop writing, and 
prepare for recitation, else you will write so long, that 
not only your preparation in study will be slighted, 
but you vrill also be in danger of not being punctual. 
Tbe want of the observance of this rule, very fire- 
quently prevents our being punctual in our duties. 

5. Be an early riser. 

Few ever lived to a great age, and fewer. stlU ever 
became distinguished, who were not in the habit of 
early rising. You rise late, and of course get about your 
business at a late hour, and every thing goes wrong all 
day. Franklin says, " that he who rises late, may 
trot all day, and not have overtaken his business at 
night," Dean Swift avers, "that he never knew any 
man come to greatness and eminence who lay in bed 
of a morning." 

I believe that, with other degeneracies of our days, 
hlotory will prove that late rising is a prominent one 
In the fourteenth century, the shops in Paris were 
universally open at four in the morning; now, not till 
long after seven. Then, the king of France dined out 
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at eight o'clock in the nuHning, and retired to his 
chamber at the same hour in the evening. In the 
time of Heniy VIII., seven in the morning was the 
fashionable breakfast hour — ten the dinner hour. In 
the time of Elizabeth, the nohility, fashionables, and 
students, dmed at 1 1 o'clock, and supped between five 
and six in the ailemoon. 

'Bu£>n gives us the history of his writing in a few 
words. " In my youth, I was very fond of sleep : it 
robbed me of a great deal of my Ume ; but my poor 
Joseph (his servant) was of great service in enabling me 
to overcome it. I promised to give Joseph a crown 
every time that he would make me get up at six. 
Next morning, be did not fail to wake me and to tor- 
ment me ; but he only received abuse. The next day 
after, he (Ud the same, with no better success ; and I 
vras oUiged to confess, at noon, that I had lost my 
time. I told bim that he did not know how to man- 
age his business ; be ought to think of my promise, 
and not mind my threats. The day following, he 
employed force ; 1 begged for indulgence — I Ind him 
begone — I stormed — but Joseph persisted. I was 
therefore obUged to comply; and he was rewarded 
every day for the abuse which he sufiered at the mo- 
ment when I awoke, by thanks, accompanied with a 
crowD, which he received about an hour after. Yes, 
I am itaUbted to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of 
tke vobmet of my toorks." 

» Hota I. 
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Fredeiick II. of Prus«a, tvea after age and infimii- 
^ea had increased upon him, gave sUict orders nflver 
to be allowed to sleep later than four m the momuig. 
Peter the Great, whether at work id the docks at 
Lond«i as a ship-carpenter, or at the anvil as a black- 
smith, or on the throne of Russia, always rose before 
daylight. " I am," says he, " for making my life as 
l(Hig as I can, and therefore sleep as little as passible." 
Doddridge makes the foUowbg striking and sensible 
remarks on this subject : — J" I will here record the ob- 
seiradon, which I have ibund of great use to myself, 
and to which, I may say, that the production of this 
work (Commentary on the New Testament), and 
most of my other wridngs, is owing, viz. that the dif- 
ference between rising at five and at seven o'clock in 
the morning, for riie space of forty years, supposing 
a man to go to.bed at the same hour at night, is nsfts- 
ly equivalent to the addition of ten years to a man's 
life." 

In order to rise early, I would earnestly recdmrnend 
an early hour for retiring. There are many other 
reasons for this. Neither your eyes nor your health 
are so likely to be destroyed. Nature seems to have- 
so fitted things, that we ought to rest in the early part 
of die night. Dr. Dwight used to tell his students 
"that me hour of sleep before midnight is WMth 
more than two hours after that time." Let it be a 
rule with you, and scrupulously adhered to, that your 
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light shall be extinguished by ten o'clock in ihe even- 
ing. You may then rise at five, and have seven ' 
hours to rest, which is about what nature requires. 

But how shall you fonn the habit of getting up so 
early I Suppose you go to bed, to-night, at ten : you 
have been accustomed to sit up later: for an hour you 
cannot sleep ; and -when the clock strikes five, you 
will be in a fine sleep. I reply, that, if you ever hope 
to do any thing in this world, tbe habit mutt be form- 
ed, and the sooner it is done the better. If any 
money could purchase the habit, no price would be 
too great. When the writer commenced the prac- 
tice in earnest, he procured an old clock, at the ex- 
pense of about two dollars. (This may be placed 
wherever you please.) He then ibrmed a little ma- 
chine which went by a weight and string, through the 
axle of which were four arms of wirej at the ends of 
which were as many brass buttons. As the weight 
went down, these revolving buttons struck against a 
small house-bell. This set up such a tremendous 
ringing, that there was no more sleep. All this was 
connected wltli the wooden clock, in the distant room, 
• by means of wires. He has had the honor to instruct 
others of his profession into the mystery, and has had 
the pleasure of hearing the dingling of other bells, 
which other wooden clocks set a ringing. Some use 
a small alarm-clock to call them up, and to which tbey 
tooa acquire a strong attachment, which would be 
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Stronger atill, could it be made to strike up a light and 
build a fire. By this, ot swne such process, you must 
be regularly waked at an e&Hy hcnir. The students 
in Yale and Amherst Colleges, have generally the 
■krm-dock. After you are once awaked, be sure to 
use the first consciousDess in getting upon the flom*. 
If you allow yourself to parley a iHngle rownent, sleeg, 
Uke an anned man, will probably smze upon you, and 
yoor resdution is gone, your, hopes are dashed, and 
your habits destroyed. Need you be reminded here, 
that the young man who is in the habit of earlj rising, 
will and must be in the habit c^ retiring early, and, d 
course, will put himself out of the way of many temp- 
tations and dangers which come under the reil of 
midnight. Not a few feel that the rules <^ acade- 
mies, or colleges, which call them up early, an rather 
a hardship. They transgress them when they dare. 
Finding the stolen waters sweet, they do all in their 
power during vacations, and at other times, to prevent 
themselves fixnn forming the habit of early , rising. 
They ought not to feel ordoso. The business of col- 
lege, and the business of life, alike require early rising ; 
and you are your own enemy if you cherish the feel- 
ing that tbb is a burden. It ought to be a matter of 
gratitude that such regulati<»is prevul in our semi- 
nuies. One of the most celebrated writers of Eng- 
land was lately asked how it was that he wrote so 
much, and yet from ten in the foreuoon was ^t leisuiw 
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Atoi^b tbe day. " BecauM I b«gia to write at thcee 
o'doclc in th^ imornmg," wss tb^ raplf. NEost ooofi- 
denily: do I believe, that be who iFom Jus youth ip i^ 
the Mmi ef rising eariy, wHk be muoh mo/^ li]«Jf to 
lire to tAd age, buto bicely to be 4 dis^siHibad ^ 
use^ miD, and nxMie likely ta pass a Ufe tb«t is 
peacirful vti pleasanu I dwell upao diis pnot, b9* 
ctuise a kwe Sor tfae bed ib too btq^mi^ a besetting 
aD of studems, asd a sba whish som aoquues the 
stneagdi of a cabjba. 

6. B« m tht habit of leaniT^ loautJiiKg from 
every man with vhon you mett. 

The observance or neglect of thio rule will loake « 
wsnderfiii difieronee ia your character long befiwe the 
time that you an fbr^ years old. Ail act vpoa it, 
none oc Jess, but few do it as a mstter of habit and 
cdculstkn. Moat act upon it as a matter, of interest, 
w of curiosity at the moment. The greed difficulty 
is, we begin too late in life to make every thing coDr 
tribut* to increase our stock of practical informadaB. 
Sa Walter Scon gives us to understand, thu he never 
met with any man, let bis calling be what it might, 
even the most stupid fellow tbat ever rubbed dowa a 
horse, frran whom he could not, by a few moments' 
conversation, learn somethiDg wluch be did not before 
know, and which was valuable to him. This will ao- 
eount fer ^e fkct that he seined to have an intuitive 
bBOvlc<^ of every tbiag. Who but be would step 
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ia the street and not« down h word which dropped 
wmoag Ae oaths of two aagiy raen, — a word for which 
he had been looking for loondn ? It k quite as im- 
portant to go tfmwgb tin wat\d widi the ears open, 
as with tha eyes open. "When I whb youag," sajrs 
Cee3, ** my mether had a serrant, whose condoct I 
tbougbt truly vise. A man ws9 bind to brew, and 
Ais KFTBBt wu to wMch his metiiod, in order to learn 
bb Rrt. la the eoune of the process, something was 
done wUch she did not URdeTstand. She s^ed hinh 
and be abused her with Uie vilest epithets Tot her ig- 
norance and stupitfity. My mother asked ber bow 
sbe ham such abuse. ' I would be called,* said she* 
■ worse, names, a thousand times, for ^e sake of the 
information I got out of him.'" It is a false notion, 
tbat we ought to know notfakig out of our particular 
liuQ of study or profession. Youirill be none the less 
distinguished in your calling, far having obtained an 
item of practical knowledge from erery moo with 
wh«n you meet. A:id every man, in his particular 
calling, knows tilings which you do Dot, and which 
are decidedly worth knowing- 
Multitudes of gified and learned men sat under 
the mmistry of the eloquent and youthful Spencer.* 
■Riay were bis superiors in erery thing excepting 
his own profession, and perhaps in that, excepting 
the point OR which be had just been studying, 
and on which he was speaking. Yet they all felt 

I Bee htn Utt bj Dr. RalBea 
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that they were deriving information, profit, snd pleas- 
ure, from his ministry. " Old-fashiooed ecoD(»iustB 
will tell you never to pass an old nail, or an old hois^ 
shoe, or buclde, ot even a pin, mthout taking it up; 
because, although you may not want it now, you will 
find a use for it some time or other. I say the same 
thing to you with regard to knowledge. However 
useless it may appear to you at the moment, seize 
upon all that is foirly within your reach. For there 
is not a feet, within the wht^e circle of human ol»er- 
vation, nor even a fugitive anecdote that you read in 
a newspaper, or hear in conversation, that will not 
come into play some time or other ; and occasions will 
arise when they involuntarily present their dim shad- 
ows in the tram of your thinking and reasoning, 
as beloni^ng to that train, and you mil regret that you 
cannot recdl them more distinctly." 

I do not recommend you to try to learn every thing. 
Far from it. But white you have one great object in 
^ew, you can attend to other things which bav^ a 
bearing on your object. If you were now sent on 
an express to MeKico, while the great object be- 
fore you would be, to do your errand well, and 
expeditiously, ou^t you not, as you pass along, 
to use your eyes, and gaze upon the landscapes, 
the rivers, the deep glens, the water&Us, the wil<i 
solitudes of nature, which lie in your path T Ought 
you not to hare your eats open, to pick up what in- 
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fonnation, story, anec<lote, iact, every thing of the 
kiad, which you can, and thus return wiser ? Would 
all this hinder you in tbe least ? And would you not 
be fitbng yourself, by eveiy such acquisitioD, to be a 
more agreeable, intelligent and useful man ? " Sk, lic 
M habere rem necetie prorsut ett." 

7. Form Jixed principles on which you thitik 
and act, 

A good sclxJar tries so to fix erery word iu his 
memory, that, when he meets with it again, he need 
not turn to ^his dictionary. His coiqpanion may dis- 
pute its derivatioD, or its g«ider, and he may not be 
able to tell just how tbe word appeared when he look- 
ed it out ; but be has made up his mind about it, and 
has a fixed opinion. He may not now be able to tell 
you by what process be came to that opinion. It should 
be so with every thing. Do not examine a subject, 
in ord» to get seme general notion of it, but, if now 
in haste, wait till you can do it thoroughly. No mat- 
ter what it be, — of great importance or small, — if it be 
worth examining at all, do it thoroughly, and do it 
once for all ; so that, whenever the subject shall again 
come up, your mind will be settled and at rest. 
It is the possession of established and unwavering 
principles that makes a man a firm character. These 
' principles relate to right and wrong, and, indeed, to 
every thmg about which tbe judgment has to balance 
probabilities. Do not be basty in cc»ning to condu- 
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sion9. Young men generally err more by being pre- 
cipitate, thra for want of judgment. If they will only 
^ve themselves time to weigh the matter, th^ccmclu- 
sions will usually be correct. 

" I have long adopted an expedient, which I have 
found of singular service. I have a shelf in my atudy 
for tried authc^s, and one in my mnd for tiied princi- 
ples and characters. 

"When 'an tiufAor has stood a thorough examination, 
and will hear to be taken as a guide, I put him on the 
shelf! 

"When I have more fiiUy made up my mind aa a 
prindpte, I put it on the shelf! A hundred subtle 
objections may be brought against this principle ; I 
may meet with some of them, perhaps ; but my piin 
ciple is on the shelf. Generally I may be able to re- 
call the reasons which weighed with me to put it there ; 
but, if not, I am not to be sent out to sea again. 
Time was when I saw through and detected all the 
subtleties that could be brought against it. I have 
past evidence of having been fully o(xivinced; and 
there on the shelf it shall be ! 

" When I have turned a chakacter over and over on 
all sides, and seen it through and through in all situ-_ 
ations, I put it on the shelf. There may be conduct 
in the person, which may stumble others ; there ' 
may be great inconsistencies ; there may be strange 
end unaccountable turns ; but I have put that chaisctu 
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on the sbelf i difficulties will all be cleared ; every thing 
vnW come round agam. I should be mudi chagrined, 
indeed, to be obliged to take a character -down which 
I had once put up, but that has never been the case 
wiUi me yet; and the best guard against it is, not to 
be too hasty in putting them there. "^ Those who un- 
derstand the above keen remarks by experience, well 
know what a luxury it is, cm particular occasions, when 
the mind b fetigued, or the memory is weak, and 
doubts are started concerning some point of great inw 
. portance, to bave this " shelf" of established princi- 
[des to which you can go. I have never been able to 
read the history of the martyrdom of the venerable 
Latimer, without being touched, almost to tears, to see 
faim clinging to his long-established principles. They 
urged him to dispute and prove kia religion mie, and 
ihe popish, false. He knew that be was old, and Iiad 
lost somewhat of the strength of his mind. He would 
not dispute. He left that for young and vigorous 
minds, while he died simply repeating his belief! 
He knew very well thait he had once examined the sub- 
ject with alt the ngor of his intellect, and he was not 
to go and take these principles down from the " shelf," 
and ag^n prove them to be correct. C<»iduct which 
stands on such a basis, and character which strikes its 
roots thus deep, will be such as will bear scrutiny, and 
Bucb as no storm can shake 

iCMU. 
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" The mBn resolved, and steady to his trust, 

Inflexible to ill, and obetinatelf just, 
May the rade nbble'a intulence deai^se. 
Their Mtueless clamraa and Uimultuous ciies ; 

The ^rant'a Eerceneea he beguilee, 
And the stem brow and the harsh voice defies, 

And with soperior greatness smiles."' 

8. Be timple and neat m your peraoTud habits. 

It is frequently said, that "some pride b necessary 
among men, else they would itot be decent in their ap- 
pearance." ir the remark means any tl)ing, I suppose 
it means, that pride adds much and frequently to our 
personal appearance. But an angel, or any sinless 
spirit, I doubt not, would be a gentleman in appearance 
and dress, and that not fix>m pride, but from a desire 
to be more usefiil and more happy. Nothing will so 
uniformly and certunly make you unpopular, as to 
have any habits that are slovenly. 

If you hare ever learned to chew or smoke that 
Indian weed, called tobacco, I beg that you will at 
once drop all, cleanse your mouth, and never again 
defile yourself with it. Nicholas Monardus, a German, 
has written a large folio on the virtues of tobacco ; but 
it would take many such folios to prove it worthy of 
a place among civilized men. Let a man be thrown 
from a ship-wreck upon a desert island, and in a 
slate of starvation, and he would rather die than to 
eat this weed, though the island might be covered 
1 AddianD, from UorooD, Ode In., Book IIL 
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with it ; and no youth can use it, either id chewing or 
smoking, without decided and permanent injury to his 
appearance, health, and progress in study. Let a 
company spend the evening in smoking the cigar, and 
what is the efiect? They all awake, in the morning, 
restless, feverish, low-spirited, and dissatisfied. The 
bell grates upon the nerves worse than ever. The 
mouth IS clammy and bitter, the stomach uneasy, and 
each one feels like pouring out the vital principle in 
yawning. The custom certainly seems most at home 
in a filthy ale-house or bar-room. When the fashion 
was so strong in England, that James I. could get 
DO one to preach ag^nst it, his own royal hand took 
the pen and wrote a treatise which he denominateg 
"A Counterblast to T^acca." The strength of liis 
princely antidote may be gathered from the following 
closing paragraph of this royal Counterblast. " It is 
a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the note, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to the haigt, and ia 

the black fume thereof, nearest resembling the 

horrible Stygeian smoke of the pit that is bottomless." 

All experienced people will tell you that the habit 
of using tobacco, in any shape, will soon render you 
emaciated and consumptive, your nerves shattered, 
your spirits low and moody, your throat dry, and de- 
manding stimulating drinks, your person filthy, and 
your habits those of a smae. 

Let your dress be neat aod simple. Do not feel 
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tliat the body, Tvhich U merely a case for the soul, is of 
too great importance. At the same dme, he who is a 
" good and trae man," will be likely to keep the out- 
side of his house in good order. In a cert^n village 
there b a house, which seems designed to be foppiah. 
Its front is white, its left green, its back yellow, and 
its right red. Nothing could be more ridiculcMia, and 
yet it is not more ridiculous, in reality, than the dress 
of many a house that the soul must inhabit. I would 
recommend that your clothes be of good quality y — so 
good, that you constantly feel that they are worth 
preserving,' — and that you feel anxious to show your 
economy, by the length of time they last. For exer- 
cise, you should have a different dress. No one can 
enjoy, himself wlio undertakes to study and exercise 
in the same dress. Id your study, use an old coat or 
gown. You will feel more easy and comfortable, and 
your dress-coat will last all the better for it. Some 
wear a baize jacket in study ; and this is very well. I 
know of one who always studies, summer and winter, 
in his shirt sleeves; and though 1 have an opinion of 
him quite as high as he deserves, yet I cannot recom- 
mend the practice. 

Your dress should be warm. If you wear flannela 

next the skin, be sure to uke them all off when you 

sleep. Be sure, also, to keep your feet dry and warm. 

In order to this, you must use them every day in walk- 

, ing. The question m relation to dress should be, not 
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"How often can I have a new haf or coat?" but "How 
long can I wear it, and keep it handsome?" He who 
undertakes to be veiy nice and finical in his dress, 
will make but a poor student. He descends towards 
the animal world. Diyden, in his fable of the Cock 
and the Fox, seems to have had a dandy beibre him— > 

"Then, turning, said to Partlet, 'See, my dew, 
'Ho* lavish Natuie hsUi ad(»iied the jear; 
How the pale primroae and the lioleta spiiu;. 
And birds assay their thinats, disused, la wag: 
All these are oiua ; and I, with pleaaure, see 
Man slmttiiig on two legs, and idling me!'" 

No slave is so abject, as he who tiies to keep near 
the head in the race of fashions. Alexander b said 
to have bad a neck that was wry ; and this created a 
fashion, so that his courtiers all held their heads on 
one side. He was most fiisbitHiable, who lopped his 
head the most. Was this more ridiculous than what 
the votaries of fasluoD must do continually? But 
cannot a student be particularly nice about his dress 
without having his heart all in it? I reply, "that 
whenever you see the tail of a fox out of the hole, 
you may be pretty sure that the fox is in the hole," 
Keep your clothes neat and clean ; your coat, your 
hat, your boots or shoes, and be neat as to your 
linen ; but do not feel that this is by any means the 
great business of lile. 

Pay particular attention to your teetb. By this I 
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mean, simply, cleanse them with a soA brash and 
with water, in which a little common salt is dissolved, 
the last thing before you retire at night. This simple 
direcuon, faithfully followed, will ordinarily keep the 
teeth good till old age. I would urge this, because, if 
neglected, the tbllowiugaie iheresults: — Your breath 
will inevitably become offensive from defective teeth ; 
your comfort will be destroyed by frequent tooth-ache ; 
your health will suffer for tbe want of good teeth to 
masticate the food; and last, though not least, -you 
will early lose your teeth, and thus your public 
speaking will be irreir'i,evably injured. These may 
seem small afiairs now, but the habit of neglect will 
assuredly bring bitter repentance when it is too late 
to remedy the neglect. 

Do not affect singularity in any of your habits. 
We never feel at home with a man fi{ odd habits ; 
and any such will assuredly increase upon him. He 
makes a h^vy draft upon the kindness of mankind, 
who is every day demanding that they bear with his 
eccentricities. You may now recollect a most excel- 
lent man, who is often seen in company, with his feet 
poised upon the top of a chair, and nearly as high as 
his head, and not unfrequently upon a table. The 
habit was acquired when a student ; and though a 
whole company has often ached over the habit, yet it 
remains unaltered. You may be boorish in manners, 
and be like Joknton in that respect; but he bad 
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talents and industry, which could make him distin- 
guished in spite of bis ill manners. 

Be particularly attentiTe to your behavior at table , 
Tor, from his situatiiHi, the student is peculiarly tempted 
to err there. Tbere is an almiptness and bluntness 
in the manoeis of some professioml men — a com- 
plete treading under loot of all pc^teness. It may be 
attributed to the fact that they probably associated 
but little with refined society while students; and 
when they came out into the world, not knowing how 
to behavQ, they put on the blunt, bair-clotb mode, as 
if conscious of abiliues which would sufier them to 
despise form and politeness. But a man is never 
m(»:e mistaken than when he supposes that any 
strength of mind or attainments mil render his 
company agreeable, while bis manners are r\ide. If 
you are accustomed to society, behave as you know 
how ; if not accustomed to it, behave modestly, and 
you will behave well ; so that, in all your intercouiM 
with your fellow-students, always muntun the ap- 
pearance and character of a gentleman, never that 
of a buSbon, or a sloven. And as your character 
now is, in these respects, so it is to he through life. I 
liBve known students whose wasb-stand, and establish- 
ment, showed that they were slovens; and thev were 
never known to improve in these respects. Keen 
your room and person, at all times, just as yoit wouia 
have it if you expected your mother or sister to make 
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you a visit. Neatness is the word by which to 
desigaate all that is meant b regard to your personal 
appearance. 

Cleanliness is the first maiic oi politeness; it is 
agreeable to others, and is a very pleasant sensatioa 
to ourselves. The humor ^ Swift was not misap- 
plied when be describes himself as recovering from 
siclcness by changing his Itnen. A clean, neat 
appearance is always a good letter (tf introduction. 
May 1 request my readers to gather the applicarion 
and moral of the following beautiful story: — "A 
dervise, of great sanctity ,-one monibg, bad the misfor 
tune, as he took up a crystal cup, which was conse- 
crated to the prophet, to let it fail upon the ground, 
and dash it to pieces. Hb son coming in some time 
after, be stretched out his hand to bless him, as his 
manner was every morning ; but the youth, gomg out, 
stumbled over the threshold and broke his arm. As 
tthe old man wondered at these events, a caravan 
passed by in its way to Mecca; the dervise ap- 
proached it to beg a blessing ; but as he stroked one 
of the holy camels, he received a kick from the beast, 
which sorely bruised him 1 His sorrow and amaze- 
ment increased upon him, until he recollected that, 
through hurry and inadvertency, he had that morning 
come abroad vnthout washing his hands."^ 

9. Acquire the habit of doing every thing well. 

It is well known that Johnson used to write and 
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lend copy to the press, without even looking it over 
by way of rerising. This was the effect of habit. 
He began by composing slowly, but with great 
accuracy. We are nMurally impatient of restraint, 
and have so little patience at our command, that it is 
a rare thing to find a young man doing any thing as 
well as he can. He wishes to do it quickly. And 
in the conversation of students, you seldom hear me 
tell how well lie did thb or that, but hoxo qaickly 
This is a pernicious habit. Any thing that is wortb 
doing at all, b worth doing well ; snd a mind well 
disciplined in other respect;, is defective, if it have 
not this habit. A young man, who unexpectedly lost 
the affections of a young lady, of whom he was 
sufficiently fond, infurraed bis friend, with a good 
degree of shrewdness, that be doubted not that hs 
lost the prize from a very small circumstance. Sb« 
handed him a letter which she had been writing to a 
friend, and asked him to direct it. He did so, but in 
a manner so hurried and slovenly, (for it was bit 
great ambition to be quick in doing any thing,) tbat 
she blushed when she received it. From that little 
circumstance her affections seemed to cool, until tbey 
were dead to him. His friend comforted him by 
saying tbat "she was more th^n half right." 

This incident is mentioned, not on account of its 
dignity, but to illustrate the point in hand. Every 
thing should be done wtU, and practkie will soon 
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enable jou to do It quickly. Hon many are mtsen- 
ble readers, and miserable writers, as to manner and 
matter, because they do not possess this habit! 
Euripides used to compose but three lines, while a 
contemporary poet composed three hundred ; but wie 
wrote for immortality, and the other for the day. 
Your reading had better be but little, your cooversa- 
Jions but few, your compositions short and well 
done. The man who is in a " great hurry," is com- 
monly the one who hurries over the small stages of the 
journey, without making the great business of life 
to consist in accomplishing as much as possible. 
The great secret of Buonaparte's skill as a warrior, 
consisted in this ; that he did his business thoroughly : 
if he met an army in two or three divisions, he did 
not divide his army in the same proportion. No : he 
brought all his strength to hear upon one point, until 
that was annihilated. So with McDonough, during 
our last war. He directed all his. force, every gun, 
against the "big ship" of the enemy. No matter 
how pressing or annoying' others might be ; every ball 
was to be sent towards the " big ship," till her guns 
were silent. This is a good principle to carr)' out in 
regard to every thing. 

"How is it that you do so much?" said one in 
astonishment at the efforts and success of a great 
man. " Why, I do but one thing at a time, and try to 
iimth it once fot all." 1 would therefore have you 
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keep this in mind: — Do not send a letter home 
bloned or hurried, and ask them to excuse it, because 
you are in a hurry. You have no tight to be in such 
a hurry. It is doing injustice to youiself. Do not 
make a memonindum so carelessly, that in fire years 
you can make nothing of it. Do not buny any thing 
so that you know not what you do, or do not know 
certainly about it, and hare to trust to rague impres- 
sions. What we call a super6cial character, is formed 
in this way ; and none who are not carefiil to form 
and cherish the habit of doing every thijig well, may 
expect to be any thing else than superficial. 

10. Make emutmi efforU to be matter of yow 
temper. 

The ofien-quoted remark of Solomon, in regard to 
authorship and study, is true to life ; and that study 
which is such a "weariness to the flesh," will almost 
certainly reach the nerres, and render you more <« 
less liable to he irritated. Who would hare thought 
that the elegant Goldsmith would, in his retirement, 
have been peevish and fietliil? So, we are told, was 
the fiict. And perhaps he who could write the Citi- 
zen of the World, and the Deserted Village, and the 
Vicar of Wakefield, exhausted his nerrea, in trying 
to be kind-hearted and pleasant in his writings ; so 
that, when he fell back into real life, he had no mate- 
rials left wllb which to be agreeable. Be this as it ■ 
tnay, it is not unfrequently the case, that he who can 
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appear kiad and pleasant with his pen, and when 
abroad, Is neverdieless growing sour and crabbed in 
bis suidy. Hence it has sometimes been said of a 
Etudent, " He is at times the most agreeable, and at 
times ihe moat disagreeable of men." It will require 
DO »nsll exeruoD, on your part, to become master of 
yourself. He that is master of his owa spirit, is a 
hero indeed. Nothing grows laster by indulgence, 
than the habit of speaking to a cfKnpanioa hastily : ii 
soon becomes so 6iXed that it lasts through life. In 
order to avoid it, cultivate manliness of character. 
Be fi:ank and open-hearted. Not merely appear so, 
but really be so. There is an openness, a nobleness 
of soul, about some men, which is quickly discovered, 
and as highly valued. We know that there is 
originally a difierenoe in men. Some seem to be 
bom small, close, misuuhroptc, and their whole 
contour is on a conQ-acted scale. But there is no 
reason why they should yield to this constitutional 
trait, and become more and more so. You may have 
been neglected in your childhood in this respect ; but 
this is no reason why you should neglect y<Mu:^lf. 
You will often see students, whose means are small, 
much respected for tiieir nobleness and manliness of 
character. I mention this, that you may not forget 
that it is not the circumstance of being rich or poor, 
which creates this trait in your character. 
Be contented in your siluatira. Nothing will 
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■ooaer reader any one disagreeable, or sooner deMrojr 
his ovfa peftee, than a discoUeoted spiiit. Wbo 
can expect to oaaster iuBnelf, to master languages, to 
master matheiBatics, and to master a thousand diffi- 
culties, while obtaioing a tborou^ and complete 
education, wjlboM meeting witli discouiBgements ? 
Who ever undertook to explore a great regitm, 
without meeting vnlh hot suns, and oold runs, with_ 
clouds of duet, ftod swarms of dies ?— ^our Foc»n is 
not pleasant. It is to be regretted; but, as the 
traveller said about his straw-bed on the garret floor, 
"he could get a great deal of good deep out of it," 
you can study hard sad thoroughly in it. You will 
beresfter often be called to task your mind under 
circumstances vastly wot>e.^Your room-mate is not 
good-tempered or agreeable. Veiy like ; but he will 
become much better by associating with you, if you 
are fiuthful to yourself. He may have had poor 
advantages ; iie may naturally possess a dispo^ticMi 
peculiarly cross-gnuoed ; but be is susceptible of 
great improvement ; and if you are feithfiil, he will 
alter more than you con now imagine. How many 
young men have been saved frooi ruin by the 
example and kind warnings of their room-mates!^ 
Your boarding-place is not to your mind. Very 
like ; but as the great ot^t b the mind, rather than 
the body, you will soon cease to regard it, if you do 
not stop to brood over it. — You see others with more 
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pocket-money, and better dressed, thsn yourself. 
True; but remember that the recitatioD-room kthe 
place where scholars are measured, and that neicber 
broadcloth nor pocket-money will avail there. You 
will not uofrequeatly notice a great difierence in the 
appearance of the same scholars when on tbe prome- 
nade and in the recitation-room. Tou will find 
many who can do much better In demonstratmg the 
&shions of the day, than in demonstrating the 
problems in spherical trigonometry, or in construing 
Thucydides. Will you envy such, and repine at 
your circumstances ? 

Another way to avoid discontent and peerishness, 
is carefully to, avoid reverie. Castle-building cannot 
be laughed out of existence, else had it long since 
been no more. The mischiefi of it are immense. 
We .are not satisfied with what we now are ; we have 
Qo patience to dig, and wait, and grow to eminence ; 
and so we go off on tbe wings of imagination, and 
range through all desirable conditions, and select one, 
and at once »t down on empire or greatness. Nature 
and fortune never combined to create such an 
Elysium for feUen man as you can at once create for 
yourself. Fancy soon obtains the victory over the 
soul ; for it is vastiy more easy for us to sit in our 
chair, and dream ourselves into statesmen and orators, 
rulers, and movers of the WOTld, than to put forth the 
exertions recuired to become tolerable in actual life 
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in any profession. The sage. In Rasselas, who spent 
his time and thoughts, and wore himself down for ten 
years, in guiding and regulating the planets and sea- 
sons, was wise, in comparison with many who live in 
reverie ; for his feelings became meUowed and kind, 
whereas, in most cases, the whole influeace of these 
day-dreams is bad. TTietf decidedly tour the fetU 
ivgs. Notice your own feelings. As you descend 
upon the world after a season of communing with 
fancy, it seems like a forsaken castle, cold and cheer 
less. In these recedes, you will meet with enemies 
enough ; but it is only that fancy may lift you above 
them, and show you how superior you are to every 
thing like difficulties or opposition. I am confident 
that I do not speak at random when I say, I have 
known young men whose feelings became morose, and 
their countenances became (Kutpum, like those of the 
Pharisees, wholly in consequence of frequently en- 
countering legkins of eaemtes and troubles in their 
reveries. Let the ima^ation become your master, 
and hold the reins, and you will soon become a dis- 
contented spirit. At this point, I am persuaded, in- 
sanity frequently beg^. Indeed, be who lives \a an 
imaginary world is, quoad hoc, insane. Who can be 
pleasant and good-natured, afler having sat an hour, 
persuading himself that he was electrifying the senate, 
or melting a jury, or overwhelming a city congregation, 
with a nauon ga^ng at Ins greatness, and then sud- 
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deoly awaking, and finding that he dreada to have the 
hour of reciting arrive ? 

11. Cultivate touadtiesi ofjudgment. 

Some can decide, almost intuitively, upon the char- 
acter of the last person they have met. So of a boc^. 
They can turn it over, read part of a page here, and a 
sentence or two in another place, and decide, unhes- 
itatingly, upon its meiits. When a prejucUce has 
once entered your mind against a man or an a'utb<M', 
it is hard to eradicate it. It warps the judgment 
and makes you partial. If this halnt be indulg- 
ed, the mind soon becomes habituated to act &om 
prejudice, rather than judgment. " A perfectly just 
and sound mind is a rare and invaluable gift. But it 
is still much more unusual to see such a mind unbias- 
ed in all its actings. God has gjven this soundness of 
mind but lo few ; and a very small number of those 
few escape the bias of some predilection, perhaps ha- 
bitually operating ; and none, at all times, are perfect- 
ly free. I once saw this subject forcibly illustrated. 
A watch-maker told me that a gentleman had put an 
esquisite watch into his hands, that went irregulaiiy. 
It was as perfect a piece of work as was ever made. 
He took it to pieces, and put it together again, twenty . 
times. No manner of defect was to be discovered ; 
and yet tbe watch went intolerably. At last it struck 
him, that pos^bly the balance-wheel might have been 
near a magnet : on applying a needle to it, he found 
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his suspicions tnie : here was all the miscbief. The 
steel works in the other parts of the watch had a per- 
petual infiuence oa its moliaiia; and the watch went 
as well as possible with a new wheel. If the sound- 
est mind be magftetized by any piedilection, it must 
act irregulariy." 

As to juilgiug of your own character, do not forget, 
that every ^man is almost sure to overrate his own 
impofcvice. Our trieuds flatter us, and our own 
hearts still more. Our faults are not seen, or, if seen, 
passed over, or soiWned down, by txHh of these par- 
ties. The ^dgmMit of our enemies, though more 
severe upon us, is more likely to be correct. They 
at least open our eyes to defects, which we were in 
danger of nerer seeing. Another thing is to be no- 
ticed. The world praises you for this at that thing 
which you do. If, en examina^n, you find the mo- 
tives of that action wrong and siofiil, are you, then, 
judging correctly, if you estimate your character by 
their judgment ? Many of our virtues are of a doubt- 
ful nature, and we are in danger of placing all such 
on the credit side of the ledger. 

An officer in our army, of high character and prom- 
ise, told me that he once sat down to weigh the princi- ' 
pie of en^ abstinence from ardept spirit, and to de- 
cide whether it was his duty, in his circumstances, to 
adopt it. He took a large sheet of paper, and began by 
setting down, in regular order, all the reaatms why the 
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prbciple of entire abstjnence ought not to prevail. 
The list was somewhat long and imposing. He felt 
pretty sure that he might safely take that side of the 
question. But to make it perfectly sure, he began to 
set down, on another page, the argunients on the other 
side. They soon began to grow and grow, till be was 
astonished at their number and weight. They quick- 
ly out-numhered their opponents ; and it did not at 
first strike his attention, that be had several put down 
against entire abstmence which belonged to the other 
side. These were shifted and altered, till, at last 
with one dash of the pen, be blotted out the few that 
rema'ined; and, though he has now forgotten the 
steps of the process, yet, from that hour to this, he 
has never had a doubt on the question. This is what 1 
mean by cultivating soundness of judgment. The pro- 
cess may be slower than to jump to conclusions, but it 
Is much more satisfactory, and will give you the habit 
. of weighing and judging correctly.- 

12. Trentmentofparenta, friends, and companions, 
I hope it will appear that I am not out of place in 
trying to lead you to make the proper treatment of 
friends a habit. Whether you intend it or not, it will 
become so. Remember that, when you are away 
from home, you are more likely to forget and neglect 
your parents, than they are to forget you. You are 
in new scenes, forming new acquaintances. , They 
stay at home; they see your room, your clothes — ■ 
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walk over the rooms where your voice baa been so 
often and so long heard. They follow you away; 
they miss you at the table, and speak of you ; they 
let no day pass without speaking of you, and at night 
they send their thoughts away after you, and have a 
thousand anxieties ahoul you, which nothing but your 
attentions can remove or alleviate. The poet beauti- 
fully compares this anxiety lor absent ftiends to that 
of the bird which leaves her young. She ctmstandy 
fears the serpent mil find them during her absoice, 
though she knows her presence could do them no 
good. 

* Comea minore Bum ttitunu in metu, 

Qw m^or abaeutea habet ; 

Ut anidenfl imidainibufl pullii avii 

Serpentium tlli^Mua timet 

MiffB relictis : uod at adrit, auzill 

Latura plua prtesentibus."' 

Ton cannot act the part of a dutifiil child, without 
diuly sending your thoughts home. Write to friends 
often, and at ttated timei. Any correspondence be- 
tween friends is, in all respects, more valuable, inter- 
esting, useful and pleasant to all parties, for being reg- 
ular and at stated times. You then know when to 
write, and when to expect a letter, and there is no 
wondering why a letter does not come, and no chiding 
£ir negligence. E^ter into no correspondence, unless 
it be on occasional business, which will not be ao val< 
I Hor. Ckim. V. 
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uable that you wish lo continue it; and theo have 
periodioal times of writing. To your parents, it 
should be at least once every mcmth. lu these letters, 
talk out your feelings in that easy, cheeifiil manner, 
that you would were you at home, and entertaining the 
family aide in tlia vacatioD. 1 shall not ask pardon 
for introducing here a letter fn»n one, whose attentions 
to the person addressed have never been regretted. 
The letter needs no ezpoutor, and, as it seems to me, 
no apt^gy for being inserted here. 

" Gilltgt, Tueaibq Evtmitg 

" My dear Mother, 

Though I am now sitting with my bat-L. 
towards you, yet I lore you acme the less ; and, whai 
is quite as strange, I can see you just as plainly as 
if I stood peeping in upon you. I can see you all, just 
as you sit round the lamily table. Tell me, if I do 
not see you. There is mother, on the right of the 
table, with her knitting) and s book open before her; 
Knd anon she glances her eyes from the work on - 
paper to that on her needles ; now counts the stitches, 
and then puts her eye on the book, and starts off for 
another round. There b Mary, lookiqg wise, and 
sewing mth all her might, now and then stopping to 
give Sarah and Louisa a lift in getting their lessons, 
and trying to bitiate them into the mysteries of ge- 
ography. She is on the lefl of the table. There, in 
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the back' gnmnd, is ^ent Joseph, with his slate, now 
making a mark, and then biting bis lip, or scratching 
his head, to see if the algebraic expressiop may hare 
hidden in either of those places. George is in tfaa 
kitchen, dnkeriog his skates, orcanttiving a tiajf for that 
fid (lender of a rat, whose cunning has so long brought 
mcMtificaUon upon all his boastings. I can now bear 
his hammer, and his whistle-«-thai peculiar, sucking-sort 
(Jwhisde, which always indkntes a puzzled state of 
the brain. Uttle WiUJam and Henry are snug in bed, 
and, if you will just open their bed-room door, you will 
barely hear them breathe. And now, mother has 
stopped, and is absent and thoughtful, and my beart 
tells me that sbe is thmking of her only absent child. 
Who can he be? Will you doubt any more that 1 hare 
■ studied magic, and can see ^th my back turned to 
you, and many a bill and valley between us ? 

You have been even kbder than I expected, at 
you promised. I did not expect to hear from you till 
to-morrow, at the eailiest. But as I was walking, to- 
-day, one of my class-mates cries, '' A bundle for you 
at the stage-office ! " and away I went as fast as the 
dignity of a sophomore would allow me. The bundle 
I seized, and. muffled it under my cloak, though it 
made my arm ache, and, with as much speed as my 
" conditions " would permit me, I reached my room. 
Out came my knife, and, forgetting all your good ad- 
vkse about *< strings and fragments," the s^d bundlo 
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qiuckly ovned me victor, and opened its yerf be&rt lo 
me ; and it bada.warm heart too, for there were the 
stockings, (they are now on mj feet, i. e. one pair,) 
and there were the flannels, and the bosoms, and the 
^ gloves, and the jnncushion from Louisa, and the 
needle-book from Saiah, and the paper &om ilaijf 
and the letters and love from all of jrou. I spread 
open my treasures, and both my heart and feet danced 
fiir joy, while my hands actually nibbed each other 
out of sympathy. Thanks to you all, lot. bundle, and 
lettets, and love. One comer of my eye is now moist- 
ened, while I say, " Thank ye-all, gude folks." I must 
not ibrget to mention the apples — "the six apples, 
one from each "^-and the beautifiil little loaf of cake. 
I should not dare call it little, if it had not brought the 
name from you. The apples I have smelled of, and 
the cake I have just nibbled a little, and pronounce it 
lo be " m the finest taste." 

Now, a word about your letters. I cannot say 
much, for I have only read mother's three times, and 
Mary's twice. Those parts which relate to my own 
acts and ddngs, gready edify me. Right glad to find 
that the spectacles fitted mother's eyes so well. You 
wondered how I hit it. Why, have \ not been told 
from my very babyhood, " You have your mother's 
eyes ? " And what b plainer, than that, if I have her 
eyes, I can pick out glasses that will fit them ? I am 
glad, too, that the new book is a &vorite. I shall 
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have to de)>eRd on you to read for me, for here I read 
nothiog but my lexicon, and, peradventure, dip mlo 
mathematics. Joseph's knife shall be forthcoming, and 
the orders of William and Henry shall be honored, 
if the apothecary has the pigments. " George is de> 
lighted with his new sled " — b cheering item ; for my 
thumb has retired into his cot, and growled and ached 
ever S'oce, end even now, ever and anon, gives me a 
twinge, bf way of recalling the feat of building the 
sled. And you really think the pigs have profited by 
my labors, and that, though they have forgotten me, 
yet they like the sty ^ If they do well, I shall be 
paid next k]\, whether they are grateful or not. 
Old Charley should be kept warm. He has carried 
us too many miles to be neglected now. I am sorry I 
did not have his condition more in mind when at home. 
Poor fellow, I enjoyed his aid, and helped, to make 
him grow old. And old Rover, let him have bis new 
kennel warm ; and if be thinks so much of me as to 
"go to my room" after me, let him have my old 
wrapper. One member more, — tell Sukey that, 
though I mention her after horses and dogs, it is not 
out of any want of respect. I will wear the mittens 
which she knit and sent, and, in return, though I can- 
not approve, will send as much, at least, of "real 
Scotch," as will fill her box. 

I suppose the pond is all frozen over, and the skat- 
ing good. I know it is foolish ; yet, if mother and 
6 
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Maty had skated as many " mooDy " mgbts as I have, 
they would sigh, not at the thought, but at the fact 
that skating days are over. Never was a face more 
bright and beautiful than the fiice of that pond in a 
clear, cold night, under a full moon. Do the bo^ go 
down by my willow still ? and do they still have the 
flag on the little island in the centre, where I used to 
rear the flag-staff once a year? I was going to tell 
you all about college. But when I think I*ffill begin, 
pop ! — my thoughts are all at home ! What a p^ace 
home is \ I would not now exchange ours &r wealth 
enough to make you all kings and queens.- 

I am warm, well, and ccnnfortaUe : we all study 
•ome ; and dull fellows like me have to confess that 
we study 'hard. We have no genius to help ua. 
My chum is a good fellow :— he now sits in y<nider 
comer — 'his feet pc»sed upon the stove in such a way, 
that the dullness seems to have all run out of his heels 
bto his head, for he is fast asleep. 

I have got it framed, and there it hangs — the pic* 
ture of my father! I never look up without seeing it, 
and I never see it without thinking that my mother is 
K widow, and that I am bet eldest sod. What more 
1 hink, I will not be fool enough to say : you will 
umigine it better than I can gay it. 

Your gentle hint, dear mother, about leaving my 
Bib e at home, was kind ; but it will relieve you to 
fan V that I lefl it designedly, and, in its place^ took 
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my dear fether's from the upper tdwif in our littla 
Ulttaiy Toran ; and what is more, I read it ereiy dty. 

I need not say, Write ! write ! for 1 know that soot* 
of yott will, at the end ot three weeks. But lore ta 
you all, ^ much too. I sbaU t^ you ofaiy method* 
o£ ecoDCHny in my next. 

Your KSwtionste son, be." 

Can any of my readers doubt but a letter like the 
above, would do much to allevkle the oxiety of the 
mother, and add greatly to.the comfort of the family ? 
Every son can show such atteatioas, and at the same 
time keep fais own heart wvm with the remoB- 
brances of home and kindred. It w^ add to your ease 
in letter-writing, and it mil cultivate some of the no- 
blest and sweetest virtues of whidl the bean is sus- 
ceptible. 

I would say a few words on the choice and treau 
ment of friends ; and, as this subject is treated of by 
almost every writer, I shall be brief. Yo« must have 
some, and vrill have some, with whom you are more 
intimate than with the rest <^ your corapaiuoiis. 
There are two special difficulties attending friendships ; 
first, it is hard to acquire a real friend ; and, secondly, 
it is still harder to keep him. The acquaintance, 
which is afterwards ripened into friendship, is, of 
course, in the 6rst place, casual. And those who are 
Gcst tQ extend the hand to eminace you. are seldom 
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those whose friendship craitioues long. Be cautious 
in selecting your fnends, and look long and well be- 
fore you allow any one to say, that he ia your bosom- 
companion, and that you share each other's thoughts 
and secrets. In selecung yoiir Iriends, you will re- 
member that you will borrow habits, trtuts of chaiac- 
ter, modes of thwigbt and expresuon, fiom each other ; 
and, therefore, be careful to select those who have nid 
excellonoes merely, but whose faults are as few as 
may be. Some rely too much upon friends, and think 
they will nerer pass asvay^ and never change. Oth- 
ers, who have known, by experience, that friends may 
do both, will tell you that friendship is " but a name," 
and means nothing. £xtrenies are never in the 
right. There is much, both of wisdom and beauty, in 
the following remarks. They are not taken from the 
writings of Confucius, else had they been set m gold 
long since. 

" Sweet language will multiply fnends, and a fair- 
^>eaking tongue will multiply kind greetings. Be in 
peace with many : nevertheless, have but one counsel- 
lor in a thousand. If thou wouldst get s friend, prove 
him first, and be not hasty to credit bim ; for some 
man is a friend &» his own occasion, and will not abide 
m the day of thy trouble. Separate thyself from 
thine enemies, and take heed to thy friends. A faith- 
ful friend is a strong defence, and be that hath found 
Bucb a one, hath found a treasure. A faithful friend 
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Js the medicine of life. Foisake not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable to him : a new fiiend is as 
new wine : when it is <M, thou Aalt drink it with 
pleasure. Whoso castetb a stone it the birds &ayeth 
them away, and- he that upbraidetb his ^nd Iveak- 
eth fiiendships ; for upbmding, ox pride, or disclosing 
of Secrets, or a treacherous wound, every fiiend will 
depart." 

" Verbum dulce muldpUcat amicos, et lingua eucharis 
in bono homine abundat. Muld paciSci rint tibi, et 
consDiarius sit dbi nous de mille. S poesides amicum, 
in tentatkme posnde eum, et ne fonle credas eL Est 
enim amicus secundum tempus suum, et non perma- 
nebit in die tribulationis. Ah iniraitus tuis, separaie, 
et ab amicis tuis atteode. Amiois fidelis, pioiectio 
for^s; qui autem invenit ilium, invenit tbesaunim. 
Amicus fidelis, medicanentum viue. Ne derelinr 
quas amicum antiquum : novus emm non erit similis 
illi : vinum novum, amicus novus, veterascet, et cum 
sua^tate bibes illad. Mittens lajMdem in volatilia, 
dejiciet ilia : sic et qui coovitiatur amico, diasoluit am- 
iddam: ciHiviliis, et superlua, et mysterii revetauone, 
et plaga dolosa, — in bis omnibus effiigiet amicus." * 

Pf o one can long be your friend for whran you have 
iiot a dedded esteem — en esteem that will not permit 

* The lover of cluneal LaUn will pleue to lemenber, tliat 1 
BO mote elum credit for the Lttin, thtn fiw the beanliJU eeati 
■nenta m iueleguttly ezpieMed ia it 
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you to trifle with ha feeiiags, and which, of course^ 
will prevent his trifling with yours. Great &iniUarily 
is iacoD»stent with any alwfisg iriendship. 

"The man who hails you Tom, or J&ck, 
And proree^ bj tbnmping on your back, 

His aenae of your great amnt, 
b Bach a fiiend that ooe bad need 
Be very much his Mead indeed, 

To pardon oi to beoi it." 

Foa wiU soon be ashamed to love oae for whom 
you have not a high esteem. Love will only fi^ow 
«steeiB. fa order to have or keep a fnend, you must 
not have a parti(!le of envy towards bim, however ex- 
alted his character or merits. Says a beautiful writer, 
" He who can once doubt whether he should rejoice 
in his friend's being happier than himself, may depend 
upon it, that he is an ut^: stranger to this virtue." 

You will alwajrs observe that those friendships 
which are the purest, end the most abiding, are chosen 
fer the good qualities of the heart, rather than for 
those of the head. I should be eoiry to ^ve the im- 
pression, that the finest qualities of the heart may ix>t 
accompany the highest intellectual character; and I 
am satisfied Uiat there is no good reason why they do 
not. But it has hew tfatemjly remariced, " J <k> not 
remember that Achates, who b represented as dio 
Btii &vorite, either gives his advice, or strikes a blow, 
through the whole .£naid." 
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Prudence is a prime quality in a friend ; and zeal 
and noise are not always indicative of the greatest 
ability or desire to do you good. But in order to 
have a true fHend, you must determine to be to him 
just what you wish him to be to you. While I would 
recoromeDd every young man to commit to memory 
tha whole of Cowper's beauti&I description of 
" Friendship," I would particularly request him lo 
keep the following sentiment uppermost : 

* " Who seeks a friend, should come diBpoaed 
T' exhibit, in foil bloom disclosed, 

The gnues and the beauties 
That form the character he seelu ; 
Fof 'tis a onion that bespeaks 

Reciprocated duties." 

A ^milority of inclinations is by no means essential 
to a perfect and abiding friendship. We admire those 
traits of character which we do not ourselves possess. 
They are new to us, and we feel that from them we 
can supply our own defects. 

Although it is considered one great duty of Inead- 
ship to discover faults, and give reproofs, yet it is a 
dangerous duty. It must be done very delicately and 
kindly, and be sure not too frequently. There were 
once two Inends, room-mates, who agreed that, every 
night, they would tell each other every thing, which 
they had seen during tlie day, which was in the least 
degree out of the way. They did so a while. They 
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did it kindjj" ; but it was too much for poor fauman 
nature. Tbey soon parted, aod took new rooms, but 
without ever disclosing to each other the true cai^se, 
even if they were conscious of it at the time. I do 
not, on the whole, believe it is the appropriate busi- 
ness of a friend to discover faults and reprove you — 
but it is, to support you in high and noble ptasuitt, 
raiting your xpinU, and adding to yow courage, till 
you oui-do. yourself. Are tliose families tbe happiest, 
where every member is to be tiied by a constant or 
frequent fault-finding ? Far from it. If you wish your 
fiiend to do well, encourage him, susuin him when 
in trials or troubles, and thus you become tbe " med- 
icine of life." Cultivate your old friends : but you 
must form new ones also; for our changes by removal 
and death are so frequent, that he who now makes no 
new friends will soon find himself without any. Need 
it be said, that a strict and unwavering regard for truth 
is absolutely essential to having friends? We do not 
wish to be associated with those whose veracity can, 
in the least, be suspected. " When speech is em- 
ployed as the vehicle of &lsebood, every man must 
disunite himself from others, Inhabit his own cave, and 
seek prey only for hunself," and in vain ask or seek 
for a fiiend. 

I have dwelt somewhat on this point, — ^longer, per- 
haps, than was to be expected, under the title of tHs 
chapter. . But it is my wish that all my readers may 
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have friends, select, dimiterested friends ; and I know 
tbat thejr cannot, unless ihejr make it a part of th^ 
daily- habits and business to cultivate their own hearts, 
and render themselves worthy of being beloved. "Die 
tree cannot live and thrive without great care ; but if it 
receive that care, it will bear fiuitabuadaptly for many 
years. How oRien has the heaitcf ay reader iknlted 
at the warm greetings of one «1io said, ** Your &ithw 
and I were fiiendsl " Friendship eu Isssen no joy 
by banng a sharer. It brightens ereiy rate. At tbe 
■ame time, it diminishes sorrow, in every ^hape, by 
llividing the burden. 

"Htwt thou « friasd P—thou hut indeed 
A rich end large aupplj — 
Treasure to aerve your every need, 
Well managed, till yon die.^ 
5* 
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STUDY, 

When the compuiy bod ivearied t'aeaaultM. ia 
tr^ig to make an egg sUud on its tad, they were 
amazed at tbe simplicity of the thing, when once they 
had seen Coluinbus do it. 

" Why, any body can do that ! " 

"Why, thea, did you not J" was the searching 
reply. 

It seems tu be an easy affiir to study. There t* 
the room, aud there tbe books vid there the lesson : 
vhat mo» do you want J You want to know bow to 
go to work — hovi to itudy. The interruptions to 
study, eiren when the student has nothing else to do, 
— 4iot I care, not a burden of any kind to trouble him, 
—Hire numerous and vexatious. Deductions must be 
made for ill health, and seasons when tbe spiritti droop, 
and nfaen there is a total disrelish for study, and a 
want of courage, by which the mind can he hnnigbt 
up t(/ acdon ; for a total ignorance of the best methods 
of studying ; for the interruptions of companions who 
have yawned over their own books, till they could 
mako little or nothiag out of them, and then have come 
to get sympathy and countenance from Mhets ; fin 
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the dme wasted in leadiDg DoveU, or other useless 
books; and, above all, for that natural, ihhereot indo- 
leDce, which recoils from the task of rebuking the 
wandering of the thoughts, and brii>ging them back 
to their prescribed tasks. Escaping Irom home will 
Dot relieve the difficulty ; neither mil removing from 
(me scbocd to another, or changing one college for 
another. You must make up jour mind that no one 
can- go on in a course of study without interruptions 
fro;u within and from without. Calculate upon this. 
And it is well that it is so ; for, in real life, if you can 
get two frill hours in a -week without interruption, you 
may think it extraordinary. The mind must fwm the 
halnt of being checked and interrupted, and of bring- 
ing itself back to the p(»nt from wluch it was taken 
off, and at once pursuing the train of mental operations 
in which it was engaged. ^11 this power is obtained, 
you are itot prepared (or active life ; and in propor- 
tion as it is acquired, in that proportion will Httie hin- 
derances appear to you of little consequence. I pro- 
pose to make some suggestions in the form of hints 
in relation to study, not so much regarding the order 
of their introduction, as endeavi^g not to omit any 
that are of real importance. 

1 . The number of kourt of daily ttudy. 

No fixed time can be marked' out for all. Thin 
must vary vnth the constitution of each individual. A 
mind that moves slowly requires and will bear mc«v 
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time {at study. Id Genauiy, the students spend 
many taore hoaa &aa we can in this coantry. I 
bave tried to account for the feet, thst, with their pn- 
posterous bdnU of eating ud indcdence, tbejr cut 
Rudy so many hoars in a day, and that to extreme M 
age. Doubtless natiooal habits do sainething ; indi- 
vidiial habits do soroething ; but these mil not account 
for it. Many of tbem will study sixteen hours a day ; 
few of them less than tfairteeii. We should all die 
under it ! The difference may be attributed to two 
causes, for the conectness of which I cannot vouch ; 
viz. th»r mental openttions -are slower thte oun, 
and their climate islesa variable and bettCT adapt- 
ed to a student's life. Few, in our own country, 
ever studied half as much as tfaey have, if hours 
are to be the oriterioa. But another remark may 
here be fnade. G^many is distii^uished tor tlie 
study of the classics, for the making of lexicons and 
cfxnmentaries, and for studies of such a nature as 
require dSIgeece and accuracy, but make no very 
great draft upon ^e soul. Be this as it may, it b 
certiun Uiat we must do wha£ we do, by way of 
dtuly study, m fewer hours ; and, in my view, it is 
vastly better to chun the attention down closely, and 
study hard, a few hours, than to try to keep it moder- 
ately fixed and mgaged for a greater length of time. 
Our most successful students seldom study over six 
hours ra a day. In this I include nothing of reciu> 
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titxaa, of desnltciy, }nlf-ibrmsd impulses of tfat 
mind; but I mean retl, hard, devoted s&idy. H» 
who would study six hours a day, wkh all tbe attain 
tion of ffhicb ihe soul is capaUe, need not feu- bat ba 
'wfll yet stand high m bis calling. But maik n>e,— <f 
mttst be ttudif «> intmte ta the tout loiU ^r^ Tb« at- 
tention most all be absorbed ; the tbougfats must wi[ be 
iHDaght in, and tiwned apon the object of study, is 
y^on would turn die collected rays of the sun buo 
die foecs of tbe glass, nhen you would get fire froa 
diose rays. Do not call miscellaneoiu readiD^,or any 
thing which you do by way of relief (m* amasameM, 
Btudy : it b not study. Be s\iK to get aa much of 
your study in the morniDg as possible. The mind ia 
. then in good order. Aurora miuu arnica, nectwM 
petpera. 

S. Have regard to the potiiioTu of the ioih/ wiiU 
etif^agedia sAtdy. 

Some men, fnun eariy life, habituate tfaemaelres to 
study, ekting at a low, ilat table- lliia ou^t to be 
avoided ; for, as you advance in life, that part of ^ 
body viincii is between the shoulders and hips, becomes 
more and more feeble, and consequeody the stooping 
hdiit is acquired. Few literary men walk or sit per- 
fectly erect. Standing is undoubtedly the best method 
of study, if you will only begin in tins way. In wri- 
ting, in tbe atu^y of languages, and most kinds of math- 
ematics, yon must be c<mfined to cue spot. If yoa 
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ean change posidoDs, and stand a part, and ^t a part 
of the time, it will be well ; but the ibrmer should pre- 
pcnderate. As you advance in life, yoa will naturally 
■it more and more, till the habit becomes fixed. Few 
men are aeen standing at their hooka after forty years 
of age. The late talented, and lammted Grimke' in- 
forms us that he uniformly stood, and did most of his 
studying while walking in his room. If you are com- 
posmg, or reading, or committing to memory, this 
poBJuon is a desirable one. Be sure you have your ta- 
ble high enough, and keep clear of the rocking-chair, 
with a wri^ng leaf on the ann of it. Sitting in sudi 
ft chair gives the body a twisting position, which is al- 
most sure to lead to poor health, and not unfrequently 
to the grave. If po^ible, place your table, the top of . 
which shoutd so slope a IJttle, that the light may fell 
upon you from behind. This will be a kindness to 
the eyes. In the evening, it is well to have the lamp 
shaded, or to have a shade drawn over the eyes. I 
would hope, however, that you keep your lessons so 
much in advance, that the neceasity of putting your 
eyes to a severe trial, will be avoided. If your eyes 
are weak, he careful that a glare of lig^t does not fall 
upon them ; and be sure to wash them in cold water 
the last thing at night, and the first in the morn- 
ing. The great desideratum in die choice of positions, 
is, to keep the body as straight as p<»sib]e. A bending 
•t the chest is by all means to be avoided. Tour 

I Judge of the Saptsme Conrl of B. OuoBnft. 
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dress, even to the slipper, should sit as looself as possi- 
ble ; and th? house which is now lo stand still, and in 
which the miud is to kbc^, sIuHild be as easy as it can 
be, without assuming a posiQcMi which, hy long baUt, 
will court the embrace of sleep. 

3^ JjCt then he no coneertation tn the havrM ofttady. 

This direction goes on the supposition that you 
have a nxira-mate, which is usually the case. A les- 
son is easily spoiled by being interrupted, every oow 
and then, with some questicHi, raaed on that, or on scxne 
other subject. You cannot study to advantage if any 
conversation is allowed in the room. But what if you 
find a word in your lesson, whole meaning or whose 
parang you cannot determine ? What is to be done ? 
. May you not ask your friend ? 1 reply, no. Keep the 
rocun silent. If you wish to review and c(»nparo ti>- 
gether, then begin a half hour earlier, and leave off 
half an hour belbre redting, and in this time, go over 
the lesson together. Have Hbe words, about which 
you doubted, just marked with a pencil, and then set- 
tle their meaoiDg and their relatioos. 'Diis review 
should not take place till you have each exhausted 
your own effi)rt^upon die lesson, and until you have 
defimtely settled every word and every sentence. 

Some are in the habit of studymg aloud together, 
or !□ small clubs ;->« very bad practice. The habit is 
soon formed, so th^t the mind refuses to make any 
efibrts alme ; and then it becomes necessary to hare 
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a constaot " Bee " to aid it, just as the pardallf civil- 
ized tribet of die Pacific ocean, reTuM «<rea to thatdi 
« cottage, ontess they tnrs a great compaoy to wotk 
together. Tlus cannot be &e mode of atudy t&rou^ 
life ; and no babit should nov be allowed, which will 
be iroubleBoaie hereafter. Tbe lagaraty and peise- 
verance of oar own mioda are to be' the ultimate re- 
aouices od which we ^all all be diliged to rdj. 1^ 
if the tongue refuses to be sSent, and coarersaticNi 
cannot be banisbed from yoor mom, be careful to ban 
it on the leeson, and on no other subject. 

4. Be thorough in every ttudy. 

Passing ov<ar a fiflld of study has beea graphically 
compared to coaqueiing a coontty. If you tbonwgh- 
ly conquer every thivg you meet, you will pass on. 
ftom notory to vidory ; but if you leave here «id 
there a fort or a garrison not subdued, you will non 
have an osasy hanging m your rear, and your ground 
will sooB need reKxmquering. Never pass over a 
single thing, however minute, or apparently of litde 
consequence, without undentandin^ all that can be 
known about it. " Socrates ille son hominum niodo, 
veium etiam ApoUinis <h«cu]o, sapiqitissimus judica- 
tus, et perenius Ffailosophis Fons, cUcere solet : ' Ra- 
dicem quidmn eiuditioois perunarum esse, sed fhic- 
tum habere jucuodissimum; inidoque magnos adferre 
labores, sed bonestlssunum sudantihus prsmium re- 
pcmere.' Ergo, O Tu, ijuisquis es, cui ignea vis in 
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pectore exarsit, cul flamma in pnecordiis micat, procul ' 
absint loollia, lenla, fiicilia, blanda, qus aaimi inepUim 
extingiiere solent. Dura petamus." 

He who accustoms himself to pass over a word at 
sentence, or a single point of mathematica) inquity, 
without thoroughly understanding every thing that cab 
be kijown about it, will soon be known as an inaccu- 
rate scholar ; will Teel but half conSdent on any sub- 
ject ; and, what is worse, wiU have acquired a habit 
which will forever make his knowledge vague and ua- 
certain, both to himself and to others. There is such 
a constant mordfication and loss of self-respect attend- 
ing the habit of going upon the surface, that, vae it 
only for personal comfort, you should be thorough. 
■ At the first setting out, your progress will be slower 
• — perhaps very slow ; but, in the long race before you, 
you will be the piner. How often have I seen a 
man, with a mind originally bright, chagrined and 
humbled at his want of accuracy ! He makes an as- 
sertion, and calls it a quotation from scans distinguish- 
ed author. " Does Burke say so, and advocate that 
sentiment ? I never understood him so," says an ac- 
curate listener. He now begins to be^tate — apolo- 
gizes—says it is a great while since he read Burke, but 
such is Ills impression. Has he not fallen in the esti- 
mation ol every one present, and in his own also? And 
yet, such is the habit fixed upcm him, that he will go and 
again tread over the same Itouod with besitatmg steps. 
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" Two farros may lie side by side ; the oae may be 
"run over" by the hand of the culdvator. Here, is 
a poor spot of mowing, and there, a misefable-look- 
ing cOTQ-Geld, and yonder, a wretched fern pasture. 
It covers a great extent of territory, but no part of 
it is subdued or cultivated. The other £irm has it; 
fences in order, its mowing lots all side by side, and 
its fields, so far as any thing is done, perfectly »lbd^- 
ed. Every acre that claims to have been subdued, 
will bear a certain, a definite, and a full crop. Is 
there any doubt which of the two farms is more prof- 
itable, or which method of cultivation is the most wise? 

How much better is knowledge — something that 
you frnoui — than any amount of conjecture formed 
■omewbere in the re^n of knowledge ! Have you . 
never seen the face of an educated man — i. e. of one 
who ought to have been educated — gather a blank 
upon it, at the sound of a Latin or Greek quota- 
timi ? Like the hero in one of Moliere's comedies, 
he understands it, but wishes it translated. The apt- 
ness and humor of the case will justify my quoting it. 

"LeM.de Phil. Ce sentiment est raisonnable ; 
nam tine doctrind vita est qwm mortit imago. Vous 
ontendez cela, et vous enlendez le Latin sans doute ? 

" M. Jow. Oui, mus futes comme u je ne U 
• tvais pas : expliquez-mol ce que cela veut dire 1 

"IjeM.de Phil. Cela veut dire, que sans la sd 
ei.c«, la vie est presque I'iifiagfl de la mMl. 
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XUunpte of a (boroogb icbolai- lliau^fala to b« ibUownL 

" M. Jow. Co Latm-U a raison." 
Every thing should be understood as &r as you go ; 
aod never should you allow yourself to think of going 
into the recilauoa-room, and there trust to " skin- 
ning," as it is called in some colleges, or " phrasing," 
as in others, or " mouthing it," as in others. No 
man who regards his reputation as a scholar, will ever 
do this. 

One lesson or one book, perfectly and thoroughly 
understood, would do you more good than ten lessons, 
or ten bodes, not half studied. Mr. Evarts, to whom 
tllusion has ah-eady been made, read his Greek Testa- 
ment so thoroughly while fitting for college, that he 
was is the habit, through life, of readily repeating any 
passage to which allusion was made. * And several 
of our best scholars committed and recited the whole 
of Virgil without canying a book iolo the recitation' 
room. One of them, at least, did the same with the 
whole of Horace. 

" When you have a mind to improve a angle 
thought, or to be clear* in any particular point, do not 
leave it till you are master of it. View it in every 
Ught. Try bow many ways you can express it, and 
which is shortest and best. Would you enlarge upon 
it, hunt it down from author to author ; some of 
which will suggest hints concerning it, which, perhaps, 
never occurred to you before ; and give every ciicum* 
itince its weight. Thu^ by being mister of every ■ 
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EEubject as you proceed, though you make but a small 
progress in [the number of books which you study,] 
you will make a speedy one in usefiil knowledge. To 
leave mattera undetermined, and the mind unsatisfied 
in what we study, is but to multiply half-notions, in- 
troduce confusion, and is the way to make a pedant, 
but not a scholar." 

Some plausible and ingenious things have been said 
in favor of using translations to Latin and Greek au- 
thors. My own observation has not been as extended 
as that of very many ; but, so far as it does go, I can 
unhesitatingly say, that I never knew any other than 
miserable scholars made by the use of translations. I 
have seen scholars use a translation of Virgil, another 
of Horace, and as many as they could get to authors se- 
lected in Gneca Majora; and though they recited 
smoothly at the time, and perhaps even better than 
those who dug it all out, yet I am confident they knew 
less about Latin and Greek at the end of every year. 
I am sorry to disturb the feelings of any reader who has 
a faithful translation carefully put away m his drawer 
or desk, and at which he now and then so stealthfully 
peeps ; but let him continue to use it, and Iwill wairant 
him that soon, though the reason may not be assigned, or 
even known, he will lose all that respect which belongs 
solely to a thorough stpdent. I have known those 
who studied Horace with a transladon, and though 
they went off " tmartly " at the time, not able, at the 
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Tbdr effeeu. Expect hud Mudy. , 

end of two jrears, to read an ode. " Go to the foun- 
tain head. Read (niginal auUiors, rather than collect 
translated and retailed thoughts. It will give you 
more satis&cdon, more certunty, more judgment, and 
mora confidence, when those authors are the subjects 
of conversation, than y^ou can have by taking your 
knowledge of them at second hand. It is trusting to 
translations, quotations, and epiUMoes, that makes so 
many half-scholars so impertinently wise." 

Some fiiend may o&t to aid you by translations, ot 
by books interlined with a pen, w by furnishing you 
with mathemaucal problems all wrought out. Such 
kindnesses ought to be shown only to an enemy, whom 
be would have pursued by tus vengeance through life. 
Tbey are the greatest cruelties winch an enemy could 
possibly mvent. If you cannot stand ou your own 
feet, do not borrow crutches whidi wiU be taken iiom 
you soon, and whidi will efiectually {wevent you from 
ever having strength to walk alone. 

S. Erptct to become familiar mtk Hard itudg. 

Study, which is hard for one man, is easy for an- 
other. Not only so, hut the study wbkh is easy to 
you to-day, may be intderably iricsome at another 
&ne. This is owing to the difficulty of con6ning the 
attenticHi closely. The health being the same, study 
would at all times be equally agieeaUe, had we the 
•ame command over the attention. But who, that baa 
tried it, does oot know how much easier it is to study 
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OD a cold, stormy day in iVinter, whea every thing 
wUbout J8 repulnve, than m the warm, bright day of 
spring, when all natore seems to invite you out, and 
wbeo the soul seems to disdain and rebel ogunst the 
restraints of study? You must make your calcula- 
tions to study many hours, and at many seasons whea 
it is disagreeable — ^when the mind feels feeble, and 
the body is languid, or is even in pain. "Other 
things may be seized on l^ might, or piuchased with 
meoey ; but knowledge is to be gained only by 
ttudy." 

So great Is the advantage of being able to conGoe 
the attention, that men who have by some unexpected 
providence loet their sight, have felt willing to ex- 
change all tbat b beaudiul, lovely, and cheering, whidi 
the eye drinks in, for the increased power over tbe 
attention which this loss gave them. The truly great 
President Dwight.used to consider the loss oi bis 
eyes, a great blessing to him, inasmuch as it strength- 
ened the power of attenticHi, and compelled him to 
think. You njay point to men, and say, that " this 
and that dis^guished man was not celebrated for 
scholarship, or any thing, unless for stupidity, in his 
younger days. He bad no appointment in college-— 
DO rank as a scholar." Not unlikely. Bui be sure 
of one thing ; lind that is, he never became distin- 
guished without, some time or other, passing through 
■ severe course of dry, hard study. He might have 
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omitted this when young ; but, if 90, the (ask was 
ItBider when be did undertake to perfiurm it. But 
. undettake it be muA, and be did. 

" Patei ipae colendi 
Hand focilem esse Tiam Toluit, piimttsque per aitem 
Bfovit BgToa, cons acuens mortnlia corda." 

mie rematla of the l&meDced Win sbouM be treas- 
ured up by every student. A few of tbe points upon 
which he touches are so nncb to my purpose, that I 
should do iiijustice to my reader not to quote them. 
" Take it fw grtmttd, that then ii no e3xeUet\ca 
without great labor. No mere aspirations for emi- 
nence, hotrerer ardent, wilt do the^isiness. ' Wi^ 
tng, and siting, and imagining, and mreaming of great- 
ness, will never make you great. If yoa would get 
to the mountain's top, on which the temple of fame 
stands, it will not do to ttand ttxU, looking and ad- 
miring, and wishing you w«:e there. ) You must gird 
up your loins, and go to work with all tbe indomita- 
ble energy of Hannibal scaling the Alps. Laborious 
study and diligent observation of tbe world, are both 
indispensable to the altunment of eminence. By 
the former, you must make yourself master of all that 
is known of science and letters ; by the latter, you 
must know man at large, and partknilarly the charac- 
ter and genius of your own countrymen. We camiot 
al] be F&ANKUNB, it is true; but, by imitating hia 
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mental haluts and unwearied industiy, we may reach 
an eminence we should never otherwise attain. Nor 
would he hare been the Fnuikliit he was, if he bad 
permitted himself to be discouraged hy the reflec- 
tion that we cannot all be Newtoni, It is our busi- 
ness to make the most of our own talents and oppor- 
tuoities ; and, instead of discouraging ourselves bjr 
comparisons and impossibilities, to believe all things 
ima^aiy poesible, as, indeed, almost all things are, 
to a spirit t>raveljr and firmly resolved. Franklin was 
a fine model of a practical man, as coDtndistinguisbed 
fiom a vitumary theoriMt, as men of genius are veiy 
apt to be. He was great in the greatest of all good 
qualities — twnd, ttrong common j«ue, A mere book- 
worm is a miserable driveller ; and a mere genius, a 
thing of a gossamer, fit only for the mnds to sport 
with. Direct your intellectual eSbrts principally to 
the culdraticHi of the strong;, masculine qualities of the 
mind. Learn (I repeat it) to think — think deeply, 
comprehmmely, poioerJvUy ; and learn the simple, 
nervous language which is appropriate to that kind of 
thinking. !,Read the legal and poUtical arguments of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and thc»e of Alexander Ham- 
ilton which are coming out. Read them, itudy them; 
and observe with what an omnipotent sweep of 
thought they range over the whole field of every sub- 
ject they take in hand, — and that with a scythe so 
ample and so keen, that not a straw is lefl standing 
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Franklin*! hahila. Brou^am'a applicalion. 

behind them. Brace yourself up to these great 
effi»ls. Strike for this giant character of mind, and 
leave prettiness and frivolity to triflers. It is perfect- 
ly ccHisistent nilb these Herculean habits of thinking, 
to be a labraious student, and to know all that books can 
teach. You must never be satisfied with the sur&ce 
^ things ; probe them to the bottcnn, and , let nothing 
go till you understand it as thoroughly as your poweni 
irill euable you. Seise the inimieni of excited curi- 
onty on any subject, to acAve your doubts ; ibr, if you 
let it pass, the de«re may never return, and you may 
remain m ignotanne. The habits which I have been 
lecunmending are not merely for college, but for life. 
Franklin's batHts of constant and deep excogitation 
elimg to him to hb latest hour. Form these habila 
now. Look at Brougham, and see what a man c^ 
do if well armed and well resolved. With a load of 
professional duties that would, of themselves, have 
beenappalliDg totheraostofourcouDtrymen, he stood, 
nevertheless, at the head of his party in the house of 
oranmoos, and, at the same time, set in motion and 
superintended various primary schools, and various 
periodical works, the most instructive and useful that 
have ever issued from the British press, for which he 
fumislied, with his own pen, some of the most masterly 
contributions, and yet Ibund time, not only to keep 
pace with the progress of the arts and sciences, but to 
keep at the head of tbose wfaow peculiar and ,exclu 
6 
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nve occupatioDS these arts and Bcieoces were. Then 
is a modd of indiutry and iu^/vAmu wMihy of lU 
your emulation." 

Under this bead, I would &dd, that be who «xpect( 
to discipline his mind hy hiud study, and to buSd up 
the mind by the habit of severe thinkiog, vill not fan 
the man to quairel with what he studiai. How often 
do we hear students conapl^iog that tbey w« put to 
studies which can be of no poaaifale v^ to tbem is 
after life ! Oae is to be a ueidiant : why should he 
be diilled in Latin and Gre^ for yean ? Another ia 
to study medicine ; and why ^ould be be poring over 
cotuc seetions for mouths ? Multitudes complain iiM 
their inslructers mtd^atand their buHness so pooriy, 
that tbe very things for wlu^ they will never hare 
any use, are forced upcHi them as ^dies ! Little do 
sudi complainers understand the object of an eduoa- 
tion. Keep it in imod, that the great object of study 
is to fit the mind to be an instrament of usefulness in 
life. You are now upon a dry, hard, unintNOsting 
study. It contaiba not a raigle thing which you cm 
ever use hereafter. Be it so. But if yon can oota- 
pel your mind to take hold and master that dry, hard, 
uninteresting study, you are fitting it to <^y you 
through life, and at any time to do what you bid il 
do. Suppose your teachws should put you to atudy- 
iag magic — ^I do not pretend that it would be the best 
poanUe study— but if they thvidd, take bold omI 
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Btudf it witfana 'qMunllng mOk it. TVn may ba 
notbiag in magic vbich can ba of any pcaetkaJ we in 
life ; but .perb^ it ma; do yon good to know thai 
them is DodiiDg tatki in it ; and, at mj late, the dis- 
cipltoe of n»nd aoqaired by wading through *a unb- 
-tBr«9^g study, is of i—»wwfii ndue. h mQ be time 
vnongh to study sndi tUagi as you pcopoM W use, 
when you bare yow miad Attad to raast«r tbem, and 
vrhcn they are needed. The cfaancetior of tJM atale 
of New York was noticed, last aummer, xuxniBg after 
moniiag, on a bettKiiid ywmg hone, accompanying 
the reil-imd can, » &r as ke ooMld go, bcfim tfaey 
left him by Aair superior speed- Tbe boise was 
afiraid and tiniuly, and sonwvbat dangerous at first, 
bat grew more md mote gentle. Why did he do 
this ? Not for {Measure— «ot to aid him in the severe 
duties of his respoonble station— oot becauae be d»^ 
^hted to trarel oa that road — but to dita^Iine Au 
Aor*e, and fit vtforjvtiKn »enict. 

You study geometry to-day. Perhaps yonr life 
may be so busy, and your time so occupied hereaAar, 
that you oiay fidget every proposi&Mi, and nothing 
but the name of the book may remain to you. But 
Plato, and ereiy other man who has studied geome- 
try, will tetl you that it will strengthen your mind, and 
enable it to think with predsioo. Geography and 
chronology are not now needed, but will sooo be, in 
otder to trace plulosophy through all her branches, in 
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order lo acquire a distinct and tccunle idie» of faistor/ 
and to judge of the piapmtj of the allusiiKis and com 
paristHis every where meetii^ ymi in the voAs of 
genius. Philosophy seam to op«i the mad, and to 
give it eyes, like the wb^ of the cbenibim, in Eze- 
kiel's Tisioa, within and without it. It subjects all na- 
ture to our command, and carries our conceptions up 
to the Creator. The mind is liberalized by every 
such study, and without these, it can never become 
really great or tastefiiL 

While I would urge you to hard study and sever« 
apidio^EKi, each being a tine qua no» to success, you 
must, at the same time, feel sure that a steady, perse- 
veiing course of study will certainly place you on an 
eminence. But press mward in a steady course of 
daily application, A beautiful writer, with great n- 
vacity and s|Hiit, says, "The most usual way, among 
young men who have no resolution of their own, is, 
first to ask one friend's advice, and follow it for some 
^e ; then to ask advice of another, and turn to that ; 
so of a third, still unsteady, always changing. How- 
ever, be assured that every change of this nature is 
for the worse. People may tell you of your being 
unfit for some peculiar occupations in life ; but heed 
tbem noL Whatever employment you follow with 
perseverance and assiduity, will be found fit for you ; 
it will beyour support in youth, and comfort b age. 
In leammg the useful part of every profession, very 
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moderate abilities will suffice ; even if the mind be a 
little balanced with stupidity, it may, in this case, be 
useful. Great abilities hare always been leas service- 
able to tbe possessors than modente ones. life has 
been compared to a race ; but the allusion still ihi- 
proves, by observing that the most swift are ever the 
least manageable." 

Henderson gives an bteresting account of bis meet- 
ing with an Icelander, a poor man, in the ccmunon 
walks of life, who, to his surprise, could read Ger- 
man with great ease. On inquiring how he came to 
luderstand' tbe German language, be replied, that be 
once met with a German book, and so great was bii 
de^re to know what it contained, that be could never 
rest till he had acqaired the language so as to read it 
with confidence. 

We are in great danger of being willing to excuse 
ourselves fiom severe study, under the idea that our 
drcumstances are not favorable. We are apt to &U 
in intfa the common notion that men are made by cir- 
cumstances — that they are called forth, and their 
characters are thus formed; and that almost every 
man would be great, and dedded, and efiectire, were 
he only suffidently hedged in and pressed by circum- 
stances. There can be no doubt but that men are 
naturally and practically mddent, and that they need 
powerful stimulants and a heavy pressure, to awaken 
their powers and call forth exertions. We know that 
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most men aecomplish bat mrj little. But would thejr 
_ uoder any citeumstaDces ? S^bt not the tables be 
tinned, and might we not v'Ob as great prDpriet;^ say, 
and perhaps with e^nl tiutb, that men make (nrcum- 
Btances i Was it the drcumstances of the times, or 
the cbaraeter of Haniufael, that enabled him, at the age 
of twenty-four, to guide the legions of Carthage over 
tbe eveilastmg, untrodden Alps, and thnodeff at the 
gates of R«»ne? Look at John Milton. What was 
there in his ciicnmstances to press him into greatness ? 
Shut out from the light dT beav^i by blindness, most, 
in hk situation, would hare thought that they did veil, 
could tbey have sung a few tunes, and earned their 
liread l^ making baskets. But Mihon!— he has 
thrown a gbry over hb age, and nation, and language, 
which can be impaired only by blotting tbe world out 
<rf existence. 

Look at Andrew Faller^— withont educaticra, with- 
out opportumties, without circumstances which can, 
in any way, be denonunated &vorable, like the birch 
ri»ng up in the cleil of the rock, he stood far above 
the age and the generation in which he lived. 

But the cry is, " We have no iavorable circumstances 
—no opportunities — no tools ; we can do nothing." 
Can do nothing 1 If we have any thing of the death- 
less Romas fire mi\xBi-~alta p^entf-~^iqttid iimiUM- 
«*», inJhdtKmqw — we have every needed help. 
Many a beautiful ifa^ baa nC like a swan ttpoa the 
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duk-Uue vBters, which Dever had a tool upon her 
mdes, save the axe, the auger, and the knife. Hear 
what a mastor-spirit says oa this point — a man wboto 
example has oftea reproved me, and thousands like 
me. 

" If a man reaUy loves study, has an eager attach- 
m&t to the acipiisitioD c^ knowlei^, nothing but pe- 
culiar sickness or mi^brtuaes will prevent his being a 
student, and his possessing, in some good degree, the 
means of study. The fact ia, that when iDen complain 
of want of time for study, and want of means, they 
only show that, after all, they are either attached to 
some other object of pursuit, or have no part nor lot in 
the spuit of a student. They will applaud others, it 
may he, who do study, and look with a kind of woi^ 
der upon their acquisitions ; but, for themselves, they 
cannot spare the time nor expense necessary to make 
such acquisldons ; or they put it to the account of 
their humility, and bless themselves that they are 
not amintiotu. In most of all these cases, however, 
either the love of the world or genuine laziness lies 
at the bottom. Had they more energy and decision 
of character, and did they redeem the precious m<^ 
ments, which they now lose in laboriously doing noth- 
ing, or nothing to the purpose of the church, they 
might open all the treasures of the east and the west, 
and have them at their disposal. I might safely 
promise a good knowledge of Hebrew and Greek to 
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most men of this sort, if they would dtltgently tm[Mpve 
the time that tbey now absolutely throw away, in the 
f&Huse of three or four years. While one maa is de 
liberating whether he had better study a language, 
another man has obtained it. Such is the difierence 
between decisive, energetic acticm, and a timid, hesita- 
ting, indolent manner of punubg literary acquisitions. 
And what is worst of all, in this temporizing class of 
students, is, that. If you reason with them, and convince 
them that they are purauing a wrong course, that cf»i- 
viction operates no longer than until the next parox- 
ysm of indolence, or of a worldly spirit, comes on. 
Tbeee siren charmers lull every energetic power of the 
mind to sleep, l^e mistaken man, who listens to 
their voice, finds himself, at the age of forty, just 
where he was at thirty. At fifty, his declbe has al- 
ready begun. At sixty, he is universally regarded 
With indiflereoce, which he usually repays with mis- 
anthropy. And if he has the misfortune to live until 
he is seventy, every body is uneasy because he is not 
transferred to a better worid." * 

6. Remember that the great lecret of being luc- 
cetsjvl and accurate a» a stvdmt, next to 'perteverance. 

il, VHE COITSTANT HABIT Or REVIEWINO. 

I have already spoken of the memory. I would 
here say a word as to its use in your definite studies. 
Have you never tried to bamsh a thought, or a train of 
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(boMght, ftoa your meiaowj, and couM not? H&va 
jau nerer trisd to rocaK sonw iiba, or khuc traki of 
diought, and the man you tamd, the nan you serail- 
ed to fiirgat it ? IW naaoa is, Ai* tlw taammj Ions 
li»edom, aod '*>«'■'"■ to bo Cixced. Tlw coneot path, 
dten, io vbicb to tnad, is lOiOillirat* tlie nMnuxy as 
Bjudi as posaUe, wiidiout wadraomg it by icMrant. 
It loToi to try its powsn iponlaiwoualy. Little chil- 
dren will fiequently lasfn a long list of LatiB or Greek 
words, without designing it, meivty by hewing others 
repieat them. And 1 have Imown an igncaant Catbo- 
lie, who could cepeal the most of the Loid's Prayer, 
and a good part of the A£ssal, all in Ladn, without 
knowing what it meant, sim[dy l^ heazing it fre4]uent* 
ly repealed. Those who hare been most successful 
in fixing language in the memory, have uni&irmly dene 
it by repeated readings of the thing to be retained. 
la conimittuig granaaai^ fbr exwople, to meinory, you 
should net attempt to confine the mind- to it loo long 
at a time, but bmd the whole attentiaa to it while you 
do mudy, and repeat the [xocees often: repeat die 
lesson aloud, that it may come to the nuad through 
the ear, as well as through the eyas, and then use the 
pen, and, laying aside tlu book, write U all out. In 
this process, you use the eyes, the ears, and you also 
give the muid -an oppominity to dwell upon every 
letter, and syllable, and sound. This will be slow, at 
fiist, but it will effectually do the thing; it will make 
6* 
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you tborough, aod soon gire die coaiage of the war- 
horae. No new eocoumns will, in the least, appal 
yOu. The great difficuky in (XHomittbg giammar, 
coDsista in the ^mjlanty of tbe words and things that 
Ere brought together. Smilaiity ooofiues tbe miad. 
If you were to go mto a jewell^s shop, and see a 
card ctntaining twenty watches, thcHigh each had s 
di£«rent name, yet, the next day, you could not tell 
one liom artother. But suppose you go for five days 
in succeswm, and examine fiiur watches each day. 
The jeweller carefully points out the difference. Tliia 
b a ctxnmon watch : he shows you its mechanisln, and 
ail its parts. That is a patent lever: be shows you 
bow it differs fiom tbe fonuer. The third ia a lepine : 
its parts are veiy di&rent s^. The ne^ is a chro- 
nometer, and differs widely bom any you hare yet 
seen. He telk you the properties of each one, and 
ccHOpares them together. Tbe second day, you re- 
Tiew and recall all that be tdd you, and you fix tbe 
name, the character, and the properties of each in the 
. memory. Ywi then proceed to the second four. 
You go through tbe same process, erery day renew- 
ing what you learned on the preceding day. At the 
end of five days, you can repeat from memory, the 
name aod powers of each watch, though, belbre tbe - 
process, all you could remember was, that their num- 
ber was twenty, and that they stood in &ve di^rent 
rows. Now, study the ginmnaar with tbe same pre 
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etmcai, and in the same manner, and the memory will 
iMit comj^n that she is coofiised, and cannot retun 
what yoH ask her to keep. 

But what I bare said of renewing, pertains mora 
espedaHy to the lessons iriiich you prepare for the 
recitetion-room, and iriticfa are to be reviewed and re- 
peated at yoor ro(Hn. The iodebtigable W3rtten- 
bacfa'— and few could speak more decidedly from ex- 
p«iienoe-~9ays, that this practice mil hare " on in- 
ereSiiie tffei^ in asnttmg yam progress;" but he 
add», " it must be a real and thorough review ; that is, 
it must be again and again repeated. What I choose 
is this ; that every day the task of the preceding day 
ihmUd be revievted ; at the etid of every week, the 
kuk of the week ; at the end of every motith, the 
itudiet of the motah ; in addition to which this whole 
courts tkould be gone over again and again dttring 
the vacation." Again ; this great scholar tells his pu- 
pils, " Ton win not fimt to devote one hour, or part of 
an hour, at least, every day, to these studies, on the 
same plan which you have fidlowed under me; for 
there it no btainesi, no avocation whatever, which mil 
not permit a man who hat an ihclination, to give a 
Uttle tmie every day to the ttvdiet of hit youth." I 
would add, that one quarter of an hour, every day, de 
voted to reviewing, will ntM only keep all that a man 
has er» gone over, fresh in miAd, but advance him in 
classical study. And no man may hope to become a 
tborou^i scbolar, who does not &3t fix the habit Dp09 

I HoU J. 
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himself. It will be irksome at fint, but only at Gtst. 
" In reading and stadj'iag this work, [the Meimxabjilif 
of Xenophon,] I made il a rule never to begiq a sec- 
tion without re-peru^g the preceding o^e, aot a chap- 
ter, nor book, without going over the ptecading chap- 
ter and book a second Ume ; a])d &ully, afl^ having 
finished the work in that manner, I agun read th9 
whole in course. This was a labor of almost three 
months; but such constant repetition proved mpst 
beneficial to me. The eSect of repetition seemed 
to be, that when I proceeded &om a secUon or a 
diapter which I bad read twice, to a new one, I 
acquired an impulse which boce me along through all 
opposing obstacles ; like a vessel, — to use Cicero's coni- 
paris(»i in a similar case, — which, having once received 
an impulse from the oar, continues her course even 
alter the mariners have suspended their operations to 
propel her." 

How very di^rent this from the practice of too 
many ! That part of the path ov« which they have 
passedj.is covered with a thick fog, and they can look 
back and see nothing but the fog. They look Ibi^ 
ward, and the atmosphere is, if possible, still nuve dim. 
The road seems long, and tbey are constantly in doubt 
where they are. Any one can travel Jn a fog, but 
with no comfort or cert^ty at the time, and with 
no impression upon the memoiy to recall at some 
(ijture time. 

jlieitfrf &rm« to say that our colleges and «ohoob 



should bsist on such renews m the reciution-room. 
It would probably be impracticable; but the youth 
ought to be encouraged and urged to do h at his 
loom, again and again. We aie told that there b a 
fine, acd a more than human emotion pioduced by 
leading Demostl^nes. But who feela it ? Read over 
the first and second Olyntbiac, apd do you feel it ? 
No ; nor can you, till you have reviewed every sen- 
tence, and paragraph, apd section, ag^ and again, and 
. that, probably, to the twelfth time. Then, if you are 
fiiithfu), you will begin decidedly to feel it. You can- 
not but feel it. The influence of Plato's genius ia 
thought to be distincUy felt through the whole world 
of letteis. Does the student see any thing of this 
by dipping into Plato? Mo! nor can be ever 
do so, unless he train himself to the constant, inva- 
riable habit of renewing every sentence, and every 
page, and that, too, many times. Try it fi» ^ months, 
and my poor reputation shall be staged on the result. 
Get, by any labor, your author's meaning and spirit. 
What Quintilian says of eloquence, is doubly appli- 
cable to this point : " Prima est eloquentia: virtus, per- 
spicuitas ; et quoquisque ingenio mmus valet, hoc se 
magis attollere et dilatare conatur : ut statura breves 
in digitos eriguntur, et plura infirmi minantur." 

7. Be faithful in fitljilting your appwnted ex- 
It has been said of the promising and lamented 
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Professor Fisher,^that, during his colle^te course, he 
never missed a recitation of bis class, and vns never 
known to have his name handed in by the moaitois. 
And all those men, who have ever become influential 
amoDg us, almost without exception, began to be di^ 
tinguished fw a conscientious discharge of all appointed 
exercises, while obtaining their education. You may 
feel unwell to-day ; you have oveT^eaten, or abused the 
body in some other wayj and now you have but little 
courage to master your lesson. You are tempted not 
to try to learn it. But I beg of you not to lay it by. 
You mU lose in self-respect ; you will have yielded to 
a temptation that will oflen assail you ; you will have 
lowered yourself in the estimation of others. No call 
of fiiends, no preparatbn for a society, no writing to 
friends, should ever turn you aside from getting that 
lesson which is shortly to be recited. The strong 
language of the late venerable President Porter ought 
to be hung up in the room of every student. It is 
the testimony of one who was so carefril and so 
judicious an observer of men and things, that he sel- 
dom made mistakes. " Regular, prescribed exercises 
have the first claim oti your time, and should never be 
thrust aside by incidental things. It should be a point 
of c<Hiscience with every member of this sembaiy, 
for his own good, as well as in conformity with his 
sacred promise at matriculation, never to neglect these 
regular exetcisee, unless disabled by Providence. / 
1 Kot« K. 
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wot detaified by company, a sometimes oQbred as 
a reason for such neglect, and it may be a good rea- 
son ; very rarely; but in mj.owB case as a student, 
from twelve yeais of age, Uuough eoOage, it nerer 
once was regaided by me as a reason for lucb neglect ; 
never once hat it been to, vn tkt nwieleen yewt of my 
connection with thit temiaaty. Take the catalogue 
of our seminary from tbe beginning, and maik the 
men, if you can, on that houOTed list, who, since they 
have left us, have been most disUn^iidied fiv uaeliil- 
ness as ministers and nusskxieries, and also the men, ■ 
not a few, who have been elected presidents and pro- 
fessors in colleges and theological seminaries, and 
then remember, that the same men wrae distinguished 
bt punctutUity, and industry, and contdentiout regard 
to order, while they were hen." 

Iliese remarks apply with as much force to every 
other student as lo the student in thetdt^. "Les 
hommes stmt a peu pres tons fiuts de la meme 
maniere ; et ainsi ce qiu nous a toucbe, lea touohera 
ansa." 

8. Learn to rett the mind, by variety in your 
ttudies, rather than by etUire cettationjrom ttudy. 

Few can ctmfine tbe mind down to severe thought, 
or to one study, long at a time, and therefore most, 
when they relax, throw the thoughts loose, and do 
not try to save tbem. You aie studying Homer, 
or algebra, ktt example. You apply youisdf some 
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tffo X three hours tt a ttrae. Your body becomes 
wea 7, and -the mind is jujod. You slop, and throw 
aside your books, and rest, perfaaps, quUe as long aa you 
have beeo Oudyitig. New, dl this tkae ii lost, tx near- 
ly so. Youibrget that the RiHid is as imiefa refreshed 
by variety as by idkneu. Whra you ley aside your 
algelxa, take up your iiry, or Tacitus, and you 
will be surprised to find that it is a refi«shment, as 
you renew your last lessoa. Or make those minutes 
in your comiaon-pkoe bode of vdiat you last read ; 
txt turn your thoughts, aod ponder over the subject of 
your next composiUoo. You may save a vast amount 
of Ume in this way. 

We wonder how our fath»«, and how the students 
of Germany, at the praseat time, caa study sixteen 
hours a day. They never ootiid do it, were it not 
that they punnie one study till the mind reluctates ; 
they then turn to another, by which the mind is re- 
lieved, aad at ooce becomes buoyant. His is the 
difierenoe betweea turn who loses no ^e, and him 
who loses very much. The men who accomplish 
so much in life, are tboee who practise on this plan. 
This will account ibr the fact, that the same man will 
not unfrequentiy hcdd several offices which require 
talents and efibrts seemingly incompatible with each 
other, and yet promptiy execute the duties of all. 
He b thus ccmtinually busy and coulinualty resting. 

In this way thejustiy distmguiahed Dr. Good, long 
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before be was forty years old, amid the incessant and 
anxious duties of a laborious profession, had gained 
ptizes by writing essays ; bad mastered at least eleven 
(U^rent languages ; had aided in making a Univer- 
sal IMcticMiary in tw^ve volumes ; bad written his 
odebrated Study of Medicine ; and was constantly 
writing and translating poetry. His "Book of 
Nature " will give the reader an admiimg conception 
of tbe "vari^y and the accuracy of his attainments, 
lonead c^ bmg throvm into confusion by such a vari- 
ety and pressiue of occupations, he carried them all 
forward nmultaneously, and su%red none to be neg- 
lected, or but half executed. His practice was like 
that of the indefatigable, but somewhat eccentric Dr. 
Clarke,^whD said, " I have lived to know the great 
secret of human happioess is tbis, — never sufier your 
euergiea to stagnate. The old adage of ' too many 
irons in the fire,' conveys an abmninable lie. You 
cannot have too many ; poker, tougs, and all- 
keep them all going." This habit of keeping the 
nund employed, will aooa destroy the common habit 
of reverie. The soul will be too busy for reverie ; 
and then, If she ^uns nothing by change of occupa- 
tions, by way of acquisition, she guns the satisfaction 
that she is not wandering off on fivbidden ground. 
LHotoL. 
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READING. 

Tbb genius of Sbakspeare hu shed a glor^ around 
the name of Brutus, which the ircHi pea of histoiy 
cannot do away. The hietoriaQ and the poet are cei- 
tainly greatly at variance in regard to him : the laltc* 
has made him so amiable and exalted a eharaeter, 
that we feel unwilling to know the truth about bim. 
I am not now to act as umpire between them ; but 
there is one spot where we see him in the same tight, 
both in history and in poetry. It is this. The night 
before the celebrated battle ctf Pharsolta, which was 
to decide the fate of the knom worfd, Brutus was in 
his tent readtJig, and making notes fiom his .author 
with the pen ! 

The eider Plby seldom sat down to eat a meal, 
without baring some one read to bim ; and be never 
travelled without having one or more books with him, 
and conveniences for making extracts oi memoranda. 

The amiable Petrarch never felt happy a day, if,, 
during it, be did not read ot write, or do both. One 
of his friends,* fearing it would injure his health, 
begged bim to lend him the key of his library. Pe- 
trarch, without Jcnowing the design, granted it. Tils 
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friend locked it up, and forbade him to read an^ tfamg 
for ten days. The poet ctHisented with great reluc- 
tance. The first day seemed longer than a year ; the 
second |Roduced a hard faeadadte fiixa momii^ till 
night ; and on the morning of the tUrd day, he vnM 
evidently in a fever. His iiiend, touched with bis 
situation, rastond the key, and with it bi> health and 
spirits. 

All disUngnished men have been given to tbe batnt 
of constant reading; and it is utterly imposnble to 
arrive at any tolerable degree oS dislinctioa mthout 
this habit. "Readiog," says Bocfm, "mA.BsaJ«B 
man ; conveisation a feady roan ; writing an txaet 
man." That which he means hy^fiiU can never be 
attained, except by an extensive and thorough ac- 
quaintance with books. No genius, no power of in- 
venting and creating thoughts, can ever supply a de- 
ficiency in this respect. The mightiest mind that was 
ever created, could, perhaps, here and there, strike out 
a road ; but who would vnsh it to spend itself in beating 
about to discover a path, and even to make it, when 
the united minds of the generaticns who have gone 
before us, have done this for bira ? In twder to have 
a judgment sound and correct, you must travel 
through the history of other times, and be aUe to 
compare the present with ,the past. To have Uie 
mind vigorous, you must refresh it, and strengthen it, 
by a cratinued contact with the mighty dead wbo 
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bare gone away, but left their imperishable thoughts 
behind them. We want to have the mind continaaUy 
ezpaitdtag, and creating new thoughts, ca at least feed- 
ing itself afoa manly tbougbts. The food is to 
the blood, which circulates tbiough your veins, what 
feading is to tbe mind ; and the mind that doea not 
loee to read, may despair of ever doing much in the 
world of mind which it would a^ct. You can no 
more be the "fiiU man" wh<Hs Bacon describes, 
' without reading, than you can be vigorous and healthy 
without any new nourishment. It would be no more 
reasonable to suppose it, in tbe expressive and beau- 
tiful language of PMter, "than to suppose that the 
lltKssissippi might roll on its flood of waters to the 
ocean, though all its tributary streams were cut o% 
and it were replenished only by the occasional drops 
ftom the clouds." Some will read works of the 
imagination, or what is called die light literature of 
the day, while that which embraces solid thought is 
irksome. The Bishop of Winchester (Hoadley) 
said that he could never look into Butler's Analogy 
without having his head ache — a book which Queen 
Caroline tc^d Mr. Sale, she read every day at break- 
fast. Young people are apt — and to this students 
are continually tempted — to read only for amuse- 
ment. Pope says, that, from fourteen to twenty, he 
read for amusement alone ; &ora twenty to twenty- 
seven, &a improvement and instruction ; that in the 
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ibrnieT period, bs wsnted mly to knout, and in the 
second, endeavored to judge. 

The object of reading may be divided into several 
branches. The student reads for relaxatioa from 
more severe studies; he is thus refreshed, and hs 
Joints are revived. He reads for facte in the history 
and ezp^ence of bis species, as they lived and acted 
under diflerent ciiconistaiices. From these fiicts be 
draws ooocluaoos ; his news are enlarged, his judg- 
moit corrected, and the experimce of fomier ages, 
and t^ all times, becomes his own. He reads, chiefly, 
]nd]aUy, Sat inlbrmatioa ; to store up knowledge ht 
iiiture use ; and he wishes to classify and arrange it, 
diat it may be ready at his call. He reads for the 
aake of style, — to leam how a strong, nervous, or 
beautiful wri^r expresses himself. The spirit at a 
writer to whom the wcsld has bowed in homage, and 
the dress in which the spirit stands arrayed, is the 
object at which be must anxiously look. 

It is- obvious, then, that, in attaining any of theso 
ends, except, periiaps, that of amusement, reading 
thould be performed very tlowly and deliberately. 
You will usually, and, indeed, almost invariaUy, find 
that those who read a great multitude of bodes, 
have but little kno^riedge that is of any value. A 
large library has justly been denominated a learned 
luxury — not elegance — much less utility. A eels. 
Mated French aathOT was laugbed at m account of 
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the poveny oflus Utoary. "Ah," r^li«dbe, "wbea 
I want a book, I make it!" Bapid readns geoenlly 
are very desultoiy ; and a bwb laay read Eouch, aad 
Iwow but very littla. " The heUuo Utrorum and tbe 
Hue scholar we two very diSereot characteis." One 
who haa a deep inught iato tbe nUure of laaa, My« 
that he never lek alraid to meet a man who has a 
large library. It is the nan who has but few hooka, 
aad who thiaka much, whose aiind is the best [at- 
nished ibr intellectual operatiaBS. It will not be pt^ 
tended, however, that there are not many exceptfams 
to this remark. But, with a student, in the kkwiuji^ 
of lUe, there are do excepti(»s. If be would na- 
jirove bj his reading, it must be very deliberatet 
Can a slomadi receive any BHMMint or kind of fooi^ 
hastily thrown into it, and reduce it, and from it ex- 
tract nourishment for tbe body ? P(ot for any leoglb 
(^ dme. Neither can tbe mind any easier digest that 
which is rapidly brought before il. Seneca has the 
same idea in his own simple, beaetiftil laeguage — ■ 
" Distrahit animum libroium mul^ttido : — Fastidie&tis 
■lomacln multa degustare, que ubi varia sunt et di- 
rcisa, inquinant, noo alunt." 

It is t^ no means certain that the aocieDta bad not 
a great compeDsation for the fewoess of their hocdis, 
in tbe thoroughness with which they were compelled 
to study them. A book mufit all he copied with the 
pen, to be ovned ; and he who transcribed a boidc £ir 
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tk* sakt of owakg tt, wdulil be iikely lo uadeniBiid 
A. Bafoj* dw ait of pnidBg, hooks Vere so n«fce, 
that «mbisk«daa mre awt from France to RoiM, to 
beg 8 eaff oTCSccro da Ocatare, ind QumtHini'i lo- 
■ti*nta, Ste., bestine a eomtdew copjr of tfaaae wotki 
WW Bet «> b* founil in all Frtnoe. Albert, ibkot of 
GcmUoHHi, wilh ioowlible klbor and «xpei)H, ool- 
Imstti a ttra^ ef tms liuadied uid fiftf ndumes, in* 
ehidiDi; «miy thing ; fi«d this wat ooBsidered a won* 
dorindetd. In 14»4,tlM litea^ af the ffisbop oT 
WiocbaMw ooMainei pnta of sareMeeo booka on va> 
rious suhjsQta ; and, on his bontnnagfl Bible from th« 
convent o( St. Snkhm, be bad to give a heavy bond, 
dravta up with g^at ■oleirantj', that he would return 
H umnjuMcL If asf om gave a book to a ocnvent or 
a ' moDtststT', it coofened averlasliaf aalvatiaB upon 
biin, and be o&ied it upoa the altar of God. The 
ccmvent of Rodiester every year prsoouaced an ir- 
revocaUe seotence of daoinatioa on him who should 
dare steal or cooeeal a Latio (nnsktion of Aristotle, 
o> even obliterate a title. Whan a- boob was pur- 
chased, it was aa aSsk of suoh coiaequflDce, that per- 
sons of distinction were caUed together as witnesses. 
Prdvious to the ye|r 1300, the library of Oxfi»d, 
Eogland, consisted raily of a few tracts, whidi were 
carefully locked up tu a small chest, or dae chained,' 
lest they should escape ; and at the coraiBetK«neii| 
of 1^ 14di century, the royal library of Fnooeoon 
1 '^ m V lUU ba Man in tii« Ubtkrjt at HaTBtiud Cftth«dnL 
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tsioed only four classics, vith a few deTotknal woib. 
So great wu the privilege <^ owniDg a book, that one 
of their boc^ od natural \asUay coDtuned a pcture, 
representing the Deity as resting on the Sabbath, mth 
a book in his hand, ia the act of readbg 1 It was 
probably do better in earlier times. Koowlcdge was 
scattered to the four winds, and tnith was ludden in a 
well. Lycurgus and Pythagoras wefo obliged to 
travel into Egypt, Persia, and India, in order to un- 
derstand the doctrine of the metempsychosis. Soknt 
and Plato had to go to Egypt (or what they knew. 
Herodotus and Strabo were obliged to traTol to col- 
lect their history, and to construct their geognpby m 
they travelled. Few men pretended to own a libra- 
ry, and he was accounted truly favored who owned 
halfa dozen volumes. And yet,mth all this scarcity 
of books, there were in those days scholars who 
greatly surpassed us. We cannot write poetry like 
Homer, nor history like Tbucydides. We have not 
the pen which Aristotle and Plato held, nor the elo- 
quence with which DenuHtheoes thrilled. Tbey sur- 
passed us in painting and in sculpture. Their boc^ 
were but few. But those were read, as Juvenal 
says, ten times—^' decies repetitg placebuut." Their 
own resources were tasked to the utmost, and he who 
could [>ot draw from bis own fouatain, in vain sought 
for DUghbM^, from whose wells he could borrow. 
How very dlfierent with us ! We read without 
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nsaqure, and dmost without pioGt. " Aliud emm est 
aoin, aliud sapoo. Sapiens est, qui didicit aoa oni' 
sia, sed ea quffi ad veram fedicitatein pertbeat, at 
lis qux didifut afficitur ac tnusBgwatus est." 

If, at ilia oloaa of any given year, you will examim 
the xeffatet of the Ubiarian of any of llie literary so- 
oieties in college, you will find, almost without excep- 
tioD, that thoM who have taken out most books, have 
MoompUshed least in prepuing the mind for future 
usefulness. It is a good maxim, in regard to your 
readu^— Aim multa, ted vaiUum. 

Beware of bad bovikM. Some me? hare been per- 
ouued to lire and employ their powers in writing what 
will continue to pollute and destroy for generations 
after they are guie. The vaAA is flooded with such 
books. They are permitted to lie in our pathway as 
a part of our moral discipline. Under the moral gov- 
«iunent of God, while in this state of probatioa, we 
ate to be sunouaded with temptations of every kind. 
And never does the spirit of darkness rejoice more, 
than' when a gifted mind can prostitute itself, not 
merely to revel in mn itself, but to adorn and conceal 
a path which is full of holes, through which you may 
drop into the chambers of death. Books could be 
natned, were it not that there is a possibility that even - 
the infwniation conveyed in naming them might be 
perretted and used to obtain them, which, seemingly, 
■ould not be excelled by all the talents in bell, if the 
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object were to pollute and to rain. These are to be 
found every where. I do entreat 1117 young readers 
never to 'look at one — never to open one. They will 
leave a stain upon the soul which can never be re- 
moved. I have known these books secreted in the 
rooms of students, and lent fiom one to another. 
They are to be found too frequency. And if you 
have an enemy, whose soul you would vmt with a 
heavy vengeance, and into whose heart you would 
place vipers which will live, and crawl, and torment 
him through life, and whose damnation you would 
seal up for the eternal world, you have only to place 
one of these destroyers in his band. You have cc- 
lainly paved the' way to the abodes of death; and if 
he does not travel it with hasty strides, you have, at 
least, laid up food for many days of remorse. 

What shall he said of those who print and sell such 
wc^Es to the young? — of those who go out on purpose 
to peddle them ? They are the most awiiil scourges 
with which a righteous God ever visited our world. 
The angel of death can sheath lys sword, and stay his 
hand in the work of death. But these wretches I 
they dig graves so deep that they reach into hdl. 
They blight the hopes of parents, and pour more than 
■even vials of wo upon the &mily whose afiectiona 
are bound up in the son who is thus destroyed. 

In connection with these books, allow me to lift up 
a loud vdce agtunst those roinngs of the unagjuatitMi, 
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hy wUch the mind is at once enfeebled, and the heart 
and feelings debased and polluted. It is almost insep- 
arable Jrom the habit of reverie : hut, in this life, a 
heavier curse can hardly hang upon a young man than 
that of possessing a polluted imagination. The lepn> 
sy fills the whole soul. Ilnie only increases it, and 
even the power t^ the gospel can seldom do more 
than restnun, without subduing, when the disease is 
once fixed. 

While I thus briefly allude to these wanderings of the 
imagination, by which the mind is debiUtated, the sou 
polluted by a stun which tears cannot wash (Hit, nor the 
deepest repentance fiiUy do away, I cannot satisfy my 
conscience without going a step fiirther, and saying 
what others have, to my certain knowledge, wished to 
say, and ought to say, but which no one has yet had the 
courage to say, in tones loud and distinct. May I 
entreat the young man who reads these pages not to 
pass the following paragraph without reading and poi- 
dering it. I have chosen to risk the charge of pedantry 
rather than not say what I could not say in English. 

Imc nulla, iUd Due vlHma excepta, vt frequenttr et 
amidue, conmetudinem ** * effundendi manu [Onanis 
SCELns,] revelarejiosstt. Adolescenitdos guamplurimos 
novi, in dngvlatoi dies, in hoc fk, aeipsoa turf antes, ei 
hoc, "per annos midtos. Licitamenhtm ad Hoc crimen, 
cum pene omn^us, permagmtm est. Casum mvltorum 
quot, de causa execrabile sola, vidi ocatmbere prema- 
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turie Mffpti, gemui, — aU^ptot ut avUt academicit, et 
nonnu^f dtUsme pott tt^r^snim e coUegio et at 
aliquovit gradn eavmotoi. Plurimi Jumc cotuuetu^ 
nem dejendere cono^ Wat, Jiuwi ifutinctii yuodam et 
iv^rio ia^td», et tic volvermt JPewa ipstrnt et»e hif 
jm ttupri atictorem. " Bati prated nomim adpOM." 
IVrpumna nmniaiMl EAvid ipn, bux vaAirv; 
Aicti, aaa verlm titidtit haaifi evlpam reprobavenoU, 
V. c. " Veneri tervit — moTtut ! Hoc nikU ette pUr 
tati tcelus'ett, mihi crede; ted iagetu, qwtMoi^vix 
tmimo cancipit ipse tiLo;-^arce "tolidture taanu. 
Lavibus in •pueria plua guam hao—peccat." 

Dew, guoad hoc crimen, mentem ejut lucidiinme 
indicavit. * Lidignatio et ira Dei illis adsegueniw. 
" Scimut vera judidum Dei esse secundum veritatem 
adversus eos qui talia agwit. Pvtas autem hoc, O 
qui fads ea,fore W tu effugitu judicium Dei ? " 

Meinento fmcttu hujus cojuuetudinis esse — 
, (I.) Memoriam esse maxime dehilitatam ; 

(2.) M^eiri esse valde dejedam atque stuUe im- 
becilem;f 

• 0«n. 36:9,10. lCoT.6:9. 2Cor.l2:SI. 0&l5:lg. 
Eph.5;3,5. 

i See a tbhlling and harrowing chapter in Rush on DiBeam 
of the Mind. Phjaiciiuii^itify, that probably thia U n giea\et 
■ource of detaagement than all athei causes. The Tery in- 
telligent and'reBpeclablB auperintendenta of the Insane Hospital! 
U Worcester and at Hartford will saj, not only that this is ttte 
cause of bringing many of their patients there, but ui almost in- 
superable obstacle in the way of their recovery. 
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(3.) Semita JiiHfiri tnorbi, et tttortit ^tte in cor- 
'port ^arsa ; • 

(4.) Omnia quie ad mimam pertinent mere in 

(5.) Tribtdatitmetft a Deo, qtd te aapicit in oeadto, 
certUsime vent^t^am faxsie. Oadua t^va, semper vigih 
Ions, te fpectat. " Nam omae opat Depa Ipit ad- 
ducet in judiawn cum omni re occulta." "Nam 
qua, fitmt ah iatis, tarpe erf vtl dicere." I^uge, 
fiige, pro vita, pro nnima. " Obsta prindpiii." 
Boc scehu vincere non poteru, nisi effugiendo. 
^icmqae in timore Dei versatw, te docebit, " hie 
via ad sepfdchrum" hie ma desceiidentet ad pene- 
tralia mortis. 

What shall be said of such wolks as those of Byron ? 
May not a young man read those ? Can he not learn 
thbgs from him which cannot be learned elsewhere ? 
I reply, Yes, just as you would leam, while treading 
in burning lava, what could not be learned elsewhere. 

* It ia twtbllj certiin, too, that it is Teij freqaently the canas 
of ludden death. The ippphxj wait* hud b;, as Giid'a eiecu- 
tioner, apon IMb nn. May not the pale-taced jouth, in f^el^ 
health, ftequenUj imputing fail diaeasa to the dyapepiia, or 
■ometliing like it, tiembla ai be loolu off the alijiB oa wbicb ha 
baa placed hinuelf ? I do hope what 1 have aud will lead many 
la fear and to beware. These remarba may be condemned by 
■ome i bat I abaU have two Knucea tX ComolatloDr-^nt, that I 
have diaofaarged a aacnd doty ; and, aeoMidly, that tboie who are 
oSbnded ue tboae for whoaa apecial benafit theae lemulu aM 
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But would the knowledge thus obtained be worth the 
agony of the fire, and the scars which would ramala 
through life? It is breatluDg the air which comes up 
firom a heated furnace ; and though you may see a 
brightness and a glow in that furnace, aa you gazo into 
it, which is no where else to be found, yet you will - 
feel the effects of what you breathe a l<»ig time. 
There are many bright spots in such writings; but 
while one ray of pure light is thrown upon the soul, it 
must find its way through volumes of Egyptian dark- 
ness. There are beuitiful pearls in the slimy bottom 
of the ocean, but they are found only here and there ; 
and would you feel it worth your whUe to dive aftec 
them, if there were many probabilities that you would 
stick and die in the mud in which they are imbedded, 
or, if not, that you certainly shorten and embitter life, 
in the process of diving and obtwiing them ? 

Would you thank a man for fitdng up your study, 
and adorning it with much that b beautifiil, if, at the 
same time, he filled it with images and ghosts of the 
most disgusting and awful description, which were to 
abide there, and be continually dancing around you 
all your life ? Is he a benefactor to his species, who, 
here and thei%, throws out a beautiAil thought, or a 
poedc image, but, as you stoop to pick it up, chains 
upon you a putrid carcass which you can never throw 
off? I believe a single page may be selected firom 
Byron, which has done more hurt to the mind and 
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the heart of the young than all his writings have ever 
done good. But he will quickly pass fixun notice, and 
is doomed to he exiled fitun the libraries of all virtu> 
ous men. It is a blessmg to the world, that what is pu- 
trid must soon pass away. The carcass bung in chains 
will be gazed at for a shent time in horror; but men 
will soon turn their eyes away, and remove even the 
gallows on which they swung. "But," say you, " has 
my author ever read Byion and Moore, Hume and 
Paine, Scott, Bulwer and Cooper? " Yes, he has read 
them all, and ^th too much care. He knows every 
rock and every quicksand ; and he solemnly declares 
to you, that the only good which be is conscious of 
ever having received from them is, a deep impression 
that men who possess talents of such compass and 
power, and so perverted in their application, must 
meet the day of judgment under a tesponsibihty which 
would be cheaply removed by the price of a world. 
Those who wrote to undermine or to crush the belief 
of the Christian — those who wrote to show how they 
could revel in passion, and pour out tlieir living sconi 
upon their species — and those who wasted life and gi- 
gantic powers merely to amuse men — have come far 
short of answering the great end of existence on earth. 
Talents and influence were given for purposes widely 
difierent. But is it not necessary to read works oi 
this Idnd, especially those whose design is only to 
nmuse and awaken the interest of the reader 7 There 
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IS DO more necessity thas there b to be acquainted 
• frith all the variety of dishes with which the palate 
may be pleased, and the body stimulated, and the 
etoioach weakened. Were these the only books in the 
world, the case would be difierent. But who does not 
know that they who are given to reading works of fic- 
tion, leave a mass of most valuable and solid reading 
untouched and unknown ? When you have read and 
digested all that is really valuable, and which is com- 
prised in what describes the history of man in all 
lights in which he has actually been placed, then be- 
take yourself to works of imagination. But can you 
not, in works of fiction, have the powers of the imagi- 
nation enlarged, and the mind taught to soar ? Per- 
baps so. But the lectures of Chdmers on Astronomy 
will do this to a degree fer beyond all that the pen of 
fictkin can do. Will they not give you a com.mand 
of words and of language which shall be full, and 
chaste, and strong ? PCThaps so. But if that is what 
you wish, read the works of Edmund Burke. There 
you will find language, gorgeous at times, but, for ccy 
piousness and wealth, hardly to be equalled by any 
uninspired pen. He is a master on this subject ; and 
I hope no one, who intends to strike for a character 
for language or thoughts, strength or beauty, will 
ever be trying to clothe himself with the puissance of 
a novel, when he can boast the language of Burke ai 
being his mother tongue. 
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The question in regaid to works of fiction usuaJijr 
bas ft definite relation to the writings of Walter Scott. 
There b such a ma^ thrown around him, tfast it 
cannot be but we are safe there. Is t so ? Because 
the magician can i^se mightier sjnrits than other ma- 
gicians, and throw more of supernatural light about 
him than others, is be therefere the less to be feared ? 
No ; the very strength of the spell should want you 
that there is danger in putting youiself in his power. 
While I have confessed that I have read him — read 
bim entire — in order to show that I speak from expe- 
rience, I cannot but say, that it would give me the 
keenest pain to believe that my example would be 
quoted, small as is its influence, after I am in the 
grave, without this solemn protest accompanying it. 

How ihall you knovi what to read 7 — a very im- 
portant question ; for some books will positively injure, 
if tliey do not destroy you. Others will have no 
positive good eSect; and from all, a tincture, like that 
left upon the mind by the company you keep, will bo 
left. Do not expect to read all, or even a small part 
of what comes out, and is . recommended, too, in thii 
age of books. You take up a book, and read a chap- 
ter. How shall you know whether it is worth your 
reading, without reading it through ? In the same 
way thai you would know whether a cask of wine was 
good. If you draw one glass, or two, and find them 
stale and unpleasant, do you need to drink off the 
7* 
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witcAe cask, to decide that you do not want it ? "I 
have somewhat else to do; in the short day allotted me, 
than to read whatever any one may think it his duty 
to write. When I read, I wish to read to good pui^ 
pose ; and there are scane books, which contradict, tn 
the very face of them, what appear to me to be first 
principles. You surely will not say, 'I am bound to 
read such books.' If a man tells me he has a very 
elaborate argument to prove that two and two make 
five, I have something else to do than to attend to his 
argument. If I find the first mouthful of meat which 
I take from a fine-looking joint on my table is tainted, 
I need not eat through it to be convinced I ought 
to send it away." But there is a shorter route, and 
one every way still more safe ; and that is, to treat 
books as you do medicines ; have nothing to do with 
them till others have tried them, and can testify to 
their worth. There are always what are denomi- 
nated standard works at hand, and about which there 
can he neither doubt nor mistake. You cannot 
read every thing; and if you could, you would 
be n(Kie the wiser. The lumber would bury up and 
destroy all the valuable materials which you were 
laying up. Never feel any obUgation to read a trifling 
author, or oae whose thoughts are spread out like 
gold-leaf over a wide surface, quite through, in hopes 
of finding something better as you proceed. You 
will be disappointed. An author may reserve some 
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o( bis hap[Hest thoughts fw the close of his bocfc ; 
but he has great poverty of intellect if he makes you 
tnvel orer a long, sandy road, without any spots that 
are refiresbing. Leave such books — you will find 
better; and you are not bound to spend time and 
strength on a mere possibility. Will you stand dll 
weaned, to beat a dull, impertinent coxcomb talk, 
when, by turning away, you can find instructive axn- 
pany? 

Him thaU yoa begin to read a hookl Always 
look into your disb and taste it, before you begin to 
eat. As you sit down, examine tbe title-page ; see 
who wrote the book — ^whera he lives ; do you know 
any thing of the author ? wheie, and by whom pub- 
lished ? Do you know any thing of the general char- 
acter of the books published by this publi^er 1 Rec- 
ollect what you have heard about this book. Thea 
read the pre^ce, to'seewhat kind of a bow the author 
makes, and what he thinks of himself and his wo^ ; 
why he has tbe boldness to challenge the public to 
hear bim. Then turn to the contents, see what are 
the great divisions of bis subject, and thus get a glance 
of bis general plan. Then take a single chapter or 
secti(»i, and see how he has dinded and filled that up. 
If, now, you wish to tattt of the dish before further 
examination of the contents, then turn to the place 
where some important point is discussed, and where 
some valuaUe thought professes to be expanded or 
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illustrated, and see how it is executed. If, after some 
few such trials, you should find your author obscure, 
dull, pedautic, or shallow, you need not longer fish m 
these waters. It will be bard to catch fish here, and, 
when caught, they will be too small &>r use. But if 
you find the author valuable, and worth your attention, 
then go back to the contents. Exanune them chap- 
ter by chapter; then close the book, and see if you 
have the plan of the whole work distinctly and fully 
in your mind. Do not proceed till this u done. After 
you have this map all distinctly drawa in the mind, 
then get the first chapter vividly belbre you, so &r as 
the contests will enable you to do it. Now proceed 
to read. At the xiiose of each sentence, ask yourself, 
" Do I understand that ? Is it true, important, or to the 
point ? Any thing valuable there which I ought to 
retain ? " At the close of each paragraph, ask the 
same questions. Leave no paragraph till you have 
the substance of it m your mind. Proceed in this 
manner through the chapter; and, at the close of the 
chapter, look back, and see what the author tried to 
accomplish by it, and what he really hat accom- 
plisbed. As you proceed, if the book be your own, 
or if the owner ^I allow you lo do it, mark with 
your pencil, in the mai^n, what, accordbg to your 
view, is the character of each paragraph, or of this or 
that sentence. To illustrate what I mean, I will 
mention a few mariu which I have found very useful 
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to myself; these, (NT any thing similar, will answer the 
end to be attained. Perhaps the remark had better 
oe made here, that you can never read to advantage 
unless you feel welt, and the mind, and 8|Hrits are 
buoyant. Othermse, any author will be stupid. 
•• No one will read with much advantage, who is not 
able, at pleasure, to evacuate his mind, and who 
biiags not to hb author an intellect defecated and 
pure ; neither turbid with care, nor agitated witli 
pleasure." 

11 Signifies, that this paragraph ccmtuns the main, 
or one of the main propositions to be proved 
or ilhistrated in ^is chapter ; the staple, or one 

jl of the staples, on which the chtun himgs. 

^ This sentiment is true, and will bear expanding, 
j and will open a field indefinite in extent. 



> 



This, if carried out, would not stand the tett (^ 
experience, and is therefore incorrect. 



? I Doubtful as to sentiment. 

?! I Doubtful in point of fact. 

c Good, and &cts will only strengthen the pon< 
j tioa. 
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Od| Bad ; facts will not uphold it. 

n I Irrelevant to the subject ; had better have been 
I omitted. 

y I Repetition ; the author is moving in a ctide. 

tt I Not inserted in the right place. 

. I In good taste. 

0\ la bad taste. 

Such marks may be increased at pleasure. I have 
Ibund the above sufficieDt. These need not be adopt- 
ed, as each one can invent them for himself; but care 
should be taken always to make the same mark mean 
the same thbg. But will not this method of reading 
be slow J Yes, very slow, and very viduabU. A 
single book read in this way, will be worth a score 
run over. It will compel you to think as well as reaa, 
to judge, to discriminate, to sill out the wheat from the 
chaff. It will make thought your own, and will so fix 
it in the mind, that it will probably be at your com- 
mand, at any future time. Tb% first thing to be done, 
m order to make what you read your own, is to think 
as you read; think while you read; and think when 
you have closed the book 
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It is also very important to talL over the subject 
upon which you are reading, with a friend. Be can- 
did enough to tell him that you have just been read- 
ing, so that he may know that you do not claim what • 
you have, as your own. If the circle embrace sereral 
who really wish to Ox what they read in the mind by 
eonversa^n, so much the better. 

" Thought, too, delivered, is the more possessed : 
Teaching? we learn, and giving, we receive." 

" Quicquid didiceris id coafestim doceas ; stc et tua 
finnaie, et prodesse aliis potes. Ea doce quE noveria, 
eaque diversis horis, aliis atque aliis conveniet incul- 
care. Sa^s sit, si quispiam te audiat, interea ezercuta- 
tione miram rerum copiam tibi comparaveris." 

If your friend is reading the same book, or if one 
is^readlng to the other, the advantage of conversation 
will still be greatly increased. 

No small part of the time should be spent in re 
viewing what you have read. Th^ most eminent 
scholars think that one iburth of the time spent in 
reading should be thus spent. I believe the esti- 
mate is none too great. But b it not evident, that, if 
you read with the marginal marks made by the pencil 
' in your hand, as described above, you can review the 
author, and your own judgment too, in a very short 
time ? One glance of the eye will show you what is 
the character of each paragraph. You will see just 
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where tbe fish ta, and whtU he is, and at once you can 
put your hook in and take him out. 

There is another very important thing to be attend- 
ed to in reading. I mean clasnficaHon. We need a 
power, whi9h, in the present state of our existence, we 
do not possessy — r power of keeping alt that ever 
passes through our mind which is worth keeping. 
Erasmus (de Rat. Stud.) dwells upon this point 
with great beauty and force, "later legendum aucto- 
rem non oscitanter observabis, si quod incidat insigne 
Terbum, d quod argumentum, aut inventum acute, 
ant tortum apte, si qua sententia digna quee memorie 
commradetor : isqne locus erit apta notula quapiam in- 
signiendus." " Quanto pluris feceria exiguum pro- 
ventum, tanio ad altiora doctrinie vestigia es evasums. 
Qui rilisaiinos quosque nummos admirantur, intuen- 
tur crebro, et servant accurate, ad sunimas sspe- 
nvunero divitias perveniunt; pari modo, » quia apta- 
vit sudorum metam bene scribere, discat mirari bene 
Kiipta, discat gaudere, si vel nomina duo conjunxerit 
venuste." 

We cannot write out, or copy, what we read. We 
can ronember but a very small part of it. What shall 
we do ? For one, I hare been in the habit of making 
an JBtdew Rervm of my reading. The book b so 
classified, that, in a single moment, I can refer to any 
thing which I have ever read, and tell where it is found, 
— ^e book and the page. It saves the labor of a com- 
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mon-place book, and yet presetves all that can be pre- 
served. Aboat a year aince, I published the plan of 
my own Index Rnum. And as I bav« not, frem the. 
Gm, had any pBCuniary iiiterest m it, I natty ny that 
the plan is highly ap|Ht>7ed. One large edition has 
been sold, and a second widely scattered. I find, also, 
»nce its publication, that the late venerable President 
Porter made himsetf such an index, on principles some- 
vbat similar, which be used all his life. This plan, 
pursued for a very few yeara, will give you an index 
of inestimable value. A sin^e year will convince 
you that you cannot aSbrd to lose i& benefits.* 

What shall be said of the newspapers and maga- 
ranes with which we are Booded ? Few things weaken 
the mind of the student more than light, miscellaneous 
reading. You find it the fashion to have read a world 
of reviews, magazines and papers. They ace not 
written with the expectatioD of being remembered. 
And after yciu have spent bouts over them, it is very 
doubtlul whether you have done any thing more than 
crowd the mind with vague images and imiH-esnoos, 
which decidedly weaken the memory. Every time 
you crowd into the memory what you do not ex- 

* I mi.; reapectfully refer to mj Index Remm for the plan and 
explanation of the work. While the kindert tluugt have been 
•aid in regard to it, nothing to the contrary has ever been nid 
by Acn \eko haea uttd it. It, oi aoinething like it, ahoold ba tbm 
constant companion of eveiy atadent. 
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pect it to retain, you weaken its powers, and you lose 
your authority to command its services. The fewei 
of such things the student reads, the better. Perhaps 
you may, now and then, crowd sweet-meats into the 
stomach, which it neither can nor will digest ; but ibe 
fewer, the better. 

There is another very important point to be kept 
in mind ; and that is, that, in reading, you should 
always have your pen by you, not merely to make a 
minute in your index, but to save the thoughts which 
are started in your own mind. Did you never notice, 
that, while reading, your own mind is sO piit into ope- 
ntion, that it strikes out new and bold trains of thmk- 
ing, — trams that are worth preserving, and such as 
will he scattered to the winds, if not penned down at 
the moment of their creation f A wise man wiU be 
as careful to save that property which he himself 
makes, as that which he inherits. The sUident 
should he ; for it will be of vastly more value to him. 

I cannot close this chapter mthoul saymg whrt 
seem to me to be distinctly the three great objects of 
reading. 

1. Reading fonra your ityle. 

It is unpossible to bring your mind, for any length 
of time, under the influence of another mind, withtwt 
hanng your language and modes of thmking influ- 
enced by that mind. Suppose you wish to write in 
an elevated, measured, digni5ed style,— could you 
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easily avoid doing it, were yoB first to sit down a fbrt- 
oight and read Johnson's works ? If you wish to 
write in a style pure, simple, Saxon, read John Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress ihroagh some half a dozen 
times, and you will write thus. Could you walk 
arm in arm with a man for days together, without 
catching his step and gait F It is a law of nature that 
our minds insensihly imbibe a coloring &om those 
with whom we associate, whether they are brought in 
contact by the living voice or on the vmtten page. 
The insect that lives on the bark of the tree is no more 
- certain to be of the color of that bark. Hence the 
importance of reading good authors,— those who, io all 
respects, make a good impression upon you. Books 
probably do more than all other things to form the 
mtelleetual and moral habits of the student. A single 
bad book will frequently give a tone and a bias to the 
mind, both as to thought and language, which will 
lost during life. Hear the tesdmcmy of the late dis- 
tinguished President Porter. " If I may be allowed 
here to speak of my own experience, as a theolo^cal 
student, I would say that to Edwards on the Will, 
wliich I read at three several times, before I entered 
the ministry, besides frequent reviews of it since, I 
am more indebted than to all other human produc- 
ticms. The ad which it gave was to me inral 
uahle." 
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A \kAj, who now and then writes in rhyme, iiF- 
fenned roe that she first discovered diat she possessed 
any of the rhyming powers, after hanng made a busi- 
ness, for some time, of Copying the poetry of others. 
Owing to this insennUe, undesigned and certun htn- 
tatioU, sach writers Is Addison are always recommend- 
ed to die yoong. I may mention the amhor fiom 
whom I jnst quoted, as an example of pure, clear and 
beautiful style. Be as caiefiil, then, not to read 
what would vidate your style, as you wtxild not to 
keep company with those who would comipt your 
manners. 

3. Readmg stocks the inind with TaiowUSge. 

This b ^ grand object of reading. We come into 
the wodd ignorant of every thing. The history, the 
experience of other men and other generations, can be . 
ours only hy reading. Human nature, in all ages, is 
the same. The laws of mind and of matter do not 
alter ; and thus we can, in a short life, know as much, 
and judge as accurately, by the use of books, as we 
could by liring centuries, having no light to guide us, 
except that of our own in^vidual experience. He who 
would be compelled to go across the Adantic to ob- 
t^n a narradon of fiicts which can be read in two 
hours, would need the years of the antediluvians, and 
then die a very ignorant man. " Without hooks," 
■ays the quaint but enthusiastic Banholin, " God ii 
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sUeat, justice dotmant, pbjsic [oatiind sdrace] at a 
stand, pbilowiphy lame, letters dumb, and all tluo^ 
involved in Cinimenan darkness." 

You must not only read, «id make books tbe fbuo- 
tain from whiah you draw your knowledge, but you 
must expect to draw Irom this fountain through ^e. 
AVbat you read to-day, will soon be gone— expended, 
or forgotten ; and ^e nuud must he conUnually filled 
ujp with new streams of knowledge. Even tbe ocean 
would be dried up, were the streams to be cut oS!| 
which are constantly flowing into it. " How few read 
enough to stock their minds! And the loiad is no 
widow's cnuse, which fills with knowledge as &st as 
we empty it. It is the ' hand of the diligent whicli 
maketb rich.' " 

3. Reading sttmulaiM and puts yovr own mentol 
energiei into operation. 

If you were driven into a comer, and compelled to 
produce something as your own thoughts and opinions 
on an important point, at once, you would wish to 
stimulate your mind, and key it up to the highest 
point. How would you do it ? You might reach it 
through the body, and, by sumulating that with wines or 
opium, might excite the mind. But, then, the resuns 
thus produced would be uncertain. Tbey might be 
conect] and they might be like the ravings of the 
mind excited by disease. But, at any rate, tbe body 
and mind would both suffer by this unnatural ez(^t»> 
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meat. The reactioD is awfully great; and, therefore, 
you may not do it. What can you do? I reply, that 
you can stimulate your mind at any time, when the 
body is healthful, by rea(Ung. No one can read the 
speeches of Burke, of Chatham, and of our own Pa- 
trick Henry, without being moved. No matter what 
you are writing upon, or upon what you are to speak, 
you cannot read a good book without being stimu- 
lated. The dream of Clarence, and the speeches of 
Hamlet, in Shakspeare ; the speeches of men in the 
senate; the addresses of men from the pulpit; and, 
above all, the overwhelming torrent of clear thought, 
in burning language, which the mastera of ancient 
times poured out, — will swell the bosom, rouse the soul, 
and call all your own powers into action. This effect 
of books win last through life ; and he who knows how 
to read to advantage, will ever have something as 
applicable to his mental powers, as electricity is to 
move the animal system. The man who has sat over 
the workings of a powerful mind, as exhibited on the 
written page, without being excited, moved, and 
made to feel that ke can do something, and uitl do 
something, has yet to leam one of the highest pleasures 
of the student's life, and is yet ignorant of what rivers 
of delight are Sowing around bim through all the 
journey of life. 

I close by repeating. Do not reud too many books : 
read thoroughly what you undertake. Buy hut few 
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books ; and never buy till you can pay for what you 
buy. You cannot more than hdf enjoy any thing 
for which you owe. Make all that you do read 
' your own ; and you will soon be rich in mtellectual 
wealth, and «Ter be making valuable additioiia to 
four sttses. 
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There is no point, upon which I wish to touch, so 
difGcult as this ; and yet not one upon which so much 
goodniight be done, if the right things could be said, 
and said in a right way. It is easy enough to write 
- prettily about the shortness and the fleetness of time, 
but not so easy to give specific rules how to improve it 
as it Sies ; but It is ki easier to do this, than to confer 
the disposiuon, and create the determination, to use it 
to the best possible advantage. A miser will frequent- 
ly become wealthy,— not because he has a great in- 
come, but because he saves with the utmost care, and 
spends with the. greatest caution. This is a precept 
taught us in the very morning of life, but generally 
not learned tiU late in the evening. " It is a prodigious 
thing to consider that, although, amongst all the talents 
which are committed to our stewardship, time, upon 
several accounts, b the most precious ; yet there is 
not any one of which the generality of men are more 
proflisfl and regardless. Nay, it is obvious to Aserv£, 
that even those persons who are frugal and thrifty in 
every tiling ebe,. are yet extremely prodigal of their 
best revenue, time ; ' of which,' as Seneca nobly says, 
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*it b a virtue to be covetous.' It is ama^g to think 
how much time may be guned by proper eaoaoxnj." 

This is a hard lesson, but it must be learned. " Ad 
' summa perveniet nemo, nisi tempore, quo nihil esse 
fiigatnus constat, prudenter utatur." 

"Die celebrated earl of Chatham performed an . 
amount of business, even minute, whibh filled common 
improvers of time with utter astonishment. He knew, 
not merely the great outlines of public business, the 
policy and intrigues of foreign courts, but his eyo 
was on every part of the British dominions; and 
scarcely a man could move, without his knowledge 
of the man, and- of his object. A friend one day 
called -on him when premier of England, and found 
him down on his hands and knees playing mar- 
bles with his litde boy, and coraplainiug bitteriy that 
the rogue would not play &ir, gaily addtng, " that be 
must have been corrupted by the example of the 
French." The friend wished to mention a suspicious 
looking stranger, who, for seme time, bad taken uj 
lodgings in L(md<Mi. Was be a spy, or merely a pri 
vate gentleman ? Pitt went to his drawer, and took 
out some scores of small portraits, and, holding up 
one which he had selected, asked, " Is that the man ? " 
** Yes, the very person." " O ! I have had my eye 
onliim from the moment he stepped on shore." 

All this was accomplished by a rigid observance ot 
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dme, oever surfing a moment to pass without ptew- 
iDgnt into serrice. 

No one will trj to unprove bis time] unless lie first 
be impressed with the neoesuty. Remember that, 
at the very best calculatkm, we can have but a 
diOTt time in whkifa to learn aU, and do all, that we 
accomplish in life. There b something melanchol; 
in the fbllowiag picture, drawn by the great band of 
Johnson : — " When we have deducted all that is ab- 
aocbed in sleep ; all that is inevitably appropriated to 
Uie demaods of nature, or irresistiUy engrossed by 
the tyranny of custom ; all that passes in regulating 
the superficial decoradoos of life, or is given up in the 
reciprocatioDS of dvility to the disposal of others; all 
that is uxa from us by the violence -qS disease, or sto- 
len, imperceptibly away by lassitude aud laoguw, — we 
shall find that part of our duration very small, of which 
we can truly call ourselves masters, or i^ich we caa 
spend wholly at our own choice." At the beginnii^ 
of each day, see what, and how much, you want to 
accomplish before you sleep, and then at once begia 
to execute yoiir plans, sufieiing no time to run waste 
between planning and acting. At the close of the 
d^, be impartial and thorough in reviewing the day, 
and noting wherein you have Jailed. There b much 
to be learned frtxn the somewhat humorous acccHint of 
Ae Ittdiaa OymiKMophists, in dieir plans lor educMing 
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thek disciples. Tbe Hsount is fima Apulaiui, a Ph- 
tonic philosopher of the second ceDtury. "When 
th^ dianer is nadj, b^re it is served up, tbe masters 
m^ure of enry particulM' sebolar bow be has sm- 
plo]red bis time aaco sus-rising : fKHne of tbem an- 
swer, thtl, banog been chosea as arbiters between 
mo persBBs, tbef bave coeoposed tbeir dlfierences, 
and made tbem Uotds ; some, that tbey bare been 
^editing the tffden of tbeir parents ; and <^en, that 
thejr have either fiwncl oiK sanething new, by tbeir 
own application, or learned from the iostnictions of 
tbeir Mows. But if there happens to be anjr one 
among them who cannot make it appear that be has 
employed tbe morning to advantage, be is immediately 
excluded from the company, imd oUiged to work, 
while tbe rest are at dinner.^' I shall be excused, if 
I here mtroduoe the dream of tbe amiable Bolton. If 
my young readers bare met with it before, they will' 
see that it will bear a review, 

" Dipjung into AfvUnu for my aftemoui's arause* 
ment, tbe foregoing passage was tbe last I read, before 
I fell into a slumber, which exhibited to me a vast 
concourse of tbe fashionable people at the court-endof 
the town, under tlw examination of a Gymnosophist, 
' bow they had passed their mwning. He began iritb 
the men. 

" Many of tbem bad only risen to dress — to r 
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amuse themaelves at the diawiDg-room, or cofiee- 
bouse. 

" Some had, by riding or walking, been consultuig 
that health at the beginning of the day, which the close 
of it would wholly pass in impairing. 

'< Some, from the time they bad got on their own 
clothes, had been engaged in seeing .others put on 
tbeira — in attending levees — in endeavoring to pro- 
cure, by their importunity, what they had disqualified 
themselves for, by their idleness. 

" Some had been early out of their beds, but it was 
because they could not, ftota their ill luck, the pre- 
ceding evening, rest in them ; and when risen, as they 
had DO spirits, they could ncA reconcile themselves to 
any sort of appticarion. 

" Some had not had it in their power to do what, was 
of much consequence : in the former part of the morn- 
ing, they fvanted to speak with their tradesmen ; and in 
the latter, they could not be denied to their friends. 

" Others, truly, had been reading, but reading what 
could make them neither wiser nor better — what was 
not worth their remembering, or what they should wish 
to forget, 

" It grieved me to hear so many of eminent rank, 
both in the sea. and land service, giving ao account of 
themselves that levelled them with the meanest under 
their command. 
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" Several Appeared with an air exprea^ng the fulled 
confidence that what they had to say for themselves 
would be to the philosopher's entire satis&cdoa. They 
had been employed as virtuosi should be, — ^had been 
exercising their skill in the liberal arts, and encourag- 
ing the artists. Medals, pictures, statues, had under^ 
gone their examiaati(»i, and been their purchase. 
They had been inquiring what the literati of France, 
Gennany, and Italy, had, of late, published ; and they 
had bought what suited their respective tastes. 

" When it appeared that the completing a Roman 
series had been their concern who had never read over, 
in their own language, a Latin historian ; that they 
who grudged no expense for originals, knew them 
only by hearsay, from their WOTSt copies ; that the 
very persons who had paid'so much (or the labor of 
Rysbiack, [an Italian landscape-painter,] upon Sir An- 
drew's judgment, would, if they had ibllowed their 
Qion, have paid the same sum for that of Bird's ; that 
the book-buyers had not laid out their money cm 
what they ever proposed to read, but on what they 
had heard commended, and what they wanted to fit a 
shelf, and fill a library that only served them for a 
breakfastHTOom ; — tins class of men the sage pronoun- 
ced the idlest of all idle people, and doubly blamable, 
as wasting alike their time and their fortune. 

" The folly of one sex had so tired the philosopher, 
that he would su^ no account to be given of the 
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Other. It was easy for him to guess hofr the females 
must have been employed, where such were the ex- 
amples in those they were to honor aad oba/." 

There are certain thieres who hang around a stu- 
dent, and who daily destroy much which might be 
of great value to him. I will mention some of these, 
that you may know when you even hear their foot- 
steps ; for hear them you certainly will, and, if you 
have any thing of the desires of a student, will often 
cry out, " O iiires, — latrcmes— O tyrannos crudelissi- 
mos quorum connlio mihi unquam penit Hora! " 

1. Sluf. 

Nothing is easier than to cultivate the balHt vi deep 
K> that the system demands, and will be deranged if 
the demand be denied, eight or ten hours out of the 
twenty-four. Physicians usually say that six hours 
are suffiuent for all the purposes of health ; and, were 
the eyes to close the moment you reach the pillow, 
perhaps six hmirs would be sufficient for the bed. 
But suppose you allow seven, and ri^dly adhere to 
that number as a rule. Would you not have much 
more time than you now have ? Were you faithliilly to 
apply that time to your studies, which is now occupied 
by your bed, over and above the seven hours, would 
you DOt make great advances in almost any depart- 
ment of study? But the waste of time is not all. 
Ilie whole system is prostrated by indulging the lux- 
ury of sleep ; and yvw ace as really and as certainlv 
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disqualified for severe study, aiW ten hours of deep, 
as if you had over-loaded the stomach with food. 
The body and mind are both weakened by it. Take, 
then, two hours from the sleep of most who call them- 
selves students, and add to it the value of two hours 
more, saved by increa^ vigor of mind, by the dimi- 
nutioD of sleep, and you have & decided gain. 
What sb^ be said of the ptactioe of sleeping after 
dinner ? A few words will suffice. If you wish for 
a dull, feverish feeling, low spirits, prostration of 
strength, full, aching head, and a stomach that refiisss 
to work ibr such a master, then be sure to eat hearQr 
dnmers, and steep immediately after them. The call 
will be as regular as the diqner. Kit your fate, as a 
student, is sealed, if the practice be continued 

3. Indolence. 

Indolence didera &om slodi and idleness in the same 
way that the parent di^rs from the child. It consists 
in the indulgence of a heavy, inactive disposition, en- 
treating you to delay, dll some future time, what ought 
to be done now. This will beset you by day and by 
night, unless you act from principle, and a high sense 
of moral responsibility. It can be resisted and over- 
come cmly by making your studies a duty, rather than 
a pleasure. They may, at times, be a pleasure, but 
should always be a duty. Dr. Fothergill, an eminent 
Quaker physician, says, "I endeavor to follow my 
busbess, because- it is my duty, nther than my ]ater< 
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eit : the latter la inseparable JJrom a just discharge of 
duty; but I have ever looked at ihe profits in the last 
place." 

3. Sloth. 

This has frequently and justly been denominated 
the rust of ihe soul. The habit is easily acquured ; or, 
rather, it is a part of our very nature to be indolent. 
It grows fast by indulgence, and soon seizes upon the 
soul with the violence and strength of an armeJ man. 

The exhibitions of human nature, in the time of 
Seneca, were the same as at our day. " QuEedam tem- 
pera eripiuntur nobis; quxdam subducuntur: quee- 
dam effluunt ; turpiasima tamen est jactura qux per 
negligentiam venit." 

The great mistake with us seems to be, that we feel 
that we cannot do any great thing, unless we have all 
our time to devote to that particular thing. " If I only 
had the time to go and sit down, day after day, for a 
number-of days, or weeks, to examine that subject, 
and to write on that point, I could then do something." 
But, as it is, what can you do with such fragments as 
you gather, here and there, by sitting up late, or rob- 
bing your pillow at the dawn of day ? Can you do 
any thing with them 1 No ; you must wait for leisure, 
and for some great change in your outward circum- 
stances, before you can hope to accomplish much ! 
This is a great mistake. Madame de Genlis tells us, 
that, when a companion of the queen of France, it was 
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ber duty to be at tbe table and waitiog for her nustress 
just fifteen minutes before dinner. These fifteen 
minutes were saved at every dinner, and a volume or 
two was the result. No change, great and marked, 
in your general course, is necessary to mak^ new and 
rich acquisitions ; only save every moment of time 
which you now throw away, and you will be able to 
do any thing. If I may speak &om my own experi- 
ence, I can testjfy that very nearly all that I have 
ever attained, or done, out of the regular routine of 
my professional du^es, has been by taking those odd 
mfflnents which are so easily thrown away. There 
are little vacancies, in the most crowded periods of 
every man's dubes, which are thrown away in resting 
firom the great object of pursuit. But there is no way 
of resting the mind more effectual, than to have somfr- 
thieg on hand to occupy it. The mind is not like a 
hand-organ, which wears as &st after you have shifted 
the key, and taken a new tune, as before. I have a 
friend, who is most laborious m his profession, and so 
active in bis duties, that one would think he could 
never enter his study ; and yet, should he live and 
labor for the coming ten years as he has for the last five, 
be will die with a celebrity, as an author, that will not 
be doubtiid. He accomplishes it all by improving the 
fragments of dme. Tbe well-known Erasmus spent 
the greater part of bis life in wandering from coui^ 
try to country, chasing promises of patronage, whicb 
8* 
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were held out only to deceire. Tet, by on oodevi- 
ftting and vi^ant improveiDent of those hours which 
ml\ always remain mmd the greatest icdrity, this poor 
Kdwlar, compdled by poverty to so^dt fmm iha 
gi«at, contiimed to write more valuaUe booki ^aa 
most men, m like cBcuinstaBceSj would hare felt aUe 
to read. Jotmson declares that he will fbierer etfiiul 
in die first rank of literary heroes, having transmitted 
the most complete 'and perfect delinealions of the 
raannets of bb age. 

4. Fititing. 

There can be so doubt but some of our time stuxild 
be given to the cultivation of the eo(^ afiections. But 
if the visiting be fcHinal and ceremonious, it cannot 
well be tod seldom, or too shott. It is frequendy 
said that the student should visit, and, in the society 
of the ladies, to relax his mind. I could never feel 
that this is any thing difiermt from an insult to the 
■ex. If you do visit with them, it should, in part, be, 
to be instructive and useiiil to diem, and not to con- 
nder them in the mere light of " parlor oioaments," 
with the admiration of which it is very pleasant for 
you to relax your mind afler severe Uudy. 

And how many dinti«' or evening parties can the 
student attend weekly, and yet be a student ? Not 
any. He who would obtain knowledge, must have his 
body in the proper confUtion, his mind in bis room, 
his attention all his own. You will find many stu- 
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deots wbo visit much ; but they ue not what we 
tnesn by good si^krs. But how afaall you ever be- 
come acquainted with society, and become ^miliar 
with good mannen ? I answer, By your vacations. 
Nearly a quarter of your time is giren up to Tacations 
for this ttnd similar pu^oaes; and is not this aaf- 
ficient? 

5. Beadwg tue^ bookt. 

After what has been said on reading, periiaps you 
w31 feel impatient that it should be introduced agun. 
But you are probably not aware how much time is 
consumed in many cdleges and academies in reading 
such bodes. Clubs exist for the very purpose of 
purchasing and reading novels ; and circulating Ebra- 
ries are exhausted of their trash. A club of such 
w(»thies hare been known to be all in their places ia 
^e chapel on the Sabbath, each with a novel under 
his cloak, which be most assiduously read during the 
services. I once heard it asserted in " great compa- 
ny," where the voices were too many and too loud to 
be resisted by my feeble remwistrance, that " nine 
tenths of all the students in our colleges spend most of 
their time in reading novels." The assertion is not 
true ; but there is too much tru^ in it. A noble 
mind and a manly spirit can soon become so much 
interested in what will be of use in future life, as not 
to need or even to relish the morbid excitement of 
Qcticu. 
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6. b^roptr method of Mtudy. 

May I not hope that what I have said under the 
chapter on Study, will enable jchi to underatud what 
' is meant by study, and also to fonn habits which will - 
soon make it pleasant? Many students will begin 
studies which have no present use, and no inmiedi- 
ate relatiw) to their prescribed course. They are 
useless or puerile. You may conquer them ; but 
cut bono 1 A gentleman was riding through one of 
our laive towns, when a dag came out and began to 
bark at the chaise. He began to strike at him with 
his whip. This only increased the clamor of the dog, 
which brought some ten or a dozen more to hia ud. 
It now became a serious business. AH the doors 
were on jar, abd the old women and children laughing 
at the contest. What was to be done ! Was a gen- 
tleman to be put down so ? No. He descends, ties 
his horse, applies his whip, and actually whips and 
drives away the yelping tribe. But as the conqueror 
ascended his chaise, his laurels began to wither, as an 
old lady cried after him, " Why, after all, you have 
only chased away a dog ! " Are there not many such 
batdes fought by students who pursue studies that are 
out of the way, and which, if chased, are as honor- 
able as the conquest just mentioned } These remarks 
do not apply to any thing in the course prescribed for 
the class. 

Music, painting, drawing, and the Jike, are appio- 
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priate, and veiy deniable, in their places; but how 
taamy have wasted their dme in their pursuit, and 
thus not merely tbrovm away their opportunities lor 
making' solid attabments, but acquired wrong habits, 
which clung to them through , life ! Leave your 
Bute at borne, and let it be one of tbe many things to 
cheer you during vacations, and one of the pleasures 
wbicb you £>rego in term-time, to avoid temp- 
tations. 

7. We hie time In/ purniMg a itudy when the 
mind u wearied. 

There is danger in mendoning this, lest you mis- 
take that restlessness, and that uneasiness of mind, so 
uniformly attending early disdpline, for real weari- 
ness. But the mind, as well as the body, may be 
jaded ; and even a horse, in that condition, ought not 
to be spurred. NU ineita Minerva.' Relief and 
refreshment will be quickly fouud by turning to some 
other study. " Post lecUtxie seu stylo defessus, nihil 
nitor repugnante natura; sed exercidi genus aliud 
quBio, quo tiedium varieias minuat." 

8. J&mng Qw atudiei press ui in consequence of 
procrastinalion^- 

It is impossible to have the mind free and unem- 
barrassed, if you suSer your studies to be driving you. 
If you defer your lesson to the very last moment in 
which you can possibly get it, you are not your own 
1 Har. An Poet. 
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muter. A man may do a full day's wHk ia the after- 
noon ; but if be puts it <^ till that time, he will be 
unhappy all the movaing, over-l^oriHg in the a&ar- 
nooD, and sick in the eveaing. He who does any 
thing in haste, no (natter what his powers of mind may 
be, cannot do it well. If I have 61ly milea to ride to- 
day, I am do it ati %kw dinner ; but to undertake it 
would be unwise, and cruel to myself and my horse. 
"Hiere should be no loitering in the morning, because 
you can retrieve the loss in die evening. Punctuality 
in getting your lessons ^s of the very first importanee. 
" It is like paf^dng tilings ID a box : a good packer will 
get in half as much more as a bad one. The calronesB 
of mind which it produces is another advantage of 
punctuality. A disorderly man is always in a hurry: 
he has no tiro* to speak with you, because be is going 
elsewhere ; and wben he gets there, lie is too late tor 
his business, or he must hurry away to another before 
he can finish it. It was a wise maxim of the Duke of 
Newcastle — ' I do one thing at a time.' Punctuality 
gives weight to cbataoter. ' 'Suoh a man has made 
an appointment; then I know he will keep it.* And 
th*is generates punctuality in you ; for, like other vir- 
tues, it propagates itself. Appointments, indeed, be- 
come debts : I owe you punctuality, if I have made 
an appointment with you, aod have no right to throw 
away your time, if I do my own." 
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9> We lose time hy k^immig pkmt and itwdiet 
-wAio& we never mmpkte. 

If ^te hx&iit of «M»ii>g upoa iriiat b not earned 
«at and 'complelfid, 1>e allowed in early Bfe, the evil 
iBcreftses as k>i^ as we Utq. A friend put into my 
bands a bondle et papers which heloDged to one 
who was repoted a genius. " Were they worth pub- 
lishing?" was the question. Honesty required the 
imswer.toltie — " Jfio." There was hardly a sin^e rfiing 
completed. Here was a poem begun ; there « sonnet 
Ttearli/ cwnpleted ; there a calculation of an edipse, 
about two thirds finished, with great accuracy and faeau- 
-ty ; diera a comporittoa commenced, or a letter about 
half finished — endence sufficient that be possessed 
mind, and even genius ; but bad hs lived, with those 
habits, he could nerer have arrired at eminence 
Never begin any ^ing, without canying it through, 
unless in so doing you must sacrifice some moral' 
feeling or principle. He who desists, re infecta, 
not only loses all his labor, but aUows himself in a 
vicious habit. The roan who begins to build, but, 
for some reason or other, cannot finish, has been 
the object of ridicule for centuries. It is not essen- 
tial that you devote all your lime to the point on 
which you wish to receive or bestow light; but 
do something every day, and in time the thing will 
be completed, however fccnudable it appeals at the 
commencement 
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Order is essential to a proper dinsion and improve^ 
meat of our time. Any one who has never made the 
trial, b ao utter straager to the calimiess and pleasure 
with which the soul meets her daily duties, however 
various, or however arduous, if they retuni periodi- 
cally at the same hour. There will be a suffidency 
of variety to affi>rd relief, and also stimulus. But the 
order should hp as cixnplete as passible. A wh^el 
that turns constantly may move a vast power, if every 
cog of the wheel be ri^t ; but if there be one broken 
here, and another there, the whole machinery mil 
sufier, and eventuallj^ break in pieces. So, if you try 
b) have order in all your arrangements of study, you 
will sufier whenever it be broken in upon. The re- 
sult will be, that you wilt abandon it, and let the ship 
go as she pleases, and how she pleases, or you will 
seize the helm with an arm more resolute and nerved, 
■ and keep her true to her course. 

If you would make time valuable, beware of low 
and tiifling pursuits. Do nothing of which you will 
ever be ashamed, either here or hereafter. Is it right 
that one who has your advantages and your respon- 
sibilities should be descending to tricks, or even to 
trifles ? What is the verdk;t of a world against Nero, 
who, when emperor of Rome, went up and down 
Greece, challenging the fiddlers to beat him? .£ro- 
pus, king of Macedonia, spent his time in making lan- 
terns, — a very useful article, but no business for a kiog. 
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Hucatius, king of Partbia, employed his time in 
l^^l^■hing moles, and was ooe of the best mole-catchers 
in the kingdom; but does it tell to bis credit? Was 
Biantes, of Lydia, a useful man, or worthy ruler, 
though he was excellent at filing needles? In tbe 
tenth century, there was a patriarch in the church, by, 
the name of Theopbylact, who had his time eraploy- 
' ed.in rearing horses. He had in his stable above 
two thousand hunting horses, fed upon the richest 
.dates, grapes, and figs, steeped in wines. To say noth- 
ing about the waste of money, does not tbe voice of 
mankind execrate such an abuse of time, and talents, 
and station ? And yet, what is the di^rence between 
such a waste of life, and that which too many young 
men make, excepting that, in the firmer case, the 
responsibility may be greater? What "diseases of 
labor" truly ! 

By many, much time is wasted in dressing the pet- 
son. You will not uniiequently find those who will 
spend from one hour to two and a half every morning 
in shaving and drecsmg. What do they accomplish in 
life? They usually have smooth chins and look neat. 
As for accomplishing any thing good or great, they 
will never do either. Dress and neatness are highly 
commendable; but we cannot have our wagons of 
mahogany, and highly varnished, if we expect to cany 
heavy loads over mountains with them. 
I shall speak of the necesdt^ of exeicise'in anothei 
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place ; but, instead of that exercise which is to refre^ 
and invigorate, how many spend much of their time 
in sports, and call tfaem recreations ! We may have 
sauces to our dinner ; but be who should try to live 
solely upon tbem, would Gnd himself shordy becom- 
ing lean. Taylor calls such diveraoos "gaimaos 
made all of fringes," neither comfortable nor becom- 
ing. You are in danger from any lecieation which 
you love much ; for men always give their time freely 
to what they love. 

He who can make two spires of grass grow where 
but one grew before, is said to be a benefactor to bis 
species ; and I doubt not that be who would show 
you a method by which you could double or treble 
the length of your existence on eardi, would be a 
benefactor also. It seems to me that this may be 
done. 

Locke observes " that we get liie idea of time or 
duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas winch suc- 
ceed one another in our minds ; 'that, for this reason, 
when we slQep soundly mthout dreaming, we have no 
perception of time, or the length of it, while we sleep ; 
and that the moment wherein we leave off to thick, 
till the moment we begin to think again, seen:i3 to 
have no distance. And so, no doubt, it would be to a 
waking man, if it were possible for him to keep only 
one idea in bis mind mtbout vanation, and the suc- 
oesnon of others ; and we see, that one who fixea his 
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thoughts very intentljr od one ihingf so as to take but 
little notice c^ the successicHi of ideas that pass in his 
mind, while he is taken up with the earoest contemn 
plation, lets slip out of his accouot a good part of that 
duration, and thinks the tinle shorter than it is." 
Hence, on this principle, you mil notice that life 
always seems short, in looking back, to those who 
hara been troubled with but few thoughts. Idiots, 
and sick people, frequently have weeks puss away, 
irhile to them they seem scarcely so many days. Of 
course, it follows, tba^ be who bos the meet thoughts 
pass through bis mind, and the most rapid succesaon 
of distinct ideas, ^I take most notice of dme, and, in 
the same space of time, will live the longest ; so that 
the curious remark of the philosopher Malet»ancbe is 
far from being improhable. The thought is beautifiil, 
as well as curious. "It is possible that s<»ne creatures 
may think half an hour as long as we do a thousand 
years, or look upon that space of duration which we 
call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole 
age." If Locke's theory be correct, it follows that 
time will seem long or short, just in proportion as our 
thoughts are quick or slow. Hence be who dies in 
the very morning of life, not unfirequently lives longer 
than another who falls at threescore and ten. 
Hence, too, the prediction of the prophet may be lite- 
rally true — "The child shall die an hundred years 
old." The Eastern nations have l(Mig, to all appew> 
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ance, bad this thought. I will give the exquisite 
illustration drawn by the masterly pen of Addison. 

"In the Konn, it is said, that the. angel Gabriel 
took Mabomet out of his bed one morning, to give him 
a sight of all things in the seven heaveas, in paraiUse, 
and in hell, which the prophet took a distinct view of, 
and, after having held ninety thousand conferences witb 
God, was brought back again to hb bed. All this, 
says the Koran, was transacted in so small a space of 
time, that Mahomet, on his letum, found hb bed still 
warm, and took up an earthen pitcher which was 
thrown down at the very instant that the angel Gabri- 
el carried bim away, before the water was all spilt ! 

" There is a very pretty story in the Turkish Tales, 
which relates to this passage of that famous impostor, 
and bears some affinity to the subject we are now 
upon. A sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, used 
to laugh at this circumstance in Mahomet's life, as 
what was altogether impossible and absurd ; but, con- 
versing one day with a great doctor in the law, who 
had the gift of working miracles, the doctor told him 
he would quickly convince him of the truth of this 
passage in the history of Mahomet, if be would con- 
sent to do what he would desire of him. Upon this, 
the sultan was directed to place himself by a huge 
tub of water, which be did accordingly ; and as be 
stood by the tub amidst a circle of bis great men, the 
boly man bid bim plunge his head into the water and 
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draw it up again. The king accordingly thrust lus 
head into the water, and at the same dme found him- 
self at the foot of a monntain on the sea shore. The 
king immediately began to rage against hia doctor for 
this piece of treachery and vitcbcraft ; but, at length, 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, he set himself to 
think on proper methods fiir getting a livelihood in 
this strange country. Accordingly, he applied himself 
'to some people whom be saw at work b a neighbor^ 
ing wood. Those people conducted him to a town that 
stood at a little distance from the wood, where, after 
some adventures, he married a woman of great beau- 
ty and fortune. He lived with this woman so long, 
that he had by her seven sons and seven daughters. 
He was afterwards reduded to great ivani, and forced 
to think of plying in the streets as a porter f&t hia 
livelihood. One day, as he was walking alone by the 
sea side, being seized with many melancholy reflec- 
tions upon his former and his present state of life, 
~ which bad raised a fit of devotion in him, he threw 
off his clothes, with a dengn to wash himself, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Mahometans, before he said 
his prayers. 

"Afler his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner rais* 
ed his head above the water, but he found himself 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men of 
his court about him, and the holy man at his nde. 
He immediate)/ upbraided his teacher for banog sent 
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tun on such a course of adTRntures, and betrayed him 
ioto so kmg a stale of nuBerj and servitude, but was 
wondeHuUy stvpnsed wbra be heard that the state 
be talked of was only a dream and a dehision ; that 
be bad sot stiired &oid the ^ace where be then stood ; 
Uiat be bad only dipped his head into the water, and 
imniedialely taken it out again. 

" llie Mabonwtan doctor took this occasion of in- 
BtruDting the sidtan, iheit nothing was impossible mtb' 
God ; that he, with whom a tbousuid years aie but as 
one day, can, if he pleases, make a sio^e day, nay, a 
single momeot, appear to any of his creatures as a 
tbousaod years." ' 

If life may thus be prdonged, why will it not bang 
beary upon us, as it does with many now? The 
Kastm is this, that be who has a constant stream of 
usefiil and valuable thoughts passing through bis mind, 
will enjoy each one of them, while he who has few 
thoughts, will have more passions in exercise ; and the 
soul soon pi^ upon being forced to attend only to the 
passous. " 'Die latter is like the owner of a barr^ 
country, that fills bis eye with the pro^)ect of naked 
hills and plains, which produce nothing either profit- 
able or ornamental j the other beholds a beauUful and 
^toious landscape, divided into delightful gardens, 
gieen meadoira, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast bis 
eyB on a single spttt in his possessions, that is not cov , 
end with sozne be«itifiil plant or flower " 
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Sonte meo, whUe Toung, lusb into (^les, hij^-4uod- 
ed ain, sod plimge faeadlong into guilt, which quidUy 
bub (bem to tb« ^Mgbter-faouM, or which, if %hef 
amiir*, }tj^ up food far fiitura repentance snd daop 
remorse. But lUa is not tbo Instcry of tfia great 
at^nS^ of our educated men. But the sin wUch, of 
tU otboffi, most constsntlj^ lies st their doOT, is the 
waMe flf time wlnle yoaag, md, indeed, all the jow 
avf of life. Ad ereniag is sp^l in chatting ead 
■mcAiDg ; it seeios a muH apaoe vf time ; but when 
(tie doses, and we ieare tinie to go into eternity, bow 
many of these fragments lie scattered wid murdeted 
l^ the way-nde 1 How deep willl^e onx r^rantaece 
when too late to remedy the defect, if not too late to 
seek fcvgiTenesB ! There is ne <»e thing o( which 
■tudents are so prodigal, as of tbeu- tkae. Here are 
some exceptions — rari mmtea ; but multitudes would 
be amased at their conduct, bad they been as prodigal 
d* any Uiing dse. You cannot read Uiat page in 
Tacitus readily ; you oevm read any of die Latin 
poets except tbe dntdgery spent on Virgil and H(»- 
eoe; but have you not wasted moments and houra 
sufficient to bare made you at home in Latin ? You 
cannot run that Greek verb through all tbe synopsis, 
and are blank at a page in Homw ; but might you 
not have made yourself an adept in Gre^, and ooo- 
guered the dialects, and die i(&>ms, bad you watted , 
M time ? You neglect duties, public abd ^vate, and 
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Neunit; of prayer. Evtaaag nrisw. Queen EEubetk . 

satisfy cooscience, that ^ou have not time to fulfil 
tbem all. But the wasted hours cry out agmnst you. 
Iliey should have been seized and stamped with what 
would bare met the approbation of coDscience and of 
God, as they winged their way to his throne. 

In this place I may add, that your time will pass 
neither smoothly nor profitably, unless you seek ^d 
receive the blessing of your Maker upon you daily. 1 
am not now speaking as a theologian, but as an observ- 
er of men ; and I csn unhedtatbgly assure you, that 
there is no one, and no ten things that will so much aid 
you to unprove your ume as the daily practice of prayer. 
" Bene precasse esf bene studutsse," according lo a great 
master in study. In the raonung, ask the blessing of 
God upon your studies, that he who created the mind, 
and has his finger upon it every moment, would keep 
it sound and clear, and instruct it ; that he give you 
a disposition to spend all your time in his fear, and to 
improve it for him. In the evening, recall the day, and 
the hours, and see wherein you have come short of 
duty, and what you have this day done, or omitted 
doing, which the conscience, quickened by prayer, 
telb you should have been done. Alas, how many 
have squandered this precious giR, and then, when 
they came to lie on the bed of death, have reproached 
themselves with a keenness of rebuke, which language 
. was too poor to convey! Thelofiy Queen Elizabeth, 
on her dybg bed, cried out, " Millions of money for 
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one inch of time ! " How many such inclies had shf> 
thrown away ! The piercing cry came too late. " O," 
said one, as he lay dying, "call hack time again: if 
you can call back ^e again, then there may be hi^ 
icvme; but time b gone ! " 

"Where ia that thrift, that avarice of time, 
(Blest avarice,) which the thought of death iuapiiM? 
O 'ime ! than gold more sacred ; more a load 
Than lead to fooU ; ui(l Ibola leputed wise. 
What mnaent gtvoH man witliotit acoonntP 
What yean are aquandered, Tiadom'a debt unpaid I 
Haste, haste ! he lies in wait, he's at the door, 
Insidious Death ! should his strong hand arrest, 
No composition seta the prisoner free, 
Eteniity'B inexorable chain 
Fast binds, aod nngsance claims the fhll airean 
On aJl important time, through every age. 
Though much and warm the wise have urged, the ma 
Is yet unborn who dulj weighs an hour. 
Who murders time, he cruahea in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not tioTed.* 
9 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COSVERSATIOM. 

" What a delightful erening v/e have spent ! " said 
■ student to his companion, as they were retumiag 
borne from a visit during vacation. 

" Yes, I do not know as I ever spent one more 
agreeably ; and yet I cannot tell exactly what it was 
that rendered it so agreeable. The circle all seemed 
to be happy, and parted so ; but, for myself, I was so 
taken up with the conversation of that stranger, that I 
took little notice of what the rest were doing." 

" "ITiat was precisely ray own case. Without seem- 
ing to Know it, he possesses uncommon powers of con- 
versation." 

And this was the whole secret of the pleasures of 
the evening — that there was one in the circle, who, by 
nature and education, was fitted to instruct and please 
by hb conversation. 

There are few things more neglected than the cul- 
tivation of what we denominate conversational powers ; 
and yet few which can be more sul»ervient to bestow- 
ing pleasure and advantage. The man who knows 
■ precisely how to converse, has an instrument in hia 
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possession with which he can do great good, and which 
will make him welcome in all circles. 

Take notice as you are introduced to a stranger. 
In a short time, you 6nd be b inieresUng. You are 
in the stage ; you hear him, and forget the time, and 
are surprised at the rapidity with which you approach 
the place at which you must part. Wh^ makes him 
so interesdng ? It is his powers of conrersation. 

The advantages of this mode of comrounicatiDg 
ideas need not be dwelt upon here. It is the method 
devised by the infinite Creator for the happiness of 
man, in all circumstances. It is the most perfect way 
of giving and receiving instruction. It is simple, as 
are all hb works. We may produce strong, dazzling 
lights, by chemical combinations ; but the pure light 
of heaven is the roost perfect. We may tickle the 
appeute by arti6cial drinks, but the pure water which 
God has provided lor man, in all circumstances, is the 
' most perfect drink. Speech, between man and man, 
b the universal medium of transmitting thought, and 
it is, by far, the best that can be devised. We now 
wish to know how we may best cultivate and use 
this Acuity. Every one feels the importance of this 
knowledge. If you have a friend whom you wish to 
warn, or upon whose mind you wish, to make a deep 
impression, you know the most perfecfway of doing it, 
is with the tongue. You first think over bis situation,- 
his prospects and dangers; you think over all his 
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teniptati(»is, what apologies can reasonably be oSer- 
ed, aDd what be will fHxibably ofier for himself; you 
then thii^ of the inotives with which to impress him. 
Tou then go to )um ; you try, by tones and vuce, to 
convince him that you are his fiiend ; you tell htm 
your feara in language cboeen and tender, and then 
you pour out your heart upon him, just as you had 
planned beforehanil. You are perfectly aware that 
you hare used the best and most appropriate means 
in your power, wh«i you have exhausted your pow- 
ers of persuasion in conversation. If^ou cannot reach 
his heart and conscience in this way, you despair of 
doing it. 

If you msh for. infbnnation on a particular subject^ 
. and there b a .book which has it all drawn out aa 
paper, and tbeie is a fiiend who perfectly understands 
it, why do you go to that firiend and hear him con- 
verse, rather than to the book i Because you know 
that the latter method is not the most interesting and. 
easy way of obtaining information. You can ask light 
on particular points ; you can state your objections ; 
you can compare with what you already know; you 
can soon know all that your informer knows. Varilles 
has said that, " Of ten things which he knew, be had 
learned nine from conversadon." 

Make it a matter of study, then, to understand diis 
subject, and not merely try to free yourself from faults, 
but to make it an accomplishment, — a part of your 
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. eduoadoD. There is scarcely any way by which you 
can gain a stroager hold upon the wcles in which you 

' may move, or in which you may da iDore good. In 
conTersation all are free-booteis, and may cairy away 
and appropriate to'themselres as much as they can; 
and there is a vOEt quantity of thought and informar 
don afloat upon the great mass of intelligent mind, 
which never has been, and never will be, committed - 
to paper. He who is permilted to draw from this 
great fountain, can hardly fail of having thought pour- 
ed upon him Bufficient to render htm intelligent, even 
though he should never open a book. You will see 
this every day in our cities. There the mass of men 
are too busy and hurried to read. They do not read ; 
and yet, when you meet a man from the city, you ex- 
pect to Gnd him an interestbig and an intelhgent man. 
If he has long resided there, you will hardly be disap- 
pointed. The reason is obvious : he is thrown where 

- all this thought is floadng Irom mind to mind ; where 
mind is constantly conung in contact with miod ; and 
he feels the influence. A light that is hardly seen 
when standing alooe, will, when placed a>uong others, 
not only g^ve but receive light. 

This constant, direct contact of mind with mmd, 
invaiiably tends to soften and refine the feelings ; so 
that, when you hear it said of a man, that he keeps 
the best of company, you have no doubt hut he is a 
man of refinement and politeness. The language 
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Conversation rsfinea Ibe reelingg ; but a poor lubstitute for booki. 

which he has been accustomed to use has, at least, 
the appearance of conveying refined thought and 
feeling, and we insensibly conform out feelings to the 
dress in which we clothe them. An actor who per- 
sonifies a king or a hero, and uses his language, fre- 
quently feels that he is what ha represents ; and were 
he never to put oS* the habits and language which he 
represents for a few hours, he would soon use the lan- 
guage pf kings as his own, and have his feelings cor- 
respond. There are two dangers to which people in 
cities, and to which those who are similarly situated, 
may be exposed ; the one is, that of using the lan- 
guage of kindness and refinement till it becomes a 
habit, when they jdo not feel it, and thus make dupes 
of others, and soon make dupes of themselves. Any 
hypocrisy may be practised till it no longer seems a 
borrowed character. At any rate, there is danger 
that, when the forms are greatly studied, the heart, 
under those forms, is seldom exercised. The other 
danger is, that the information gathered from conver- 
sation alone, be incorrect, and yet be esteemed of good 
authority. No information thus acquired can be re- 
lied upon. Books are the caily correct reporters of 
^ts ■) and even they will sometimes invent facts, and 
imagine history. A man who relies solely upon 
conversation and society for stocking his mind, will 
be a very ready man, a very inaccurate man, and, 
consequently, incapable of being an accurate judge 
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He can amuse you — he can interest you — he can ^ve 
you new views of things ; but you cannot rely upon 
the soundness of his. judgment. 

The student has an immense advantage over all 
other classes of the community ; for he can unite the 
two most perfect and desirable methods of gMning 
information — the accuracy and profound thoughts 
which can be found only in books, and the general in- 
fonnation concerning men and things, which conver- 
sation and society will bestow. Consequently, under 
certain restrictions, it becomes as really his duty to 
improve by conversation as by books. But as con- 
versation is a kind of commerce, towards which every 
person ought to pay his share, you act agamst all 
Donorable rules of commerce, if you are not so pre- 
pared as to iumish your quota. If you would draw 
out facts and information, and elicit mental effort from 
Others, which may be useful to you, it is certainly 
your duty to cultivate your talents and powers, so that 
they may, m turn, derive the same benefit from your 
sodety. You act an ungenerous part, if this be not 
the case. 

Allow me to continue to be specific in my hints, as 
it is always true, that, when judicious advice is given, 
the more specific it is, the more valuable. 

1 . Do not wiute ymtr time, and that of the compa- 
ny, in talking upon trifles. 

The amount of attentior bestowed upon trifles and 
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ibilies, frequently renders conrersatioD s 
an intelligent mind, that it b disgusted. The conse- 
quence is, that such a man withdraws from company, 
tnd loses all the advantages of society. He cannot 
bear to spend hours of precious time in bearing the 
narrow-minded dwell upon the merest trifles in the 
world. He has no taste for entering into them, and 
he sits silent till he takes a final leave. While I would 
not applaud a taste that is delicate and fastidious to 
a fault, and which could endure nothing short of the 
exquisite, I would, at the same time, earnestly request 
every trifler, in society, to inquire if he is aware that, 
by his flat and trivial conversation, he is driving every 
sensible man from the circle in which he moves. But 
the man of sense ought not to withdraw. He must 
have courage to turn the tide. You need not sit si- 
lent because the rest are talking trifles. In every cir- 
cle, you will iind, at least, one who is able and will- 
ing to communicate instruction. Seek him out; ply 
him with interrogations, and be in earnest to obtain 
information which you need. In (h^ way, every one 
wiM be able to learn, i( he chooses. If there are not 
two, at least, in the circle, who are engaged in profita- 
ble, conversation, it is your fault, and you ought not 
to complain that the company was dull or trifling. It 
is to be lamented, that even gifted minds and exalted 
talents are frequently of no other use, in company, 
than to give countenance to trifling, when they migh 
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uid ought lo be used to give a right direction to the 
conrersation, and rightly influence the excited, inter- 
ested minds present. There should be a bearing to- 
wards usefulness which is systematic. The want of 
this is a great deficiency. Even Robert Hall failed 
here. "Ofien, indeed, has Mr.- Hall lamented this 
defect : ollen, as we have been returning from a party, 
which he kept alive by the brilliancy and variety of his 
observations, has he said, ' Ah, sir, I have again con- 
tributed to the loss of an evening, as to every thing 
truly valuable : go home with me, that we may spend, 
at least, one hour in a manner wluch becomes us.' '"■ 
A man given to severe study and thought, is in pe- 
culiar danger here ; for, when he goes into society, he 
drops all study, Ibrgets the train of thought in which 
he had been engaged, and at once has his spirits, not 
elastic, merely, but even, at times, highly excited. 
Then the tempution is, lo forget that he ought to use 
his knowledge and talents to instruct and enlighten 
that circle of friends ; and that, if he does not improve 
the opportunity, he throws all the weight of his char- 
acter into the vote to drive all valuable thoughts and 
conversdtioD from the room. 1 do not mean that 
you are to strive to monopolize the conveisalion, 
to shine and show yourself, and your attainments. 
Far otherwise. But I mean that you should not 
waste your time, and the time of those who are kind 
enough to hear what you have to say, in saying things 
g# I Sir Jamea Maokiutosli. 
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which might be sa'd and repeated to the end of time, 
and no human being would be either the wiser or the 
better. Do nothing which has the appearance of su- 
periority; but he who relies uptm his "small talk" 
to render him long use&l o,- agreeable in society, has 
much mistaken human nature. It may be pleasant and 
pretty ; but who would thank you '•> invite him to dine 
frequently upon custards and ioe-crean)s ? If you leave 
a company without being able to reflect that you are 
wiser, or have made somebody else wiser, than when 
you entered it, there is something wrong in the case. 

2. Bewart of severe speaking m company. 

No matter whether the company be large or small, 
you may be sure that all you say ag^nst an absent 
person will reach him. You have done wrong, and 
an avenger will be found. 1 admire the warning 
which St. Austin is said to have had inscribed in the 
centre of his table at which he enlert^ned his fiiends — 

B Quiaqujs amat dictis absentem rodere amicum, 
Hanc mensam indiguam uoverit esse sibL" 

There is an almost uuTeisal propensity in mankind 
to slander each other, or, at least, to throw but hints 
which detract from the good opinion which they sup- 
pose may be entertained of their fellows. The de- 
tractor cheats himself most egregiously, but never 
others. He tacitly believes that he is pushing this 
one, and thrusting that one, with the charitable pur- 
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pose of keeping the uaworthy out of tbe seat of those 
wbo merit the esteem of ^. "I lemembeF to hare 
lead in Diodoms Siculus an account of a very active 
little anima], which, I think, he calls tbe ichneumtw, 
that makes it the whole business of his life to break 
the eggs of tbe crocodye, which he is always in 
search ^er. ■ This- insdnct is the more remarkable, 
because the ichoeuiiMHi never feeds upon the eggs he 
bas broken, nor any other way finds bis account in 
them. Were it -not for the incessant labors of tbis 
industrious animal, Egypt, says the historian, wouM 
be OTerrun with crocodiles ; for tbe Egyptians are so 
&r finm destiDying these pernicious creatures, that 
they worship them as gods." 

Do not those who may be denominated detractors 
of mankind, congraUilate themselves that they are dis- 
interested, like this hltle animal, and are really acting 
the part of benefactors of mankind ? They probably 
deceive themselves so fi«quently ; but the deception 
is only upon themselves. But bow do others view 
them ? The rest of the world know that, if you de- 
tract, it is for the same 'reason that the Tartars are 
eager to kill every man of extraordinary endowments 
and accomplishments, firmly believing that his talents, 
how great or high soever, and what station soever they 
qualified him to occupy, will, upon bis death, become, 
as a matter of course, the property of the destroyer. 
Were tbis theory correct, it would be an apology tar 
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(hose who mdulge in severe retnarks upc«i the absent; 
for, ID most cases, it would be their only hope of fat- 
sessmg great excellencies of character. What you 
Bay in detraction will not merely reach the ear of the 
uidividual against whom it is said, but it will prejudice 
the circle against him. We love to be prejudiced 
agamst people ; and while you -may say ten clever 
things of him which are forgotten, tbe two or three 
which you say against him, will be remembered. Nor 
is this all. Such remarks leave a sting in your own 
conscience. You cannot thus speak disparagingly of 
the absent, without giving conscience the right to call 
you to an account, and tell you, in language whuh 
cannot be misconstrued, you have done wrong, and 
not as you would be done by. 

Aristophanes was the enemy of Socrates : « slander- 
ed him and abused him, and even wrote a comedy to 
/idicule him, and especially his notions of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. As Socrates was pres- 
ent to see the comedy acted upon the stage, and was 
not at all moved, it was thought that he did not feel 
this dastardly treatment. But it has been remarked, 
by an acute observer, that he did feel it most deep- 
ly, though loo wise to show it ; for, as he was taking 
the bowl of poison, and about to drink it off, as he was 
entertaining his frieniis and strengthening his own 
mind by a conversation on the immortality of the soul, 
be remarked, that he did not beheve the most comie 
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genius could blaine him for talking od such a subject 
&t such an hour. He probably had his detractor, 
Amtophanes, in his mind, on making this remark. 

'' He that indulges himself in ridiculing the little 
imperfections and weaknesses of bis friend, will, in 
time, find mankind united against bim. Tbe man whc 
sees another ridiculed beibre bim, though he may, for 
tbe present, concur in the general laugh, yet, in a cool 
hour, will cooaider the same trick might be played 
agunst himself; but, when there is no sense of this 
danger, the oatural pride of human nature rises against 
bim, who, by general censure, lays claim to general 
superiority." Unless you have- had your attention 
particularly called to this subject, you are probably 
not aware how many of these light arrows are shot 
at those, who are absent. 

An honest fellow was introduced into lb6 most 
£ishionable circle of a country viUage ; and though he 
was neither learned. nor brilliant, yet he passed off 
very well. But he had one iucorrigihie fault : be 
always staid so as to he the last person who leA the 
room. At len^h, he w^ asked, categwicaily, why he 
always staid so long. He replied, with great good- 
nature and simplicity, that " as soon as a man was gone, 
tbey all began to talk against him ; and, consequently, 
he thought it always judicious to stay till none were 
left to slander him." 

The habit of flattering your iriends and acquaint' 
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saces is pernicious to your own character. It will in- 
jure yourself more than others. It is well understood 
among men, that he who is in the hahit of flattering, 
expects to be repaid in the same coin, and that, looj 
wilh' compound interest. This is a very di&rent 
thing from bestowing that encouragement upon your 
friend b private which he needs for the purpose (^call- 
ing forth praisewOTthy efibrts. Flattery is usually be- 
stowed in public — probably for the purpose of having 
witnesses, before whom your friend now stands com- 
mitted, to return what you are now advancing to bJm. 
But judicious encouragement will always be given in 
private. If you flatter others, they will feel bound to 
do so to you ; and they certainly will do it. They 
welt know that there is no other way in which t!hey can 
cancel the obligations which you have imposed upon 
them ;' because no compensation but this will be satis- 
fectory. Thus you hire others to dd you to become 
your own dupe, and over-estimate your excellencies, 
whatever they may be. For a very obvious reason, 
then, you will deny yourself the luxury of being flat- 
tered. And especially do not fish for sucb pearls. 
You cannot do it, in a single instance, without having 
the motive seen through. You may have been aston- 
ished at seeing young men greedily swallow praise, 
when they could not but know that he who was daub- 
ing was insincere. It used to be a matter of surprise 
to me, how it is that we love praise, eren wbeii we 
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know that we do not deserve it. Jt^nson, at a siogle 
pltinge, has found the philosophy of the fact. " To 
be flattered," says he, "is gntefiil even when we 
know that our praises are not believed by those who 
pronounce them ; for they prore at least our power, 
and show that ow £iror ia ralued, since it is purchas- 
ed by the meanoees of felsehood." The desire of 
the approbation of others, for their good opinion alone, 
is said to be the mark of a generous mind. I have 
no doubt it is so. Against this desire 1 am breathing 
no reproach. It is the character ascribed to Garrick 
by Goldsmith, against which I am wanting you. 

" Of pmse a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fiime ; 
Till, hie telkh grown callous almoet to disease, 
Who pq>pe[ed the highest was surest to please. 
But let us be candid, and apeak out our mind : 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in Mnd." 

3. Never indulge ill levity upon what u tacred. 
It is nearly impossiUe to treat any sacred subject 
with levity, in a mixed company, ^thout greatly 
wounding "tiie sensibililies of some one. It is no 
mark of strength of intellect, ot of freedom from pre- 
judice, or of any good quality, to do it. It shows 
nothing but a heart that sbs wiUiout excitement and 
without temptation. He who can speak lightly of 
God, his Maker, and liis best Friend, or of any thing 
that perfuns to him, will always be known to cany a 
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beart that will easily yield to a temptation to treat an 
earthly fiiend id tbe same way. You may set it dowo 
as a rule to which there are no exceptions, that be 
who treats religion, or any of the ordinances of his 
God, with lightness and irreverence, carries a selBsh 
heart, and is not &t to be your besom fiiend. Levity 
of manner, or matter, in regard to sacred things, will 
luia your character, or that of any other man. Hear 
tbe testimony of one who was " unquestionably one 
of tbe first preachers — perhaps tbe very first preacher 
— of his time." "I set out with levity in tbe pulpit. 
It was above two years before I could get the victory 
over it, though I strove under sharp piercbgs of con- 
science. My plan was wrong. I bad bad counsellors. 
I thought preaching was only entering the pulpit, and 
letting off a sermon. I talked with a wise and pious 
man on the subject. ' There is nothing,' said be, ' like 
appealing to facts.' We sat down and named names. 
We finmd men in my habit disreputable. This first set 
my mind right. I saw such a man might sometimes 
succeed ; but I saw, at the same time, that whoever 
would succeed in his general bterpretatioos of Scri])- 
ture, and would have his ministry tiiM ' of a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed,' must be a laborious 
man. What can be produced by men who refiise 
this labor ? — a few raw notions, harmless, perhaps, in 
themselves, hut false as stated by them." 

I nred hardly allude to the prac^ce of profane 
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language; for I have no expectation that any one, 
who has so far forgotten what self-respect demands, — to 
sny nothing ahout higher claims, — as to use such lan- 
guage, will read a book like this. Such are seldom 
seen in company as reputable as a book designed to 
do them good. But stiU, some may be exposed to the 
temptation, who never yet yielded to it. Lord Ches- 
ter6eld, who is universally quoted as a master in the 
school of politeness, declares that such language is 
never that of a gentleman. When you hear any one 
use profane language, you will not wrong him if you 
conclude, that this is, only one of a nest of vipeis 
which he carries in his heart ; and although this is the 
only one which now hisses, yet each, in his turn, is 
master of the poor wretch who is giving his life-blood 
to feed them. 

In France, men frequently hold both civil and eccle- 
siastical offices. An elector, who was also an arch- 
bishop, was one day very profane before a peasant. 
Seeing the man stare, he asked him at what ha was 
so much amazed. 

" To hear an arch-bishop swear," was the reply. 

" I swear," said the elector, " not as an arch-bishop, 
but as a prince." 

"But, my lord," said the peasant, "when the 
devil gets the prmce, what will become of the arch- 
bishop ? " 
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"A PersiBii, homble Bemmt of the sun, 
Who, though deVoat, yet bigotiy had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in hia address, 
With adjuiutionH every word impress, 
Supposed the man a hishop, or, at least, — . 
God'a name so much upon his lips, — a piieat, 
Bowed, at the close, with all his gracefiil ain^ 
And begged an interest in his frequent prayers."! 
Erery approach to any thing like pro&ioeDess ought, 
at once and fcurerer, to be banished. If you wish to 
fit yourself for the dark world, it will be time enough 
to learn its language afler you have prepared for it by 
more decent sins. 1 am happy to say, that an oath 
is now seldom heard among people who lay any 
clum to respectability, and that I have not heard one 
for years, except where I had evidence that it was sim- 
ulated, and was borne on breath tainted and poison- 
ed by ardent spirit. Politeness needs not embellish- 
nients which belong to spirits accursed; and truth 
and sincerity always despise and disdain such auxil- 
iaries. 

4. Be carejvl in introducing topia of comersation. 
There are some people, who more in a sphere so 
contracted, and the range of their thoughts is-in so nar- 
row a circle, that you can anticipate what are to be 
the topics of conversation, what stories you must hear 
repeated, and where the circle will return into itselH 
If you allow yourself to have favorite topics, you will 
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inseDsibly and surely mo into this habit. Nothing can 
be more tiresome and unwelcome than sucb a talker. 
The same round is to be passed over, the same com- 
pliraents repeated, the same jests broached. To avoid 
the possibility of this, some writers will advise you to 
make use of your last reading io conversation ; and 
thus you will have topics and a store of information to 
communicate. The objections to making this a rule, 
in my mind, are great. It does not seem to me to be 
honest. Your hearer is led to suppose that you are 
now using information which you have s<Hne time or 
other acquired — that it is a part of your capital, and 
not that which you have just borrowed. Is it fair fat 
a scholar, who has just laid down the writings of Aris-- 
tophanes, to come into company and talk about " the 
Crown ; " how keen it was ; how Socrates winced under 
it ; and how much ground there was for the satire ? 
Perhaps I have never heard of " the Crown " before, 
nor have any of the cwnpany. Perhaps he had not, 
two days since. He may inform us of his discovery, 
and amuse and instruct us with the information ; but 
if he talks about i( as if it werQ one among the thou- 
sand things which he knows, and thus palms it off 
upon us as if it were a part of his*capital, he deceives 
us, and it is dishonorable to do so. 

Some will go out of their vray to harp upon topics 
which they suppose particularly agreeable to you, and 
thus flatter you by talking upon what they suppose 
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you are particularly pleased with; just as if they 
we*e to invite you to dine, and then load your plate - 
with some odd food, of which they supposed you were 
peculiarly fond, though they and the rest of the 
company loathed it. It is worse than insulbng you, 
because you have all the mortification of the insult, 
without the power of resenting it. If, for example, a 
man knows me to be a Calvinist in my religious opin- 
ions, and spends his breath, every lime he meets me, 
in lauding John Calvin — in praising the Puritans — 
when I know that, in his heart, he despises both — I do 
not thank him for taking all this pains to tickle me. 
If he sincerely desires information on these, or any 
other subjects with which he supposes me to be ac- 
quainted, he does me a kindness by giving me the 
opportunity to communicate what I know ; but if the 
subject be dragged in, and that frequently, few things 
can be more nauseous. The reproof which was g^ven 
to one who indulged in this practice was severe, but 
just. A man supposed bis acquaintance particularly 
fond of conversing about the characters drawn in 
Scripture, and took every opportunity to bring these 
upon the tapis. " I affirm," said he, on one of these 
occasions, " that tflis Samson was the strongest man 
that ever lived, or ever will live." 

"It is not so," said he for whose special gratification 
the subject was introduced — " it is not so : you yourself 
are a stronger man than Samson." 
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" How can that be ? " 

" Why, you have just lugged him in, by bead and 
shoulders 1 " 

ConversatioD is an iatellectual feaat ; and it can- 
not be enjoyed if each one must have a particular dish 
by himadf; and to suppose that you oannoi eat the 
same <Ush that the rest do, is treating you unOanasome-* 
ly^ You do not wish to hare a little table spread in 
the comer Sx yourself aloae, but to enjoy the feast in 
common. Remember, then, that the treatnaent which 
would be disagreeable to you, will be equally unpleas- 
ant to others ; and be caiefu) to aroid a practice rei/ 
otHnmoD, but which always gives pain. 

As a topic of conversation, you cannot do better 
than to introduce yourie^as little as pos^e. We 
ire all in danger of this ; but, probably, the danger de- 
creases irom youth to old age. " It is a hard and nice 
subject for a man to speak of himself," says Cowley ; 
" it grates upon his own beut to say any thing of dis- 
puagemeat, and the reader's ear$, to bear any thing 
of praise from him." It is especially dangerous to 
speak of yourself, if your circumstances are such that 
you are, in any way, templed to ask fi:^ aid. A beg- 
gar mil be relieved, if bis wants are real, end known. 
But if he takes pains to expose his sores, those who 
would otherwise befriend him, turn away in disgust. 
Say as little about yourself, your fiiends, your deeds, 
as possible ; for if you say any thing, it is supposed to 
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be done for the purpose of cballQng^g admiration or 
pity. A good writer reconuDends bis readers not to 
talk about tbemselves, unless tbey are of some con- 
siderable consequence in the world. But this rule is 
unsafe. For who is there that is not, in his own 
opinion, of consequence enough to be the subject of 
conversation ? 

If not exceedingly carefiil, you will be in danger of 
repeadog old jests as if new, and, perhaps, of appropri- 
aung to yourself, as your own, what was said generations 
befOTe you were bom. You have heard, or have read, 
the bon toot : the circumstance of reading or bearing it 
has escaped your mind, while the jest remains. You 
repeat it, and will be mortified, at some future time, to 
find in print what, for years, you had supposed your own 
property, honestly acquired. It is better to pass for a 
man of plain, common sense, in ordinary conversation, 
than to attempt to be brilliant or facetious at an ex- 
pense which you cannot well bear for any length of 
time. Few can deal in this commodity without feeling 
their need of borrowing ; and he who is in the habit 
of borrowing, will soon cease to remember that what 
he freely uses, is not his own. 

While upon this subject, I may say that, if you are 
tempted to indulge in humor and wit, you are beset in 
a weak and dangerous spot. Wit, and the faculty of 
producing smut sayings, may be cultivated. They 
ve so; and 1 have known a company thrown into 
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shouts of laughter by sallies and strokes which were 
taken to be impromptu, but which would hare been 
welcomed with coolness, had it been known that they 
- were studied and arranged in private. This must al- 
ways, more or less, be the case with smart sayings ; 
and the great taleat displayed, is in passing them off 
as if they were the creations of the moment. There 
are two special dangers in the indulgence of wit : the 
one 'is, that it is impossible to flourish a tool so sharp 
without wounding others. Strive against it as much as 
you please, your bast jokes, and keenest arrows, will 
be spent upon men and upon linng character. This 
will cause eumities and heart-burnings. Enemies, and 
bitter enemies, he must have, who tries to be a wit. 
And when you hear of a man who " had rather lose a 
fiiend than a joke," you may be sure that he will soon 
cease to be troubled by the officiousness of fiiendship. 
Every man knows that he has peculiarities and weak- 
nesses of his own ; but they are a part of his nature ; 
and he cannot, and will not, love a man who wounds 
him through these. These weaknesses are ours; and, 
though we may feel ashamed of them, as we are of 
our " poor relations," yet we do not like to have them 
ridiculed. We repel the man who feels so conscious 
of superierity, that he may sport with the characters 
of others. He may excite the laugh, and he may be 
flattered lor a while, but it must be among those 
Whom he has tacitly promised to spare. — ^Tbe second 
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danger of tiying to be a wit, ia, that you iojure your 
own mind. No one can be a wit without jissiduously 
cultivating peculiar snd odd assocbtiooe of ideas. Tia 
thoughts must run in cfaanneb unknown to commoo 
...^ds. A strange light must invest every thing U 
which you look ; and the mind 30<ml becomes halntn 
aled to eccentric associatioDs. The result will be, 
that the mind ceases to be a well-balanced instnunrat 
of acquiring or communicating Information. And tba 
man who sets out to be a wit, will probaUy succeed 
so far as to be second-rate, and useless for every thing 
beside^. The chanieter o! a witlmg, as drawn by the 
pen of Gil Bias, is true to the life. "He is, more- 
over, the most self-conceited man in Spain, though he 
speot the first nxty years of his life in the grossest ig- 
noivnce ; but, in order to become learned, he employ- 
ed a preceptor, who has taught him to spell in Latin 
and Greek. Besides, he has got an infinite number 
of good'stories by heart, which he has repeated and 
vouched so ofieo, that, at laigth, he acUially believes 
them to be true. These be brings into conversatioB ; 
and one may say, th(a huwit $IU%e4at lAe expente o/ 
iw memory." It is important, aiso, to remember, that 
he who says a great many brilliant things, says a vast 
many that are weak and foolish : for pearl-diveis always 
find that the watera which yield the most sparidii^ 
pearls, yield also the most shells. Tie best that can 
bs hoped fin, is, that the few witty things that m 
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said, may be retained and repeated, while the worth- 
less may be forgotten. 

" Silra," said one of the archest among them, " we 
shall make something of thee, my friend. I perceive 
thou hast a fund of genius, but dost not know bow to 
use it to advantage. The fear of speaking nonsense 
hinders thee from talking at a venture ; and yet, by 
this alone, a thousand people now-a-days acquire the 
-reputation of wits. If thou hast a mind to shine, give 
rein to thy ^vacity, and indifiereiitly risk every 
thing that comes uppermost : thy blunders will pass for 
a noble boldness ; and if, after having uttered a thou- 
sand impertinences, one witticism escapes thee, the 
silly things will be forgot, the lucky thought will be 
remembered, and the world mil conceive a high 
opinion of thy merit. TTiis is what every man must 
do who aspires to the reputation of a distinguished 
wit." 

You will be careful, also, in conversation, not to 
make any display of knowledge or superior teaming. 
No company likea to confess that they are ignorant ; 
and when one makes a parade of his learning, it is a 
silent invitation for them to acknowledge his superior- 
ity, and to confess that all the rest are ignorant. No 
invitation could scarcely be more unpleasant. I onca 
knew ft student do his utmost to be popular in the so- 
cial circle, but without success. It was difficult to 
discover the reason ; but ■ single evening explained 
10 
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the whole. He quoteo Laun and talked in Greek, 
and took great delight io tracing things up to their 
sources: thus, for example, be took great pains to 
show the company that the term comedy bad some- 
what lost its original meaning, for it was cmnposed of 
Kupi, street, and cjSti, song, meaning a street-song, which 
they used to act in a cart in the streets of the city. 
"Diis was all true, but the pedantry was insufferable. 
It is no evidence of learning, since a single hour spent 
oyer Webster's large Dictionary would produce learn- 
ing enough to torment a circle the whole evening. 
He who is really a scholw, will make but little noise 
about it. The half-educated physician, who b con- 
stantly afraid that you will suspect him of ignorance, 
b die man who uses die hard technicalities of the pro- 
fession, and turns even the jwecise terms of the pha^ 
macopceia into bombast. It ia probably for this rea- 
son, also, that pedantry is so odious. If you meet a 
man who spouts Latin, and bores you with Greek, 
you may generally suppose that his learning is about 
as deep as is the courage of the impudent house-dog, 
who barks loudly whenever you pass his master's 
btHise. If you are among students alone, the case is 
altered ; but, in mixed companies, the cases are rare 
in which even a pun or a jest is welcomed, if it must 
come in an unknown tongue. 

In all your conversation, be careful to maintain pu- 
nty of thought. All approaches towards what is is 
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delicate, will be at once discountenanced by all good 
society. Indeed, you can find none who are pleased 
with it. Tbe vilest peisou is lUspleased with doithle 
entendrei, and the. like, in company. The leason is 
obvious. None love to have so much disrespect 
shown them as must be, when you take it for granted 
that they will be pleased with such conversation. It 
is a dofvnright insult to a man of pure mind and pui« 
morals. And never have I known any thing but dis- 
approbation expressed, and felt, on occasions when 
things thus improper have been introduced, even by 
those whose hearts were known to be impure. Never 
allow any thing to drop firora your lips which you 
would not be willing to have your sister or your moth- 
er hear you say. Your recitals of facts, anecdotes, 
aodall that you say for the purpose of enlightening or 
amusing others, should be pure in language and pure 
ID thought. 

How are anecdotes and stones to be used? They 
are of great importance and value, when properly 
used, and worse than use^ss when employed improp- 
erly. You have known men, of all professions, whti 
are forever relating anecdotes and telling stones. 
Their fund seems inexhaustible when you first become 
acqutunted with them ; but, on further acquaintance, 
you will find the stock really limited, and that thf' 
same things are repeated and laughed at many ^ei 
every year. One is noted as "an old story irlltr ** 
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another is remarkable for keeping the company in good 
humor, or in shouts of laughter, hy the hour together. 
And yet these individuals are not, and caonot be, 
OS a general thing, very highly respected. No one 
would esteem it on enviable pdnt to gain, if be 
' might gain the same distinction. And yet every one 
is in danger of becoming one of these " hoary buf- 
£mii3," if he indulges in stories and anecdotes. At 
the same time, stories and anecdotes are ^ts which 
illustrate important principles, and cannot well be dis- 
pensed with. How shall you avoid Scylla, and not 
&11 upon Charybdis? I answer, You may and ought 
to use stories and anecdotes. Tbey are very impor- 
tant ; and you cannot interest, and instruct, and impress 
without them. You may make abundant use of them ; 
I had almost said, you cannot make too much. But 
there are two important cautions to be given here. 

1. That you use the fact just as it occurred. Do 
not add, nor take from it in the least, for the sake of 
embellishing or making it more striking and to the point. 
You belie history, if you add or diminish aught. Some 
men cannot repeat a fact in the shape of anecdote with- 
out having it so distorted and discolored, that you 
would hardly know it to be the same thing. The 
habit is bad ; for you will soon be unable, if it be a] 
lowed, to state an interesting fact as it was. 

SI. The second caution is, do not tell stories, or re- 
peat anecdotes, for their sa^e, and to amuse by thero 
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Their use ia, to illustrate what you are loIkiDg or 
writing about. When they are used otherwise than to 
illustrate, ihey are out of their place. Never com- 
nieDce a conreisation, or peo a pangraph, lor the sake 
of the anecdote which will be brought out by way of 
illustration. A guide-board is a very convenient thing 
as you travel a tedious and difficult road; but, though 
every road ought to Jiave them at Its branches and 
comers, yet what would you say of the man who 
should lay out and build a road for the sake of its 
guide-boards ? He who is in the habit of investigating 
subjects by analogy, will be very likely to Olustrate them 
in the wayin which they are presented to his own mind. 
XjCt your compatisons, figures, and illustrations, all be 
natural. Were I to see a man tnulding a bouse, and, 
all at once, as he wanted a stick of timber, easily and 
naturally uke his axe and go out into the woods and 
cut it, and bring It, and put it in its place, my opinion 
of the man would be raised ; but if be evidently built 
the house for the purpose of showing that he could do 
such things, be would Ml, and tbat greatly, in the es- 
timation of all. 

Id these remarks 1 hope I shall not be understood 
to advise that you be in the habit of tedious minute- 
ness in all your relations of facts and anecdotes. This 
is intolerable. It is like trying to eat some of our 
small fish — slow in process ; and when you have done, 
you remember the bonet while you fi»get the meat. 
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A man in haste would not thus dine, if be could well 
iwridit. 

Keep Jour conversation clear of envy ; — and to do 
tt, the heart must be kept clear. I shall not stop to 
, write a tirade against (bis crying nn. But I will point 
you to a noble example. Vir^ and Horace were 
contemporaries — ^both poets— both panting after dis- 
tinction — both patronized by the same band — both 
caressed by the same nation — and both living and la- 
boring for an immortality on earth ; and yet they ate 
at the same table, and, in all tbeir race, were friends. 
Envy and jealousy never soured their dispositions, 
never marred then- peace. Envy is one of the beset- 
ting »ns of the student. He b sensitive, nervous, and 
longs for the approbation of men. He sees others, by 
some apparently fortuitous circumstances, prospered, 
caressed and honcved, while he is forgotten and passed 
by. What is more natura] than that he should feel 
envy, and should show it in words, in severe, perhaps 
unjust remarks ? Guard against this temptation. En- 
vy » 4 demon which invariably dances altHidance on 
fuen of small minds ; and, so far as it is shown, dll 
onderstand it to be so. 

Be cheeribl in all your conversation. It can be made 
S babiT, and mil always render you agreeable. We 
bive 50 many weaknesses, so many crosses, and so much 
diat is down-hill in life, that we love to meet a friend 
Auu is cbeerinl. The veriest erip;^, and the sour 
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est of men, lore to pause and forget themselves, while 
they listen to the prattle and the cheerful shouts of 
the group of children. The cultiradon of cheerful 
tones, and a cheerful manner of conversation, will add 
to your onn comibrt, and also to that of all with whom 
you associate. , The hares of the aensiiive Cmvper 
were his erening companions ; and he informs us that 
their cheerfulness and frolicsomeness beguiled bis 
hours of sadness. 

The following are the rules, much abridged, which 
the judicious Mason pvea to the student, in regard to 
conversation. 

1. Choose your company for profit, just as you do 
your books. The best company and the best books 
are those which are the most improving and entertain- 
ing. If you can receive neither improvement nor en- 
tertainment from your company, furnish one or both 
ibr them. If you can neither receive nor bestow ben 
e&t, leave that company at once. 

3. Study the character of your company. If they 
are your superiors, ask them questions, and be an at- 
tentive hearer ; if your inferiors, do them good. 

3. When the conversation droops, revive it by in- 
troducing some topic so general chat all can say some- 
thing upon it. Perhaps it will not be amiss to stock 
your mind,, beforehand, with suitable topics. 

4. When any thing is said new, valuable, or in- 
■tnictive, enter it in your memorandum-book. Keep 
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lU that you can lay your hand on that is north keep- 
ing ; but reject all trash. 

5. Never be a dpber in company. Try to please, 
and you will find sometluDg to say that will be accept- 
able. It is ill manners to be Bilent. What is trite, 
if said in an obliging manner, will be better received 
than entire silence; and a common remark may often 
lead to something valuable. Break a dead silence, at 
any rate, and all will feel relieved and grateful to you. 

6. Join in do hurry and clamor. If a point is han- 
dled bnskly, wait till you have seen its difierent ^des, 
and have become master of it. Then you may speak 
to advantage. Never repeat a good thing in the same 
company twice. 

7. Remember that others see their foibles and mis- 
takes in a light diflerent from what you do ; therefore, 
be careful not to oppose or animadvert too freely upon 
them in company. 

8. If the company slander or are profane, reprove 
it in words, if that will do; if not, by silence ; and if 
that fails, withdraw. 

9. Co not afect to shine in conversation, as if that 
were your peculiar excellency, and you were consckius 
of superior ability. 

10. Bear with much that seems impertinent. It 
may not appear so to all, and you may learn some- 
ilijng from it. 

11. Be free and easy, and try to make all the rest 
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feel SO. la this way, much valuabSe thought may be 
drawn out. 

To these I would add, never get out of temper in 
company. If you are 31 treated, or afironted, that is 
not the place to notice it. If you are so unfortunate 
as to get into dispute with a loud, heated antagonist, 
keep cool — ^perfectly so. " It i^ cold steel that cuts," 
and you will soon have the best end of the argument. 
The sympathy and respect of the circle will always 
move towards him who is cool under provoca^on. 
"If a man has a quarrelsome temper, Jet him alone. 
The world will soon find him employment. He will 
soon meet with some one stronger than himself, who 
will repay him better than you can. A man may fight 
duels all his life, if he is disposed to quarrel." What 
is usually understood by dispute, i. e. something in 
which the feelings are strongly enlisted, and in which 
there is strife for victory, ought never to be admitted 
into company. The game is too rough. And discus* 
sioo, when it approaches that pomt, should he dropped 
- at once. 

I cannot close this Chapter without remin^og my 
reader, that the power of communicating our thoughts 
and feelings by conversation, is one of the greatest 
blessings bestowed on man. It is a perpetual source 
of comfort, and may be an instrument of great useful 
ness. The tongue is an instrument, also, 6f vast mis 
chief. It is our chief engine By doing good or mis 
10* 
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chief. The gift brings a vast responsitulitjr upon us. 
The emotions of the soul, nhen expressed in language, 
will always a^ct others, more or less. If the; are 
rightly a^cted, good is done ; if improperly, evil is 
the result. You will never pass a day vutbout hav< 
ing a heavy responsibility rest upon you for the use 
of ttus gifl. Every wotd is beard by bim who planted 
the ear; and, for every word, you are bound over to 
give an answer at the great day of accounts. The 
student, with a cultivated mind, with a fund of ready 
knowledge, with manners and habits that make him 
welcome wherever he goes, with an influence which 
cultivation always gives, — the student can do much 
for the good of man, the honor of his God, and for his 
own future peace, by the manner in which he uses bis 
powers of conversation. His words, his tones, will 
pour delight into the soul of liiendsbip; they will form 
the character of the little prattler who listens to him ; 
they will pave his way to higb and glorious scenes of 
usefiilness ; — or they will fall heavy on the «ar of affec- 
tion, and will roll a deep night of sorrow hack upon 
his own soul. Remember that every word you utter 
wings its way to the throne of God, and is to a&ct 
the condition of your soul forever. Once uttered, it 
can never be recalled ; and the impression which it 
makes, extends to the years beyond the existence of 
earth. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

POLJTEKESS AND aUBORDINATION. 

The students oX a certain Itterary institution were 
■ssembled in commons at tea, at the commence- 
ment of a new academical year. A new class were 
thus, for the first time, brought to eat together. Their 
advancement in life and in education was such, that 
each one ought to have been a gentleman. As they 
sat down, one says to hb friend at his right, " We shall 
soon see who is who." Presently a large, brawny 
hand came reaching along up the table, pushing past 
two or three, and, seizing the brown loaf, m a moment 
bad peeled it of all its crust, and had again retired 
with its booty to the owner. "Hold, there!" cries 
one, "to say nothing about politeness, where is the 
Justice of such a seizure?" "Oh! I love the crust 
the best." " Very like ; and perhaps others may also 
have- the same taste." Here the conversation ended. 
But that unfortunate coap-de-main fixed an impression 
concerning the student which was never removed. He 
was at once marked as a man destitute of politeness, 
and justly, too. All believed that his heart was more 
to blame than his hand. 

If my readers have ever watched at the door of the 
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Stage-office, as the load of wearied passeDgers came 
out, one by one, tbey are awaie that we almost in- 
stinctively and almost iDvariably judge of men by tfaeir 
first appearance — their address. Tbey will ooUce, 
too, as diey enter a stage lor a journey, Uie inquiring 
glance goes eageHy round the circle, and at once, un- 
besitaUDgly, and almost intuitively, each one h(s made 
up his mind who are, and who are not, polite men in 
the coropany. In any company, a polite man will be 
selected as the one in whom all feel that tbey have a 
kind of friend and protector— one who will neither dis- 
regard their rights nor suffer others to do so. When 
among strangers, at the public table, the poUtest man 
is selected to carve and distribute to the company, be- 
cause all have confidence in the uprightness and good- 
ness of his heart. And such a man always carries, 
in his very manners, what is better than a letter ot 
commendation. The letter may deceive, or it may 
be seen but by few, while his manners will be seen 
by all. As politeness will not only add to your per- 
sonal comfort, and the comfort of all among whom you 
move, but will also greatly add to your usefulness, I 
feel that no apology is necessary for introducing the 
subject here. Indeed, I should feel that. the book was 
very deficient without it. 

Nations and communities differ as widely in respect 
to politeness as, perhaps, any one thing. The French 
are polite to a proverb ; but we, as a people, seem to 
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be characterized as being a very impolite nation. I 
need not stop to vindicate our oational character, even 
if it can be vindicated. But this is certun, that we 
can lay no claims to be considered in danger of being 
too polite. I have seen a gentleman in a largedrcle, 
in attempting to sit down, supposmg a chair stood be- 
hind him, M flat on bis back. The company all 
laughed or tittered at his awkward situation, except- 
ing a French gentleman present, who ran to him, 
helped him up, hoped it had not hurt him, gave up 
his own chair, and at once entered into a tively con- 
versation, to make him forget the accident. The 
company all felt rebuked by the politeness of the 
Frenchman ; but I doubt whether, had the same 
accident recurred the next evening, they would not 
have repeated the same conduct. Politeness was 
a habit with him ; but with the rest of us, it was not 
a habit. In the same walk in a city, I hare inquired 
at an American store for a place which I wished to 
Gnd, and received bo answer that was hardly civil, and 
no direction that was of any use. On inquiring at a 
French store, a few rods distant, the polite owner 
came out, showed me the street, and even went with 
me till the house was in sight. Which of these was 
the polite man ? — and at which shop would I be likely 
to stop and make purchases in future ? Yet it was not 
this motive that induced the man to be polite. . It 
was his habit. 
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Perhaps no class of men are in greater danger of 
neglecdng to cultivate politeness, at the preaeni day, 
than students. I will suggest some of the causes of 
this danger. 

The habits of children are formed very difierently, 
ROW, from what they used to be. Formerly, there 
was a distance — I will not say it might not have been 
too great — betweeb the parent and the child. The 
child was taught to rsrerence his parents, and to feel 
that he must look up to them, through all the years 
of childhood and youtb. A child was not then 
brought forward and exhibited as a prodigy in geome- 
try, in languages, or in oratory. But now, we have 
mathematicians at fourand five, deep proficients in lan- 
guages at seven, orators that can Tie with I^tt at ten, 
and finished statesmen before the teens. The result 
is, that these learned children are brought forward, 
and, like the hot-bed plants, force themselves into 
notice even before the spring opens. The tokens of 
respect which used to be paid to age, and wrath, and 
parental care, are all prostrated. "Hie child is not to 
be blamed; but if, when he becomes a student, his 
manners are even tolerable, he is greatly to be com- 
mended. It is not DOW thought proper to enforce 
family-government in the old-fashioned vrey marked 
out by Solomon ; and Uius you will find children in 
early life wiser than their parents in every thing where- 
in the will of the parties comes in contact. And he 
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who, from his childhood, hsa been permitted to show a 
want of respect and deference to his parents, will not, 
in manhood, be polite to the rest of mankind. If the 
principles of a polite, deferential behavior be Dot plant- 
ed in early life, they will rarely becMne a part of a 
man's character. 

Many students, and the very best (oo, were ori^- 
nally from humble life, and nnaccusttmied to society. 
When they began to study, they were secluded from 
society, and confined to their bboks; and, not knowing 
the forms of politeness, nor its uses, they soon learned 
not merely to neglect, but to despise both. They thus 
commenced habits which will efiectually prevent their 
ever becoming polite men. Mistaken in the notion, 
that no one can cultivate politeness unless he moves 
.in a brilliant circle, they neglect their duly habits, till 
they are clowns for Kfe. 

Relipous young men are even still ro(»« exposed 
to danger. They are looked upon as the promise and 
the hope of the church, and are treated with the ut- 
most kindness. They are the sons of the church of 
God, and all feel something of the partiality of par- 
ents towards them. They are in great danger, con- 
sequently, of being much more ready to receive at- 
tentions than to bestow them — to receive, or even 
exact deference, than to bestow it upon those whose 
years and character should at once make them forget 
themselves. There is an impertinenc*., i aorl of 
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smirking maoner, about some young men, whicb is en- 
dured only because the kind hope is indulged, that 
expenence will correct the evil, and some other hand 
will deal the rough blows necessary to bring them lo 
their proper places ; just as the tender mother spares 
her child, in hopes that be will do better as be grows 
older ; by which she means, that she hopes othen 
will bestow those 'correcuons which he so richly de- 
serves, but which she canoot indict. I most sincere- 
ly wish that young man of this class, who are thus 
exacting the attentions which old soldiers only de- 
serve, could hear even but a. part of the severe re- 
marks which are made upon them the moment they 
have left the company. The evil of which I am 
speaking, and speaking, too, with the kindest of feel- 
ings, would be quickly remedied. 

It is frequently supposed, that the vacations of stu- 
dents will enable them to throw off the stiffiiess of 
their habits, and to become polite. This ought to be 
their effect. But if you will watch the progress of a 
student's life, you mil find that there is danger of 
having a contrary habit' formed by vacatioos. We 
will suppose you have studied closely and faithfully 
through the term, have passed the customary exami- 
nation at its close, and are now prepared to go home. 
You are weary, worn down, and -almost sk:k. You 
reach home with a countenance pale, and eyes sunken. 
Your parents find that, for the last week or two, you 
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have been droopiog. Your brothers and sisters dance 
around you in pure joy. You are now to be a vlsiior 
for a short time, are to be nursed and revived, and 
sent back in good health, and in fine spirits. Every 
one in the family is to do all for you in his power, 
to make your visit pleasant and cheering. The - 
walks, the rides, the visits, every thing, even to the 
diet, is regulated with a regard to your happiness. 
What is the result ? You are happy, you are grati- 
fied ; and vacation is delightful ; but I ask you, are 
you not in danger, by tliese delightful attentions, of 
receiving all this as your' due, and of expecting it all, 
without feeling a corresponding 6bligation to return 
kindnesses, and to make others as happy 1 Are you 
not in danger of feeling that these kind attentions are 
something which are the nght of the student, and, con- 
sequendy, of expecting them from all men, and of 
feeling disappointed if you do not receive them ? Be- 
_ ware of chenshing the feeling, that you are not bound 
to bestow attentions and kindnesses, as well as to 
receive them. 

Some depend upon becoming polite men and gen- 
tlemen from the iiict, that, during vacations, they nsit . 
much, and, especially, that they then assodate much 
with the ladies. With all due respect to their influ- 
ence, I must be allowed to say, that every association 
of the student, connected with their society, is too ideal 
to do much towards forming habits of politeness. It 
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13 thought, that any thing which intoxicates ibr a seaaon, 
is pernicious to regular bahits of life. If the remark 
is ever liue, it probabljr is in this case. 

The radical notions of the present day, so preva- 
lent in regard to almost every subject and department 
of life, with how much good soever they may be asso- 
dated, have certainly a deadly influence upon habits 
of politeness. He who believes mind aad matter to 
be of equal worth, and that the great thing necessary, 
to recover a planet which has wandered frotn its orb, 
is to put it in a whirl, is not very likely to be the man 
who will acknowledge real worth, and pay deference 
to genuine merit, — much Iras to be an angel in kind- 
ness towards equals and inferiors. But few men are 
radical in theory ; but lest they should be thought too 
far removed from it, too many sacrifice their politeness 
as a peace-ofiering to this divinity. 

Perhaps students in New England are in special 
need of caution in regard to their manners. The 
very air we breathe b republican ; and nothing is cur- 
rent among us but pure republicanism. I am proud 
to have it so ; and may there never be a breeze, which 
- shall pass over the blue hills and the sweet valleys of 
New England, which shall not give breath to men t^ 
these principles. But, at the same time, while we 
cultivate iron sinews, high enterprise, and (VeedcMn of 
thou^ and feeling, there is no need of downright 
roughriess of manners, or savage tones ol speech. 
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We justly admire the easy, graceful politeness of our 
southern brethren. They are always welcomed 
among us, and make all happy among whom they 
more. We may and ought to have more*of their 
pleasing manners, without sacrificing any thing of the 
New England character, which U truly valuable. 
From their infancy, they exceed us, altogether, in 
reverence for their parents, deference to superior, 
and urbanity towards their associates. 

Profes^onal men are too frequently destitute of 
real politeness, and in very many cases wofully so. 
I shall try to accoufit fbr this shortly. But, lest the 
position should be doubted, look at a few facts. The 
good people of New York dty are in the habit of 
opening their houses every spring, to receive clergy- 
men who may wish to attend the anniversaries of the 
religious societies. A few years since, long and im- 
posing cautions were published in their papers, guard- 
ing the clergymen who might attend, against spit- 
ting on carpets, and other acts of impoliteness of a 
similar nature. Without asking whether such a pub- 
lic reproof was altogether delicate or not, it shows the 
tight b which the profesnon is viewed by a city pop- 
ulation. The c^ces of lawyers and of physicians 
can seldom boast of any thing that looks towards re- 
finement, unless it be the occupant. And even at 
the capitol, at Washington, it is said that, when Con- 
gress adjourns, they leave the halls in a situation whtcfa 
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indicates that almost any thing has been there, rathet 
than the most reGned gentlemeD of whom our land 
can boast. The manners of proies^Dal meu, too, are 
fre<]uenllyblunt,slovenly,aiidboorish. Theremark is 
not to be confined to any one profession. And why is 
it so ? Why are not professional men among the most 
refined and polite in their manners ? I will tell you. 
Their profession is their character. Upon this they rely, 
and apon this wholly. It is not that they despise dress 
and politeness, but because they do not give them their 
real value. An advocate can manage acause, and make 
a plea, so that the whole court will bow to his learning 
and powers. He relies upon this character, and neglects 
manners, which, it may be, are all that another man has 
for his support. That physician, whom you see walking 
the streets, would not be tolerated in refined society, with 
bis present manners, were it not that he stands so high in 
his profession. And that clergyman, so eccentric, and 
so uncouth, even at table, would be intolerable, were it 
not that, in the pulpit, he can show a powerful, culti- 
vated intellect, and a warm heart. Is not this just as 
well as if professional men were more particular, ana 
as if every one was a model of politeness ? I reply, 
no. Look a moment at the philosophy of the thing. 
Every one loves to gaze upon a beautiful picture, or « 
beautiful statue. You can gaze for the hundredtb 
time, and, at each look, receive an emotion of pleasure. 
This is true of every man, whoever he may be. We 
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bU love to look at what is refined and be&utiful ; dad, 
when the thoughts lecur to it, we dwell longer and 
more intently upon what is graceful and beauUful. 
Ilie consequence is, that a man, with the same tal- 
ents and attainments, who b a refined and a polite man, 
is looked at and remembered with vastly more pleas- 
ure than his equal, who is awkward, uncouth, and 
impolite in his manners. The French lady who de- 
clared that she could not read her prayers with any 
conirtat, except from a beautifully-printed and elegant- 
ly-bound Prayer-Book, based her remark, not upon 
fimcy, but upon true philosophy. If, then, the phy- 
sician would be remembered with interest, and btive 
his image recalled with pleasure by his feverish, suf- 
fering patient, let him be a polite, finished gentleman 
in all bis appearance and demeanor. If the lawyer 
would have his skill and his eloquence remembered, 
let them be associated with manners refined and in- 
nting, and they will be the more often recalled, as 
they will be associated so Intimately with his person. 
If the clergyman would have his instructions take deep 
bold on the affections of his people, and his visKs at 
their bouses hailed with ^arm greeungs, let him cul- 
tivate manners that bring no associations connected 
with his person which are not decidedly pleasurable. 

Some trample on all the fonns of politeness, for the - 
purpose of challenging and receiving attentions, es- 
peciallv in public places. But they greatly nustake 
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human nature. Who does not know that he receives, 
and welcomes, and waits upon a polite man, at his own 
house, with much more cheerfulness and alacritjr than 
he does,one who has an opposite character ? If you 
would be w^ed upon and receive the attentions of 
oth^^, by all means be a man of politeness yourself. 

Some feel that politeness is inconsistent with inde- 
pendent feeling. The reverse is true. He who can- 
not hut half respect himself, and can place but half a 
conGdence in himself, is the man to be jealous of 
others, and to demand of them by impudence what be 
fears they will Jiot yield bim without. " An envious 
and unsocial mind, too proud to give pleasure, and too 
sullen to receive it, always endeavors to hide its ma- 
lignity Ifom the world and &om itself, under the plain 
aess of simple honesty, or the dignity of haughty in- 
dependence." You niay regard the convenience of 
others, and do all that politeness requires, and your 
own independence will be actually strengthened by it. 

Others feel that it is the mark of genius, or of a 
great mind, to be slovenly in appearance and uncou^ 
in manners. If this be a sure index, the world is cer- 
tamly m no danger of suffering for the want of genius 
and talents, A man may be great and influential 
b spite of bis manners ; and so can the elephant do 
wondM^ with his trunk. The most refined lady can- 
not thread her needle quicker than he can ; but would 
she be improved hy exchanging her hands for bis 
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tnisk i If genius requires such inaDDers, the Graces 
ibould have been bawkers of fish in the streets, and 
Genius himself a canal-djgger. 

No 5tatioD, rank, or taleots, can er^: exeuse a man 
for negteotiDg th^ civilities due from man to man. 
When Glement XIV ascended the papal chair, the 
•xsbassadors of ths several states represented at his 
court, waited on his holiness with their coijgratula- 
tioDS. As they were introduced, and seTetaJly.bowed, 
he also bowed, to return the compliment. On this the 
master of ceremonies told his holiness that he should 
not have returned their salute. " O, I beg your par- 
don," said he ; " 1 have not been pope long enough to 
ibrget good manners." 

The following hints are suggested as worthy.of yow 
oonsideradon ; — ■ 

1. 'HuU good humor i$ etaentitd to poKteMu. 

Perhaps you will think I should have used the terra 
good nature. But that seems to be usually confined 
to a negative character. By good humor I mean " Uie 
batut of b^ng easily pleased." The poet has beauti- 
fiilly said, that the art of love ought, on Saturday, to 
sup at the bouse of the art of pleadng ; that is, if I 
rightly understand him, the art of pleasiiig comes next 
to that of loving. 

*■ Ad nom da Pinde et de Cytibire 
Gentil Bernard est avetti, 
Qne IWt d'aimer drat eaniedi 
Venir nnper chez VaA de plain.* 
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Addison has beautifiilljr illustrated this trait of cbaiv 
ac'ter in bis somenhat whimsical description of bis 
walk with his friend Will Honeycomb It seems that 
Will bad picked up a pebble, which, on account of its 
shape, be determined to present a friend of his who 
was gathering such valuable articles. In the mean 
time, be discovered, by the looks of bis fiiead, that he 
wished to know the time of day. Pulliog out his 
watch, he " told me we had seven minutes, good. We 
took a turn or two more, when, to my great surprise, 
I saw him squir away his watch a considerable way 
into the Thames, and, with great sedateness in his 
looks, put up the pebble, he had before found, in bis 
fob. As I hare naturally an aversion to much speak- 
ing, and do not love to be the messenger of ill news, 
especially when it comes too late to he useful, I left 
him to be convinced of bis mistake in due time, and 
continued my walk." 

I trust I have said sufficient, under the head of con- 
versation, to prevent my being misunderstood, and to 
prevent your mistaking good humor for any thing like 
bufibonery. It must arise from kind feelings within; and 
a smile must be ready to aid those feelings in express- 
ing themselves. It may be an encouragement to know 
that every exercise of these kind feelings will surely iiw 
crease them ; so that what is begun as a duty, will soon be- 
come a pleasure. We all know that outward expresslooa 
of Idndjwn have no value any Airther than as they ar* 
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sn index of the feelifigs within ; but k is a kind provisioa 

of Providence, that even die outward expression of kind 

ness hasatefideac/tocultiyate the feelings of good will. 

S. 7%at the cvUvation nf the comdatce wSl in 

The very spiiit of Uie gospel is, that you love your 
B^igjlbor Bf yourself; and all know that this b tius 
ppUteo^ss ; so that, when you see an impolite niao 
make g[e&t preteo^vs to religioD, you give him credit 
for having probably deceived himself. You may ooir 
be able to think of a mao who is notoiious fw being 
wicked. Look at faim, and see if be be not iar from 
being a man of politeness. Lodt again, and see if 
im wickedness did not first commence at the point of 
being impolite towards men ; for impudence 'towards 
man will almoet invariably lead to disrespect of God, 
ao that be who begins by throwing aside kind and 
proper feelings towards his fellows, will most assured^ 
ly end io despising the commands (d his Maker. 
The best way, then, to become a man of politeness, i» 
to begin with ttie heart, to act on the piincijJe of 
making every one as happy as in your powef , because 
you would have all others do so to you. No on* 
can act on this principle, ix any length of time, witb- 
out possesang all the essentials of p<^teiiess. You 
ihould, therefore, never try to aes how much of kind- 
ness you cab express, but bow nuicb you can ieel. 
Every feeling of defneucuMwards your Bbkerj ewrf 
11 
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feeling of contritioa before him ; every season of selt 
abasement for your sins, — will biing jou nearer and 
nearer that state in which you will hardly fail of being 
B man of politeness. If we were made for ourselves 
alone, and had no other aim but to demand new in 
dulgences from otbeni, we might say nothing about 
the heart. But if you are to love your neighbor aa 
yourself, and if there be a score, a hundred, or a 
thousand, who are sosituated that they are your neigh- 
bors, — then, as you divide off the happiness which you 
distribute, you will seek but your share ; of coui%, 
your great object will be to distribute to others. 

8. That cheerfulness ts esaeitiial to apolite man. 

A gloomy, melancholy man can never think of 
much except himself. He cannot forget so unportast 
a personage to attend to you. He may have causa 
ibr all bis bad feelings, sufficient to excuse them ; but 
you cannot count any of them as being very kindly 
towards othera. A sick man, as he lies oo hb bed, 
will hear the voice of c»ie man as he enters the house, 
and dread to see hi'm. Why ? Because he knows 
that be has so long brooded over himself, that he has 
not a single kind, cheerful expression for any one else. 
Another man enters, and the very sound of hia voice 
cheers bim, and the smile and the visit are a reviving 
cordial. He is a man of cheerfij] feeliogs and habits; 
and, having these, he tries to communicate them to 
others. When you cultivate dieerfiihiess, then, you 
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cultivate, at the same time, tbe babit of politeness, 
rhere is a keenness, a razor-like irony, about some 
men, which assumes the aira of cheerfiilness, but 
which, in reality, is only a genteel way of snaiiing. 
Much that b unpolJte, and really bitter, escapes in 
this way. 

For the purpose of appearing cheerful, you must 
really fee] so ; and to feel cheerfiil, you must be in 
good health. No oue can feel cheerful with a severe 
toothache upon faim, or when turning and tosdng 
under a burning fever. Your health must be good, 
and kept good by a frugal diet, and a regular course 
of bodily exeruse. It is impossible for the mmd to 
be cheerful and tbe spirits buoyant without this. No 
man ought to undertake to pass himself off in compa- 
ny, or expect to render himself even lolertbly agree- 
able, for a single day, unless he has prepared himself 
by some suitable exerdse. The cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of a hunting party is proverbial : it is owing 
to the fkct that they are all takmg an agreeable exer- 
cise, without haring an object before them of impor- 
tance enough to do any thing more than barely excite 
them. " There is no real life but cheerful life ; there- 
fore valetudinarians should be sworn, before they en- 
ter 'MO company, not to say a word of themselves 
until the meeting breaks up." Never sufler your 
body to droop, for the want of exercise, so as to sink 
below the power of mshing to please and to ba 
pleased. 
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The cultiTHlioii of fnenddip will add to your po- 
litenesa ; Ibr, so lar from rendering the heart selt 
ish bj jpving warm afieotions to a few choice JHeDds, 
it mli beopme mwe geoerpiu towards others. " He 
that has no one to Jove, or to <xm6de in, i)as little to 
hope. He wants the radical principle of happiness ;" 
and he who wants this, will wi vain strive to be a 
bappy man, or to oonfer hapjiiness gfon others. 

I shall do great injustico to my madeis unless 1 
apeak on the subject of sosoEDtirATioN with great 
plainness. What need be Qud will pot occupy a long 
apace, especially as J ebftH protend to offer no iiew 
theory on the sufajsot, 

He mind loves to be fcee ; and so strodgly does it 
disdain coafiDement, and a relioquislunent of its own 
wishes, that it is not uo&equently unwilling to see the 
necessity for its doing so. 

" Order is Heaven's first law." From the eariiesl 
dawn of reason to the hour of death, when we reluc- . 
tantly take the last bitter medicbe, we have to 
submit our wills, more or less, to the will of others. 
We cannot, in childhood, see that the motive which 
induces our parents to lay ub under restraints, is a re- 
gard to our fiiture happiness. It seems to us to be 
caprice, or, at least, arbiiraiy dictation. But we learn 
to submit our wills to theirs ; and here is the founda- 
tion of govenmient, and here commences a system of 
bonds and dbligatiohs which abide on us through life. 
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As we advance in life, we see that the reason of fenu- 
ty-goVemment is not ft lore of authority, or of an in- 
Biction of punisbment ; but it arises from compassion 
to our ignorance, and s desire to tartn our diaractera 
for the world b which we are to live and act. 

As we leave the pUemal roof, the laws of the state 
teach us, and throw their obEgatims around us. If 
we violate them, the kws to Which all have agreed to 
abide, take bold of us. The judge is only the mouth 
of the law, and the magistrate who punishes is only 
the hand. But it is the law, the naked law, which 
no one or two can alter, which reaches the highest 
and the lowest in the community with entire impartial- 
ity, that compels us to bow our wills to its mandates. 
Without this, no community could be safe or prospered. 
Life, character, and property, would alike be a prey 
to the mcked, without this power and majesty of law. 

If you step aside from the laws of the land, and 
aeek for a circle of most valued fi^ends where the 
heart may revel in its freedom, yon wiU find that even 
here there are the nicest of laws, which you must 
obey, or you are expelled from that circle, and your 
fiienda renounce you. These laws are not the enact* 
ments of legislatures or senates, faut they are as well 
defined and setded as if they were, and their infrac- 
tion will as surely and as speedily be visited wi^ 
punis)uQ«it as if the magistrate stood with his swoid 
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(D revenge their violaticxi. The most delicate and 
nice laws must be obeyed, if you would have friends. 
The cords are silk, and the first thread that is broken 
will bring retribution upon you. 

Even the loose acquaintance of the street in which 
you daily walk, throws its laws over you, and you 
must obey them; be civil in your appearance and 
manners ; return kind salutations and kind looks ; or 
you lose character and friends also. It would be 
easy {or you to ruin your influence, and almost your 
character, by a violation of these unwritten rules. I 
once saw a student standing under a tree at the cor. 
ner of the street, sketching a building with his pencil. 
Another student came sauntering along with his com- 
panion, arm in arm. As they passed the comer, 
one says to the other, " Weil, well, something is now 
to be done ! " in a' tone which can be conceived, but 
not expressed on paper. The poor limner blushed, 
crammed his paper into his pocket, and walked away; 
but the stmg of that rudeness will never entirely leave 
his heart. The form, the gait, the tones, of that rude 
young man, will ever remain vividly before him. Was 
there any need of such rudeness ? Were not the laws 
of good breeding violated ? 

You cannot expect, then, to go to an academy, a 
college, or to any other institution, at which scores 
and hundreds of youth are educated, without finding 
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laws,— laws that are definite, tangible, and which are 
made to be obeyed, and which roust be obeyed, or the 
character of the institution is gone. 

One of the most useliil books that could be writteo, 
would be a particular and accurate " History of CoU 
legt RebelUotu;" and I cannot but hope that some 
one — and the indiridua] could ea^y be selected— who 
is well qualified, will undertake It. The only danger 
would be, that the work would be too voluminous. 
As you open the work, the ch^teis would read some- 
thmg like the Ibllowing: — 'A brief history of the 
Great ^omack Rebellion ; wherein is set forth how 
a whole class refiised to eat — bow they assembled and 
defied the faculty — their eloquent speeches reported 
— 4iow half the class, bcluding every rebel, were ex- 
pelled from college, and went home in disgrace — ' 
bow many of them became dissipated, and all of them 
disappointed the hopesof their parents, and their .own, 
and never accomplished any thing which endears their 
memory to their surrirors,' be. ' A concise history 
of the Green-pea Rebellion, which arose because that 
when the steward obtained all the peas which he 
could, he did not obtain more ; and which resuhed in 
the final expulsion of only sixteen from the College.' 
' An authentic history of the Window-breaking Re- 
beOion, wherein is set forth the severity of the faculty, 
inasmuch aa they would not commute the punishment 
of one who broke seven windows in one night, though 
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the class petitioned it; but, on the contrary, on receJT- 
ing the vote of one third of the class, that they would 
not recite till said clas^-mate was restored, proceeded 
to discipline the third.' ' The melancholy history of 
the Chmpowder Rehellion; 'showing the arbitrary 
proceedings of the faculty in punishing ten of the 
most promising young men that ever lived, for the 
trifling, inconsiderate amusement of blowing up five 
of the out-buildings irith ten pounds of ponder ; with 
an appendix, cont^uning the votes and speeches of 
the students, together with their thrilling and soUl-har- 
rowing appeal to the publk:,' 

These are but the mere specimens of the titles of the 
chapters. The hook should be fmthliilly written, and 
if it could be embellished with a portrait or two of the 
greatest sufierers, in each chapter, it would be a most 
valuable vade mecum for the student. 

Now, before you ever engage in a rebellion, there 
are four points of consideration at which 1 beg you 
carefully to look : — 

1. That, at such times, the faculty are always act- 
ing on right principles, and the students always on 
wrong. 

In every contest of the kind, you will remember 
that you are to act against, and measure strength vrith 
men, who have the coolness of age and the wisdom of 
experience. In your vacations, or at any other time, 
you would be highly ofiended at the suggestion that 
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your instnictora are not men of candor, of judgment, 
and of kind feelings. But you come back, and, at 
some unexpected turn of affitiis, all (Hi a sudden, these 
men are so changed that they are neither mse nor 
prudent, fteither just nor humane. How came they to 
be altered so greatly, and so suddenly ? Is it so that 
they kavt dteied ? or do you now look at them through 
the medium of excited passion ? You will remember 
that their age mil not be Ukely to permit your teach- 
ers to be thrown into acts of indiscretion by passion : 
their character, their reputation, their interests, their 
standing before the community, all unite to urge them 
to treat you fairly, and honorably, and kindly. Even 
if they were all bad men, and had scarcely a particle 
of moral feeling in exercise, every selfish motive of 
the human heart forbids thefr abusing any power which 
they may have over you. In a country like ours, 
where the very breath' of our nostrils is the good opin- 
ion of the public, and where schools and colleges are 
so numerous, that each has to be very circumspect ut 
order to get its share of students, the danger is very 
small, indeed, that the hand of oppression will be heavy 
upon the students. 1 am not amious to press this 
view of the subject, because it is unnecessary. Men 
cannot be ibund, intrusted with our high literary insti- 
tutions, who are capable of being on the wrong side of 
the question, when a contest arises between them and 
tbe students. 

11* 
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2. l^e second sugges^oa b, that, in every rebellion, 
pubUs aentiment witi ahrsys Kt against the students. 

Multitudes have beca dis^qioiiited in this respect, 
■nd that, too, most grierousVy . A great number get 
excited on some subject, — u subject about wMch, indi- 
vidually, they would be ashamed to murmur, if they 
bad to do it alone : they have meetings, tbey Uiik, they 
make most thrilling speeclies, and work the tjung up, 
till, in the medium thnx^b which they are locdung, 
Jieir suSerings are intolerable, and the conduct of the 
faculty is atrocious. Never were young men of 
such character and pronuse so treated before. They 
pass resolutions heated la the fiiniace of passion; diey 
transmit these to their instructors, and then breast 
themselves in th«r positions, and, in tones of defiance, 
ask, in all die spirit of a Command, that the focMty 
meet their wishes. The faculty have seen snob 
stonns before : secure in their own upright designs- 
secure in the confidence of the whole community — they 
codlytell their threatening . pupils, that t&^are the 
party to yield, to submit to law, to acknowledge wrong, 
and promise to do better. But they will not yield,-— 
not they. They will strike a blow which will shake 
the institution to its very fburnktions. They will leave, 
and appeal to the public. To the public they appeal, 
in tcHies loud and high-wrought. The good public 
hears them ; and, here and there, a very radical news- 
paper utters a faint echo of sympathy ; but, for the 
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most part, at least in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the good public laughs at the appeal, despises 
the threalenings, mocks at the idea that these misguid- 
ed youth are not lost to any useful purpose, turns and' 
applauds the firmness of the institution, and gathers 
round it with new confidence. Others now rush to 
fill their places, rejoicing to put themselves under men 
who have laws and regulations, and who wjli, at any 
rate, see that these laws are respected ^d oheyedi 

3, The third suggestion is, that, in these cases, the" 
students always miss their aim.. , 

The aim of every rebellion !s, to free the students 
fi'om the exercise of severe, 'arbitrary power. But, 
so far from doing this, tbe very first moment you re- 
bel, you place yourself entirely within the grasp of 
that power. While you obey the laws, they are your 
protecticHi, and no injustice can be done to you ; but, 
the very moment that you violate them, you lie at the' 
- mercy of those who execute those laws. You hold 
your place in your class, and in tbe institution, entire- 
ly by courtesy ; and, of all the situations for a noble 
mind to be placed in, this is the most humiliating. " A 
great mind disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and 
therefore, never usurps what a lawful claimant may 
take away." Such is the testimony of one whom eveiy 
student in the world reverences. Do the young mien 
think of this, when they rush into a rebellion ? Like 
tlie pom fly attempting to (cee himself fiT>m a web, into 
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' which he Toluntarilj thrusts himself, ecety plunge, tnd 
erety, agony of paawn, only takes from his strength, 
and places him mate and more at the meicy of bis 
deslroyer. Was a class, or any part of a class, ever 
known to better themselves, in any respect, by a re- 
bellion? It is a very expensive way of gaining re-^ 
dress ; and, what is worse, the redress is never gained. 
A man, who has been considered almost an orado to 
the nation, once contrived a new kind of saw-mill. 
It was to go by wid. But, for the purpose of having 
the wind, he built it on the highest hill in the region. 
There the wind was strong and unfailing. The mill 
was built, and worked tp adnuration. But there was 
one capital defect, after all. The hiU wa» so high and 
to steep, that he could tuixr get a log to his mill. It 
would repay for the great efforts necessary to get up 
ft rebellion in college, were there any possible way of 
making it of any use, when once excited. But this 
will always be an unanswerable objection to the whole 
aystem. 

4. The fourth suggestion is, that a rebellion gen 
erally results in the ruin of several members of the 
institution. 

When an excitement 6rst begins, it is usually among 
some two or three, who feel that they possess popu- 
larity among their fellows, and who are conscious that 
they are none too popular with their instructors. They 
nise tlie cry of oppression, and, in order to lead other* 
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forward, at once make two or three pluDges, which, 
they are aware, put their own characters beyond recoT- 
eiy. Their all is now staked, and the more they can . 
draw away with them, the better they will feel j just as 
highwaymen are said to fee] that their vocation is hon- 
orable in proportion to the number of outlaws ihey can 
muster. Having once committed themselves, th^ 
song is, 

" Rebdlion ii mj tbeme all day ; 

I only wish 'twould come 
( Aa who knows bot perhaps it maj ?) 

A little nearer home." 

The excitement becoming more general, the great 
body who fall in and plunge with the rest, do not stop 
to ask whether they have a cause that will justify them 
in so doing ; nor do they ask who tie the leaders ia 
it, nor what Wl be the results ; hut they are afraid o. 
losbg popularity by any appearance of reluctance. 
They cannot stand before the finger of contempt, 
which, at once, pcunts at them, nor endure those names 
and keen reproaches which are so intolerable to a man 
' of generous spirit, if m any measure deserved. Four 
Gflhs, at least, who are drawn into a rebellion, do it 
from fear of losing their popularity amcmg their fellows. 
I have known those who could bluster at a public 
meeting, and talk of trampling the " sheep-skin," (» 
diploma, under foot with contempt, go away to their 
louns aod weep at the thought that they were prepare 
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ing a cup of sorrow for a felher, whose heart was 
bouod up in his son, or were about to dash the hopes 
of the Ibnd, widowed mother, who had denied berseU 
. all the luxuries, and many of the comforts of life, for 
yetas, that she might educate her son. And then, 
there is an afiectation of manly feehng, the riioW 
of a spirit that can rise above the- loss of hopes and 
prospects, and dare to make its own destiny. Few 
things are more insupportable to the young man 
than to have bis courage challenged. He will throw 
himself headlong into a rebellion to show that he 
is a lad of spirit and courage. Brave youth ! he 
need not pay such a price for what is already ac- 
knowledged to be bis. Nobody will, or does, doubt 
the courage of our young men at our seminaries. -£d- 
ncated as they are, they bare a courage whifih death 
could not destroy. Why should they commit suicide 
to prave what needs no proof? 

I beseech my young friends to consider the result! 
of a rebellion. It may not bjure him who is now 
reading these lines. But a rebellion must and will 
result in prodigious evils. Seldom does an instituticra 
pass through such a scene without having a third, a 
half, and not unfrequendy the whole, of a class expel- 
led, or sent away with such marks of disgrace and dis- 
approbation, that no respectable college mil hereafter 
receive them. The result will be, that the rebellion is 
purchased by the ruin of nearly all those who are sacri- 
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ficed in the coaKst. You ma/ lake th« names of all 
those who have thus violentty broken away from col- 
It^gBf and you will be surprised to see bow fetr of them 
ever reach enuBence, or even respectafnGty, in any pro- 
fession. It bas always been so, and must continue to 
be so. There »ft trro reasons why it mast be so. 
FiiEt, m young man cannot go through a rebellion, and 
bo sent from college, without receiving such a shock in 
the {H-ocess, thiH it will be next to hnpos^Ue to receiver 
from it. No sudden changes can be otherwise than in- 
^wious-totbe mind. Scarcely any change can be great- . 
er th^rt takes place when a student is, in a moment, 
thrust from the bosom of his college into the world, 
with a character unfonned, and without the power 
<rf^ retrieving his loss. He may laugh at his prospects, 
talk with contempt about being "incapacitated from 
admission into every institudon of our country, and 
writhing beneath the indignation of a father, and the 
weeping reproaches of a mother ; " hut when the die 
is once cast, and he is thrown out upon the world, and 
separated from the cheering voices of those who are In 
like condemnation with himself, he will Gnd his heart 
is desolate indeed. Home, the most delightful spot 
upon earth, can bring no joy to him. He goes there, 
and meets the face of the father whose goodness he 
has abused, and whose hopes he has blasted ; of the 
mother whose sorrows and anxieties he has repaid by 
da^ung the fond pride of one whose heart's blood 
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would freely flow for him ; of the sisters who used to 
come BrouDd bun as their guide, and cheer him on hf 
every means in their power. AH is disappointment 
at home. Does he leave hots'i and turn to his ac- 
quaintances f They despise one who could thus 
throw away the highest advaota^j and prefer his 
will, at the expense of the happiness of bis family, and 
of his own prospects. His soul has been frended al- 
most to madness, aad the passions hare been called up 
till the reason sunk under them ; and now, when the boil- 
ing waters sub»de, and ReasoB once more looks abroad, 
she sees what was before a rich and beaudiul vale, now 
desolated and seared by fire. Of all who know him, 
he can receive sympathy from none, whose sympathy 
is 'not a disgrace. He is now in great danger of flying 
to stimulants to relieve and drown his troubles, or of 
smking down in misanthropy and inactivity. The 
shock which bis whole character and plans have re- 
ceived is inconceivably great. The bankruptcy of 
the merchant who falls from profiise wealth even to 
eating the bread of charity, will not, io any measure, 
compare with it. Few can ever hope to recover &ota 
such a fall. 

The second reason why such young men as are thus 
sent from college can hardly ever reach respectability, 
is, that they forever deprive themselves of the very 
discipline of mind which b absolutely essential to form 
a distinguished character. I am not wishing to pass 
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a universal censure, nor to say that there may DOt be, 
here and there, a rare instance in which the loss has 
been made up, and the young man has been saved. 
These, if the cases do ever occur, are exceptions. 
But break off a young man from his studies when he 
has but just commenced the discipline of bis mbd, 
shut him out from every institation in the land, and 
let him feel that he has committed an error which can 
never be retrieved, and where is he to obtain that 
mental discipline, and that thorough education, which 
ire essential to his future success ? His plans are all 
broken up ; his associates in study are all dissevered 
from him ; his instructors are all taken from bim ; and 
his prospect of ever becoming what he oace justly 
hoped, is smaU indeed. You will never find a man 
over the age of forty, who ever was engaged in 9 col- 
lege rebellion, or who ever saw one, who will not 
speak of it in terms of the most decided disapprobation. 
Besides, are you acting a generous, manly part? 
You have voluntarily placed yourself under the laws of 
your college, and under the men who administer those 
laws ; you have promised solemnly to obey them. And 
now, what shall be said about the honc^ of a young man 
who engages in a rebellbn, and talks about bis " hon- 
ot," while be is violating that honor which he pledged 
when he became a member of that institutioli ? If 
you feel that you ate not dealt with justly and fiiirly — 
that you are degraded and abused — ask and receive an 
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honorable dismission, and go to some other college, 
where you will be properly treated. But do not 
plunge yoursel/, your class-mates, your parents, and 
the whole circle of fiiends, into deep trouble and last- 
ing sOTFow, with the rain hope of making it clear that 
you are a young man of honor, nice feelings, or of 
true courage. No one doubts that you possess all 
these. But you run too great a hazard, when you 
stake your character, and that of others younger than 
yourself, who will follow you, upon the desperate at- 
tempt of dictating coudidons to a literary institution. 
It is thoughtlessness of the consequences, rather than 
deep depravity, which draws so many into these 
troubles. If you are such a genius that it must work 
out of your fingers' ends, and your hands cannot keep 
out o.r mischief, go home, and employ those hands in 
some mechanical business. But do not st^y where 
you are acting a part dishonorable to your own feel- 
ings, which will, sooner or later, end in lasting dis- 
grace. Have the hardihood, if it be required, to 
overlook petty incoDveniences and vexaUons in your 
present situation, and, while you are a student, stand 
up in all the strength of an honorable, high-minded 
man. 

" Oa bomini anblime dedit 

- Cffllumque tueri.'' 

Thai you will meet with many things, in theoMelves 
di<«greeable, and trying to your habits and your pa- 
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tience, you must expect. The whole season ofstudj^ 
is oae of unpleasant restraint and of severe discipline. 
It nili cost many sacrifices of feeling to obtain a good 
education ; but, when once obtained, you will be your 
own master, and will be fit to gorera yourself, and will 
feel amply repaid for all that you endure. But if you 
would respect yourself through life, be free irofn per- 
petual m<»tification, never engage tn a college re- 
helboiu 
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BEERGIBB. DIBT. ECONOHT. ' 

So much bus of late been frntten oo the subject of 
exercise, that it is in danger of bectmiiDg a stale sub- 
ject, even before it is understood, and long before it is 
reduced to systema^ pracdce. It must be plab to 
my reader, in the very outset, that the whole hopes, 
prospects, every thing dear to the student, must de- 
pend upon bis health. If the powers of the body be 
palsied or prostrated, or m any way abused, lus mind 
must so far sympathize as to be unfitted for making 
progress in study. You may let the system run down 
and lose its tone by neglect, and, for a time, the mind 
retuna its aotivity, as the fires created by some kmds 
of fuel bum brighter imd brighter, ull they sink away 
at once. Sometimes, while the poor house in which 
the soul resides is rapidly preparing to fall, the mind 
is even more active as decay approaches, and the fires 
of the soul bum with a more beautiful and intense 
glow. So it is said, that the ear will frequently be- 
come so exqui^te, just before dissolution, that it can 
gather music from the room of death; the harp is 
about la be crushed in pieces, but, ere it breaks, it 
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sends fortl) notes ib&l are sweet beyond expressioB, 
tjJJ it breathes itself away into ruins. 

Jfi other employmeDts, if health bah, it may be re- 
covered, in very many cases, by care and exercise. 
The business goes on, and the loss of time and prop- 
erty usually do not su^ at once. Not so with bim 
whose all depends upon the constant enploymeot of 
die mind. Three months' loss of time, wMla in college, 
will blast many bar hopes an^ bri^ prospects: it 
will depress, you and perpl«c you as a echdat, and, 
jirobaUy, bare a material inSuence upon yoM through 
the whole of life. You may be poor — ^you may have 
had btlt small advantages heretofore ; but above these, 
by industiy and application, you may rise. But if 
your health be gone, you are, at (mce, cut off from 
doing any thing by way of study. The mind cannot, 
and will not, accomplish any ^ng, uoless you have 
good health. Resolve, then, that, at any rate, so &r 
as it depends upon yourself, you will have the mem 
sana in sano corpore. 

It is frequently the case that the student, as the 
fields of knowledge open before him in all their bound- 
less extent, feeling strong in the buoyancy and elasti- 
city of youth, and knowbg that his character must all 
depend upon himself, sits down closely to his books, 
resolved to. stop for nothing, till his scholarship is ^ 
and high. The first, the second, and the third admo- 
niticHis, in regard to his health, are unheeded, till, at 
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last, be can study no longer, and then, too late, he dis- 
- covers that the seeds of death are planted in him. 
The niore promising the student, the higher are his 
aims, and the stronger are the aspiratitms of his genius, 
the- greater is the danger. Multitudes of the most 
promising young men here, within the last kw years, 
found an early grave ; — not because they studied too 
intensely, but because they paid no attention to the 
body. The beautiftil lament which was sung over 
the ^fted White might be repeated every year, and 
be equally applicable to many who were of equal 
promise, though their names are " unknown to song. ' 

■* Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 
Wlien Science' self destroyed her favorite son ! 
Yea, abe too much indulged thjr fond pursiiit; 
She flowed the seeda, bnt Death has reaped the finit 
Twaa thine own geniua gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low ; 
So the Btnick eagle, stretched upon the plun, 
No more through rolling cloads to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the Rital dart. 
And winged the ahaA that quivered in hia heart 
Keen were his panga ; but keener hx to feel, 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed hia neflt 
Diank the last life-drop of hia bleeding breast" 

It may, no doubt, be true, that the man who sita 
down to study, and gives his whole soul to it, without 
much if any regard to health, may, Ibr a Ume, impro 
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fast, and mature mth great rapidity. He may paas 
over the ground fast, and appear a prodigy of genius. ' 
But it is almost certain that such a one is soon to 
reach the limits of his att^nmenta, and, if he does not 
speedily find his grave, will soon be too feeble to do' 
any thing but drag out a discouraging existence. For 
one, I do not feel that it is so very desirable to mature 
the mind as early as some stiire to do ; and, perhaps, 
we labor under a great mistake, on this point, in this 
country. Our country is a youth, and nothing faut 
what is elastic and youthful, is in &shioD. Our legis- 
lators, our professional men, must all be young to be 
popular. The stars are to be looked at only while 
they are rising. A man of filly is considered almost 
superannuated, with us. Such is the fashion. It is 
not so in other countries. Even La Fayette would 
not have been con^dered fit to stand at the head of a 
great national army, in times of revolution, in this coun- 
try, ajler he was eighty. In England, the throne is 
usually surrounded by a galaxy of talent which is the 
admiratbn of the world. Are they men who matured 
in boyhood, and whose education was completed at 
twenty-five J Far from it. They are usually old 
men, whose minds have been slow in becoming ma- 
ture, whose judgment has been made sound by read- 
ing, by thought, by observation, and by years. I 
make these remarks, because I would have our young 
men feel that the business of study is for life ; and 
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ihat, instead of tiyiag to do all that can be done in a 
veiy short time, they should lay the!r plans and make 
their calcdlalions to live long, and lor many years be 
improving and ripening for uselulness. 

It is impossible for any man to be a student with- 
out eDdaDgering the health. Man -was made to be 
active. The hunter, who roams through the forest, or 
climbs the locks of the Alps, is the man who is 
hardy, and in the most perfect health. The saUor, 
who baa been rocked by a thousand storms, and who 
labors day and night, is a hardy man, unless dissipa- 
tion has broken his constitution. Any man of active 
habits is likely to enjoy good health, if he does not 
too frequently over-exert himself. But the student's 
habits are all unnatural ; and by them nature is con- 
tinually cramped and restrained. " Men err in noth- 
ing more than in the estimate which they make of hu- 
man labor. The hero of the world is the maa that 
makes a bustle, — the man that makes the road smoke 
under his chaise-and-four, — the* man that raises a 
dust about him, — the man that ravages or devastates 
empires ! But what is the real labor of this man, com- 
pared with that of a silent sufierer ? He lives on his 
projects ; he encounters, perhaps, rough roads, mcom- 
modious inns, bad food, storms and perils, weary days 
and sleepless nights ; — but what are these? His pro- 
ject, his point, the thing that has laid hold on his 
heart, glory^ a name, consequence, pleasure, wealth— 
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these render the msn callous to the puns and efibrta 
of the body. I have beoi in both states, and there- 
fore understand then ; and I know that men form 
this false estimate. Besides, there is somethiii^ in 
bustle, and stir, and activity, that supports itself. At 
one period, I preitched and read five times on a Sun- 
day, and rode sixteen miles. But what did it cost 
loe ? Nothing ! Yet most men would have looked 
on, while I was rattling^ &-oai village to village, with 
all the dogs barking at mj heels, and would have call- 
ed me a hero ; whereas, if they were to look at me 
now, they would call me an idle, lounging fellow. 
* He gets into his stiidy — he walks irom end to end — 
he scribbles on a scrap of paper — he throws it away, 
and sorihhks on another, — he sits down — scribbles 
agun — walks about ! ' The man cannot see that here 
is an exhaustion of the spirit which, at night, will leave 
me worn to the extremity of endurance. He cannot 
see the numberless eSbrts of miod, which are crossed 
audstified,and recoil on the spirits like the fruitless ef- 
forts of a traveller to get firm footing amtuig the ashea 
(HI the steep sides of Mount Etna." 

There can be no room for doubt, in the mind of an 
attentive observer, that one cause why so many of our 
promi^g young men smk into a premature grave, is, 
that they try to do so much in so short a time. By 
this I mean, that they feel that the great work of dis- 
mplioing atid stocking the mind must be dcoie beAira 
12 
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tbe age o( twenty-^ve. Whoerer embraces this no- 
don must, at once, abandon tbe idea of ever excdUng, 
or else be must sit down to bis books with an inten- 
aty of application that cannot but endanger life. 

There are several difficulties in the way of your 
ta^g regular, rigOFous exercise. 

1. Tou do not now Jeel the necessity of it. 

We take no medicine till necessity compels us; 
and exercise to tbe student is a constant medldne. 
Ton are now young; you feel buoyant, have a good 
appedte, have strength, fine health, and fine spirits. 
^Hme flies on downy wiuga. Why should you teach 
yourself to be a slave to exercise, and bring your 
self into habits which would compel you, eveiy day, 
to take exercise i It seems like fitting yourself with 
a pair of heavy crutches, when you have as good legs 
to walk with as ever carried an emperor. Let those 
who are in danger of the gout, or of falling victims to 
disordered stomachs, begin the regimen ; but for your- 
self, you do not feel your need. No, nor will you 
feel it, till you are probably so far gone, that exercise 
cannot recover you. On this point, you imut take 
the testimony of the multitudes who have gone over 
the ground on which you now stand, and who under- 
stand it all. They will tell you, that it is not at your 
option whether you will take exercise (X not ; you 
must take exercise, or you are lost to all your faopei 
and all your prospects. 
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2. Taafetl^tmedfor time, and therefore cannot 
take exercise. 

Your hours of redting are all mariced out. The 
bell will mig at the Qunoent, and, prepared or not, ]roa 
must be at recitation. Tou have such a pressure of 
studies — perhaps labor under some peculiar disadvao- 
tages — and so manj extra efiwls to make out of the 
regular study hours, that you really cannot find time 
to exertnse. Let me tell you that you miscalculate 
on one important p(nnt. If you will try the plan of 
taking regular, rigorous exercise every day for a sin- 
gle term, you will find that you can perform the same 
duties, and the same amount of study, much easier 
than without the exercise. The di^rence will be as- 
tonishing to yoursdf. The time spent in thus inrig- 
mating the system wiil be made up, many times over, 
in the ease and ccnnfort with wluch yonr mmd takea 
bold of study. 

3. Yoa do not fed interetted in your exercUe, and 
therefore do not take it. 

Many schemes hare been devised, by which the stu- 
dent mil take regular exercise, and, at the same time, 
be interested in it. The manual labor system has been 
greatly extolled. The gymnast system was no less 
so. In the latter, I hare never had any confidence; 
and, though I would not speak deddedly against the 
former, inasmuch as it may, in certain cases, do good, 
yet I must say that I do not believe it will prevail, in 
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our sjsteiDS of education, to iny great ejteau The 
Efstem must stand, if at all, by appealing to tha self- 
ishness or wants of the sfudei:^ and telling him that 
in this, way, be ovt. earn moaejc. But this will not be. 
true ID all cases, Bfld pcobably not ip. a majority of in- 
stancfls. But there qeeni^ to me one great objection 
to it ; and that is, it i^ too moaptoaous.. When you 
lay aside your bocJ<;»r youcwam something to do which 
will not mendy relax the, mind firoai the f^igue of 
studji, but wbieh wiU also tend tp enliyes it, and 
reader it cheerful. Tbe nvmotony of the work-shop. 
will hardly do this. Judging fiom experience, I de- 
cidedly prefer waOdng to all other exercise for the 
student. Bucban urges it as the best possible exer- 
cise, as it calls more muscles Into motion tbcm any 
olber which is not positively painful. The advan- 
tages of this mode of exercise- are, that it is simple. 
The apparatus is all at hand complete. You need 
not wait for any importation of machinery. It is in 
the open air, so tliat the lungs cao, at once, receive 
the pure air of heaven, a^J the eye gaze upon bit! 
and dale, upon trees and flowers, upon olyects ani- 
mate and inanimate. The very object; of sight and 
sound cbeer and enliven the mind, and raise the spir- 
its. Ilie noise of the hammer or saw, the walls of 
the shop, and whole interior of ilie work-sliop, have a 
TOiy difierant effect upon the feelings and spirits. If 
any one is skeptiirpj <w this point, a. few niontlis' triul 
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in the two places will remore dll doubt. Another 
advantage of walking is, that you can have a fiiend to 
walk with, and unbend the mind, and cheer the spirits, 
by pleasant conversation. ITiis is a point of great 
consequence; and it can be attdned only in walking. 
You hear the same sounds, you see the same objects, 
you relieve the way, and the fatigues of exercise, by 
conversation. For this reason, you should calculate, 
in most q^es, to have company in your walks. Once 
try the method of walking with a &iend regularly for 
a few weeks, and you will be surprised at the results. 
On those afternoons in which study is not required, 
be sure and take long walks, and lay up health for 
days to come. I once knew two students who invig- 
orated their constitutions a.<itonishing1y by this ample 
process. During one summer, they walked over two 
hundred miles in company, counting no walk which 
was under five miles. In a short time, you wHl feel 
so much at home in the exercise, that yon will not 
inquire what weather it is, but. Has the hour for walk- 
ing arrived? 

4. 2^ haiUt of the itudejit make any bodih/ «ref- 
tiont Jatiguing ; and therefore you negle^ exercite. 

There is no need of going into the physician's depart- 
ment, and assigning the reasons why, by disuse, the body 
sooo ccanes to a state in which we feel it a burden to 
make exertions. The fact is unquestionable. Toumay 
go to yous books, and shut yourself up In your room 
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for weeks almost coastantly, and the idea of walk- 
ing two or three miles will almost fatigue you of ifielf. 
The muscles, the joints, the whole house, reluctates at 
the thought of moving. The limbs wiQ ache in a few 
moments, and the will has not the power to enforce 
obedience. Every day you put off the habit of exer- 
cise, the difficulty becomes greater ; so that be who 
has not regular times for takmg exercise, will soon 
cease to take any. Nothing can make it pleasant, or 
even tolerable, but the constant pracdce of it. You 
cannot snatch it here and there, and find it an amuse- 
ment, as you can take up a newspaper ; for it will be 
a burden. Many have, now and then, taken what 
they call "a dish of exercise;" and when over, they 
felt worse than when they took none ; indeed, It came 
near maldng them sipk ; and so. they sagely conclude 
that exercise does not agree with them. Dike the 
Indian, with a single feather under his head on the 
rock, and which made him wonder how any one could 
sleep on a whole bed of feathers, they wonder what 
tfaey do who exercise daily. Exercise is pleasant or 
otherwise, not in proportion to its being light or heavy, 
but to its regularity. The habits of the mind, and more 
espedally those of the body, will forever forl»d your 
enjoying the luxuries and the benefits of it, unless it 
be regular. Keep this in mind, and it will probably 
account for much of the unwillbgness which you may 
now feel to taking exercise. 
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^ercise, then, to be a blessing to youi must be 
qualified by the following rules : — 

(a.) It must be regular, and daily. 

Nature has planted hunger mtbin us, so that we 
shall daily bring supplies, to meet the wastes of the 
body. But, without exercise, the system has not the 
power to appropriate these supplies, and reduce them, 
so that they become nutriment. Be as regular in 
takii)g exercise, as you are in taking your food. 
There can be no good excuse, so long as you have 
feet, which, in a few moments, will give you the best 
.of exercise. 

(6.) It should be pleasant and agreeable. 

The treaiJ-mill would afibrd regular and powerfiil 
exercise ; but it would be intolerably irksome. It 
might give you iron sinews, but the soul would be 
gloomy and cheerless. It is of the first Importance, 
that you take pleasure in the exercise. WalluDg is 
good, tpit not — if you must walk in a bark-mill. Rid 
ing is good, but not — if you had to ride a wooden horse, 
otn. trip-hammer. Be sure and have your hour ot 
exercising cultivate cheerfulness. " Writers, of every 
age, have endeavored to show that pleasure is in us, 
and not in the objects oSered for our amusement. If 
the soul be happily disposed, every thing becomes a 
subject of entertainment, and distress will almost want 
a name. " Every occurrence passes in review like the 
figures of a processon : some may be awkward, others 
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ill-dressed ; but none but a fool is for tbis enraged witb 
tbe master of the cerenxiDies." 
(c.) It should relax tbe mind. ■ 
Philosophy caa teach us to be stnU»ni tx sulten 
when misfortunes come ; and reli^oo can enaUe 09 
to bear them with resignation ;- bat to a man yAnae 
health and spirits are good, they never come witb tbeii 
full power. We should aim to keep both tbe nund 
and body in such a condition, that our present circum- 
stances are pleasant, and tbe future are undreaded. 
But this cannot be done if the mind be always keyed 
up like tbe strings of the muncal insbtun«it. Tbe 
mind that attEuns tbe babit of throwing off study and 
anxiety, and relaxing itself at once, has obtained a 
treasure. It was this that ^ve the famous Cardinal 
De Retz his power over bis circtunstances, and which 
could enable him to smile at his destiny. When Ali- 
en into tbe hands of his deadliest enemy, and couSH' 
ed a close prisoner, he laughed at himself and at his 
persecutor. " In tbis mansion of distress, tbougb se- 
cluded from his friends, though denied all amusements, 
and even tbe conveniences of life, teased every hour 
by the impertinences of the wretches who were em- 
ployed to guard him, he still retained his good bumor, 
laughed at all theur little spite, and carried the jest so 
&r as to be revenged, by writing the life of hii 
jaiiOT." 

(d.) It should be increased at convenieDt » 
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My reader will understand by this that I mean, he 
should improve his vacations to recover from the 
&tigue of the past, and gather strength and health fix 
the future. At a very trifiing expense, two young 
men can set off on foot, and, while they are at entire 
leisure, can perlbrm a long journey, see a great yar%ty 
of new objects and curiosities, becwne acquainted 
with a variety of character, have their spirits raised, 
the tone of the whole system regulated, and all this 
during each vacation. I would u^ this, because it 
is naturally*impossible for a student to live long, will*- 
out some such course. All professional men must 
have the relaxation of travellmg. Lawyers have 
more or less of it in attending courts. Physicians are 
constantly moving ; and clergymen must take a jour- 
ney almost every season, or they sink into the grave. 
I have heard, now and then, a severe and captious re- 
mark on this point. Must prc^essional men, and es- 
pecially clergymen, every year or two, take this ex- 
pensive journey ? Fanners and mechanics do not. 
IVue ; but they would be compelled to do it, if they 
used their minds, and that to the necessary neglect of 
the body. But did tut Paul preach continually, 
labor vastly more than we do, and yet live to old age, 
without relaxation? I answer, no. Far from it. In the 
first pl»;e, he travelled almost the whole of the ^mu 
while preachbg ; sometimes by land, and then again a 
passenger on the water ; but most of the time on some 
12* 
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journey. His circuit lay round Jerusalem, the diameter 
bong about a thousuid nules. In the sectnid place, 
Pmviilmce ao ordemd it, that he was, every now and 
Uieii, taken off fiom his labors, and shut up io prisons. 
Here ha had no despuiding feelinga, lor bis reIi^<Ht 
supported him; here bis &imds visited him; and 
here, necessaiily, he relaxed and rested, long enough 
to recover from the wearing of preacbiog, and yet not 
long enough to »t;k«i for the want of exercise. 

I should be sorry to have my remarks construed as 
tending to discountenance any manual labor by which 
the student cs the profeswinal man may benefit him- 
self. Many illustrious men have alternately followed 
the plough, harangued in the forum, commanded 
anmes, and bent over their books. The patriarchs 
and the distinguished son of Jesse were shepherds, as 
were Moses and swne of the prophets. Paul, though 
no mean scholar, was a tent-maker. Cleanthes was a 
gardener's laborer, and used to draw water and spread 
it oa his garden in the night, that he might have thne 
to study during the day. He was the successor o! 
Zeno. JEsop and Terence, whose names will live 
while language lives, were slaves. Cssar, as every 
student knows, studied in the camp, swam rivers hold- 
ing his writings out of the water in one hand ; while his 
clothing was spun and woven by his sisters, Malicmi- 
et "made his own fires, swept his own house, milked 
bis ewes, and mended his shoes and pantaloons, 
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irith faia own sacrod hand." Chademagne, great in 
wu, and frr^ter in peace, fflled hia palace with learn- 
ed men, (bunded sobods and academies thiough hia 
doounioas, and yet was aa tolustiious thai be could 
fiame laws eren to the seUing of eggs. Of GusUtus 
Vaga it b said, " a batter laborer never struck ataei," 
It is by BO meajis certsin that theie men would erer 
have been as distinguished for mental excellence, bad 
they ihA endured all these fedgues of the body. If 
you can feel as cbeeifiil and happy in the garden, the 
Geld, or the waric^sbop, as you can whUe walkbg with 
a companion, it is altogether to be preiened to walk- 
ing. But that regular daily exerose whicb is most 
pleasant to you, is that whicb, <^ all others, will be 
the moet beneficial. 

Permit me to say, in a word, that no student is domg 
justice to himself, to his friends, or to ±e worid, with- 
out bemg in the balnt <^ a uniform sjrstem of eier- 
dse ; and th^ for the following reasons : — 

1. Your lUe will probaUy be prolonged by it. 

It is little less than suicide to neglect to do that, 
without the doing of which you are almoM sure to 
shorten your days. The Creator has not so formed 
the body, that it can endure to be confined, without 
exercise, while the mind bums and wears upon its 
ene^es and powers every moment. 

2, You will enjoy more mth than without exerdse. 
This remark is to be applied only to those who exr 
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vase daily ; and to such it does apply with great 
foice. £veiy odb who is in this habit mil bear am[^ 
and most decided testimcMiy to this point. 

3. You add to the enjoymeDt of others. 

A cheerfol companim is a treasure; and all wiH 
gather around you as such, if you are &ithftd to your- 
self; for exercise will niake you cheerfiil, and cbeov 
fulness will make friends. 

4. Your Bund will be strengthened by exercise. 
Were you wishing to cultivate a morind, sickly taste, 

which will, now and then, breathe out some beautiful 
poetical image, or thought, like the spirit of scnne most 
re&ned essence, too delicate to be handled or used 
in this matter-of-fact world, and too ethereal to be en- 
joyed, except by those of like palate, you should shut 
yourself up in your room for a. few years, till your 
nerves only continue to act, and the wwld Boats before 
you as a dream. But if you wish for a mind that 
can fearlessly dive into what is deep, soar to what is 
high, grasp and hold what is strong, and move and 
act among minds conscious of its strength, firm, re- 
solved, manly in its aims and purposes, be sure to 
be regular in taking daily exercise. 

" We consist of two parts, of two very difierent 
parts ; the one inert, passive, utterty incapable of di- 
recting itself, harely ministerial to the other, moved, 
animated by it. When our body has its full health 
and strength, the mind is so far assisted thereby, that 
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it can bear a closer and longer application ; our ap* 
pi^temion is readier ; our imaginaticxi is livelier ; wfl 
can better enlarge our compass of tbougbt ; we can 
examine our peiceptioDS more strictl;, and compare 
tbem mcxo exactly ; by whJcb means we are enabled 
to form a. truer judgmeot of things ; to remore, more 
e&ctually, the mistakes into which we have been led 
by a wrong education, by passion, inattention, customi 
example ; to have a clearer view of what is best for 
lis, of what ie most for our iulerest, and thence de- 
tflimioe ourselves more readily to its pursuit, and per- 
aiu therein with greater resolution and steadiness," 

In regard to Diet, no plass of men are more apt to 
go from one exUeme to another than students. You 
vill see one, to-day, swallowing hot bread and cold, 
meats, and vegetables, and whoever else may fairiy 
come in his way. He takes more food into the 
stomach than it can manage, feels sick, and takes to a 
rigid system of diedng, which lasts — dll be gets well. 
He bears of such a distinguished man who uses no 
meat, and be must, from his success in study, be con- 
sidered right. Another uses milk only, and has be- 
come a great man ; and therefore the milk diet must he ' 
the best. He flies from one thing to another, is capri- 
cious and variable, usually for two good reasons — ■ 
First, be exercises so little, or so irregularly, that no 
kind of £wd can sit kindly upon his stomach ; and, 
•econdly, bis appetite demands more in quantity than 
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ft sedeatary man should eat. Hence the student has 
no confideoce id his own judgment or expenence, uid 
tluis frequantl;^ presents a ludicrous picture of tncoo' 
st«ncy. . He is really a. dyspap^c, and has a weight 
upon him, friiich, with his habits, must be heavier 
ind heavier, till he cannot suppwt it, " Propter sto- 
tnachum, homo est, quod est," is a maxim which car- 
ries too much of truth in its very &c6 at this day. 
. The calls of appetite are listened to till the appetite 
becomes nuafaid, the stomach oppressed fiv weeks; 
and then the Sfurits sink, resolution droops, and noth- 
ing can now give a start to the clogged macbineiy 
but the prescriptions of the physician. When yoa 
have come regularly under the bfluence of medicine, 
and must rely upon that to do for you what tUet and 
exercise should have done long ago, you are far down 
the hill. 

"The first phjaicians bj debauch weie made ; 
EzceBR began, and aloth suBtBins the trade. 
Bf cluue our long-lired fttheiB earned their fbod : 
Toil Btnng the oBrrea and purified the blood : 
Sut we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to tinreescore jeara and ten : 
Better to himt in fields fi>r health nnbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nanaeovs drau^t; 
The wise, for cure, on exeicise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to mend." 

In this case, as in ~most others, the cure of the stu- 
ioA must consist in prevention. He can, by care and 
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prudence, b moat cases, lire \oag, enjoy good heaJtb, 
be a severe student, and do a great aoHNint of good; 
be may also, by carelessness, in a short time, seal his 
own &te, and ruin lumaeUl There are a kw hints 
whidi I am wishing to suggest on the subject of diet, 
which may be expeessed briefly. 

1. Your iieinmit corTe^<md with yow exerdie in 
the open atr. 

Many shut themselves up entirely, in unpleasant 
weather, during the li:»ig vnnter, or irtieneTa' they find 
a pressure of business within, or unpleasant weather 
without ; and yet tbey eat just as voraciously as if they 
took exerdse every day. To say that no attention 
is to be paid to diet, is madness. You nuut pay at- 
tentioa to it sooner or later. If you are fiiithful to 
take regular, vigorous exercise every day in the open 
air, then you may eat, and pay less attention to quan- 
tity and quality. But if you take but little exercise, 
you may be sure that you aie to he a severe sufferer 
if you do not take food in the same proportion. I 
do not ask you to diet, i. e. to he as difficult, and 
as changeable, and as whimsical, as possible, as 
if the great point were tt> see how much you can 
torment youiself and others ; but I do ask you to be- 
- ware as to the quantity of food which you hurry into 
tbe stomach three times each day, mthout giving it 
any rest. It is the quantity, rather than the Idnds of 
food, which destroys students : it is certainly true, that 
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tbe mora ample the fixid, the better. If you are un- 
usually hurried this week ; if it stonns to-day, so that, 
in these periods, you cannot go out, and take exercise, 
— let your diet be Very sparing, though the temptation 
to do otherwise will be very strong. When, by any 
means, you have beea injured by your food, have over- 
stepped tbe proper limits as to eating, I have found, in 
such cases, that the most perfect way to recover is to 
abstain entirely from food for three or six meals. By 
this time, the stomach will be free, and the system be 
restored. I took the hint from seeing an idiot who 
sometimes had turns of being unwell : at such times, 
he -abstained entirely from Ibod lor about three days, 
m which time nature recovered herself, and he was 
well. This will frequentiy, and perhaps generally, 
answer instead of medicine, and is every way more 
pleasant. The roost distinguished physicians have 
ever recommended this course. It is a part of the 
Mahometan and pagan systems of religion, that the 
body should he recruited by frequent fastings. " Let 
a hull-dog he fed in his iufancy upon pap, Naples' bis- 
cuit, and boiled chicken ; let him be wrapped in flan- 
nel at night, sleep on a good feather-bed, and ride out 
in a coach for an airing, and if his posterity do not be- 
come short-limbed, puny, and valetudinarian, it will be a 
wonder." If there is any one thing in the history of 
the celebrated Mathers which tends to account for 
their loog tires, notwithstanding their astonishing labors 
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Bs Students, it is their frequent and stated days of Stst- 
iog, A man of property) who had for years been 
abusing his stomach, at last found his health on a 
rapid decline, ^fature could endure it no longer. 
He went to consult the celebrated Dr. Spring, of 
Wfttertown, Mas7. He stated the symptoms of his 
case so cleady, that the learned physician could not 
mistake the nature of the disease. " I can cure you, 
sir," said he, "if you will follow my advice." The 
pauent promised most implicitly to do so. " Now/' 
says the doctor, " you must steal a horse." " What 1 
steal a horse?" "Yes, — you must steal a horse. 
Vou will then be arreeted, convicted, and placed in a 
situation where your diet and regimen will be such, 
that in a short dme your health will be perfectly 
restored." 

3. Be regidar in your diet. 

Nature loves regularity. She will permit you to 
dine at any hour you please, and will conform to your 
wishes in almost every thing, if you will only allow 
her to d^end upon regularity. Some will tamper 
with themselves, and cultivate a morbid appetite, by 
eatmg something, if it be nothing of more worth than 
a handful of hot peppermints, between almost every 
meal. And then, at night, among the last things they 
do, they eat something before retiring to rest. That 
'eatiness and faintness which are the calls of nature 
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for rest and sleep, are met by a new supply of food. 
One of the best remarks that Jefierscm ever made, was, 
" that nobody ever repented having eaten too little." 
This is true to the letter, in regard to eating between 
meals. I do not msh to go into particulars ; but the 
habit of closmg the day w evenbg by loading the 
sbxBBch with Iruit or food, will, sooner or later, vi^ 
you with fearfiil retribudon. 

3. Be simph in your diet. 

In no professioD of life are. men likely to accom- 
plish any great and good enterprise, who are in any 
measure slaves to their palates. Buonaparte was teni- 
perate and simple to notoiiety during his wonderful 
career as a general ; and Washington, during all his 
campaigns, was remarkable for the simplicity of his 
diet. Many times he was known to sit on his horse 
all day, making his dinner of bread and a slice of 
pork. The habits of the epicure are the last whicb 
the student should cherish. No one thing should be 
considered as essential to your comfort. A distin- 
guished lawyer used to congratulate himself that the 
only luxury in which he indulged, was good coffee in 
the morning : to make it to his taste, it amounted to 
just half as much ground coffee as he drank li<]uid. 
Heshoue brightly while he lived, but, without any dis- 
ease or sicknes? upon him, he sunk into the grave be- 
Gwe the age of forty. He died worn out, and seemed 
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in old man. Without wislung to descend to particular 
■ttticies of food, it should be a general mie to be ts 
^ple as possible at the table. 

I cannot persuade myself that I need say a word on 
the subject of stimulating diinks; for I cannot beliere 
that any one, who has self-respect enough to .read a 
book designed for his improvement, will need a single 
caution on this point. Many classes of men are more 
frequently in the way of temptation from this quarter, 
than the student ; but no class has half the tempta- 
tion from within. There is a depression, and a sink- 
ing of the animal spirits, at times, which makes the 
desire for artificial stimulants almost irrepressible. 
And when the experiment has been once made, and 
the appetite once indolged, you are, probably, too 
completely in the hands of your enemy to be saved. 
Let it alone : never sufier a bottle, a decanter, a wine- 
glass, to come into your room, or to touch your Ups. 
You could be pointed to men who, in their several 
professions, were brilliant while they lived, and whose 
tongues and pens were made eloquent by artifidal 
stimulants. Their suns, almost without exception, set 
in clouds, and what they wrote mil lie unread, at least 
till the memory of the authors has passed away. But 
if you could take the catalogue of our colleges, and 
hear the history of those who, by the star, are marked 
as having gone to the grave, you would be astonished 
at the number who were destroyed by this fiual in- 
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diligence. The student who, even occasioaally, uses 
strong drinlB, mc^ be rmrked as one who \rill soon 
cease to be in your way as a rival, and whose career 
w3l probably be mariced, hereafter, only with shame 
and degradation. While I leel that I almost msult 
my reader by cautioning him on tha subject, I must 
be permitted to say that the danger, to the student, is 
very great, «od that, owing to the peculiar excitabili- 
ty of his nerves, and die relaxed state df bis system, 
be prcAidily receives treble the injury, by stimulants, 
that any other man does. 

I shall close this chapter with some remarks upon 

ECONOHT. 

The great mass of our students are any thing but 
wealthy. There are many who, to render their 
standing in life respectable, go through college, when 
they have no expectation of relying upon themselves 
for support. Few of these lay any claim to the 
character of smdents. They rely upon their wealth 
for character and infiuence in life. Among these 
there are some who make fine scholars ; but, though 
their number is greater than we should expect, it is 
small. Those who are K> inherit wealth, as a class, 
will never feel a pressure sufficient to make them se- 
vere students. And those who are seeking wealth, 
wiU never seek it in tiKe way of study. If it be your 
object to become ndi, ypu bod find a thousand paths 
wfaiob will Jead yon to wealth, before that o( stody. 
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No class of m«D in the world, conaderiog the amount 
of capital expended in obUuniog an education, and the 
amount of labor in their profesisicms,.are so fooAy paid 
as professional men. It has been said, with empha- 
sis and truth, " that merely to obtaio wealth, a man. 
would be more likel; to succeed, to be^ with it 
wood-saw and axe, than with aa education, wluofi cost 
him ten years of haid study, and all the money he 
could borrow." A profeasioi^ man^ in this couutiy, 
by untiring industry and eeonom;^ may have a com- 
petency, in most cases ; but it will require the wudb 
of these two qualities to ^ve it. You vn\l see tfa& 
necessity, then, of looking aH the subject now, and of 
be^nniag life with those habits and views which will 
be safe. It is certainly true, that without economy 
no student will ever be rich ; and, peiiiaps, it is equal- 
ly true, that with it very few will ever be poor 
through life. 

Set it down as an axiom, that poverty will do you 
no injury as a student. While multitudes have been 
ruined by wealth, few have ever been, by being poor ; 
fi>r there b no pressure so direct, so con^ant, and so 
powerful, as that of poverty. Pythagoras long ago 
remarked, " that ability and neces^ty dwell near each, 
other : " they usually inhalHt the same building. The - 
strong, ^gantic character of Johnson was probably ow- 
ing, b a very great measure, to his poverty. He used 
to say, that Richard Savage and himself often wallced 
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till four in the moraiDg, — ^Id the course of their coa- 
Tersation, refbnning the world, dethroning piinces, 
giring laws, ScCy— -till, ^tigued with their legislative 
office, they began to want refreshment, but could not 
muster more than four-pence-half-penny between them. 
If, in a country where so much is thought to depend on 
hereditary ranit and affluence, poverty only presses a 
man into greatness, it is no less true, cert^ly, ihat, 
in this country, it cannot injure you. Savage com- 
posed his most admired productions while walking over 
the com-fie^ds ; and then, stepping into the shops and 
begging a pen, he wrote on scraps of paper picked up 
in the street, what be had composed during his ram- 
bles. And that burning, indescribable passion for 
knowledge and high attainments which the student 
ought to have, can no more he quenched by his pov- 
erty, than the deep river will cease to roll on with its 
Durdea of waters, because you cut off a mountain rill. 
Indeed, the circumstance of his being poor, is decided- 
ly favorable to the hope that he will stand high as a 
student ; for who does not love to rise above obsta- 
cles which, being do reproach to us by lying in our 
path, and which, being seen by all, only show the 
strength of character and of purpose which can carry 
us over themi The discipline which poverty adds to 
the character is often more severe than language can 
describe ; but the spirit that can bow to its yoke, and, 
under it, carry forward all the burdens connected with 
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■tudjr, is the spirit to be hereafter felt and terered 
by others. The temptations to dissipation, to dress, 
and extravagance, to take the mind away from hb 
books, are greatly lessened by his being poor. Look 
at the men on the stage of life, whose voice, whoso 
pen, whose influence are felt the widest, and who are 
the ornaments of our country. Were many of thorn 
cradled in afflueitce t Did they acquire their strength 
on beds of roses ? Or are they those who have made' 
themselves by their own efibrts, little aided by cir- 
cumstances that may be denominated fortuitous ? The 
most indigent student in the land need not fear the re- 
sults of such an investigation. 

Never be ashamed to have it known that you are 
poor, provided that yoor poverty is omng to no mi»- 
management of yours. The remark, that "it is the 
eyes of other people which cost us so much," is so 
tnie, that, to aUract those eyes, some will be extrava- 
gant, and others will be odd, in their appearance. 
" A celebrated old general used to dress in a lantasUc 
manner, by way of making himself better known. It 
is true, people would say, ' Who is that old fool ?* but 
it is also true, that the answer was, ' 1%at is the fa- 
mous General , who took such a place.' No 

oae ever stands high in the estimation of others, who 
goes beyond his means to adorn his person; and 
while the student should, in all respects, study to be a 
geodeniaii in bis deportment, it is no more desirdd^ 
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&r him to tely upcm drasa ibr cbaractei, than it is Ibr 
a lady to adorn her face with chalk, which the rain 
mil wub off, or ivith paints, which the sun will melt 
awaj'. 

Aa far as possible, Iresp out of debt, Mothbg,sbort 
of low of character, ercr weighs down the spirits 
of a student, like a. load of accumulatiugdebis. To 
s^ nothing about independeot'feelmg, which he can 
DO more enjoy, than an " empty bag can standnpright," 
there is an agony about it of which the stirring, ac- 
tive, bargaio-making muf canaot conceive. It haunts 
the soul day and night ; and the man who can pros- 
per in his studies while sinking in debt, must have 
foeUngs peculiar to himself, and be made of " sterner 
stuff" than most men. All the efibns of denying 
yourself the luxuries, uid even the comforts of life, 
ace light, in comparisoa with the burden of owing. 

But perhaps you will say, that your circumstances 
are such, that you must relinqiusb your studies, at 
once and forever, or be in debt. What shall you do 
in such a case ? I reply that> if you must meet an 
evil, and cany a burden on your back for years, 
make every eSbrt to have it as light as possible. You 
must be in debt, we will suppose. Try, then, and see 
how little you can be in debt, and possibly get along. 
In this case, in order to have the mind as free as you 
can, borrow your money at one place, and in sums so 
lajpi, that you need have no small debts upon which 
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you think, and over which you ache, every Ume you 
walk out. Keep a sniall book, in nhich you register 
all the items of your expense, and frequently knk it 
oyer, and see if there be an item registered which you 
might have saved, by the most rigid ecooocny. 

If the taste of a young man Improves as it should . 
during the progress of study, ha will be in danger, 
when he makes purchases, of consulling his taste and 
fency, rather than bis judgment or his means. It is 
natural, if the taste be cultivated, to be unsatisfied 
with purchases which do not bear marks of having 
been prepared for a refined taste; and' sucb prepara- 
tions are always to be paid for dearly. You must re- 
sist this appetite, and consult your judgment, rather 
thao your taste, or be very sparing in your purchases. 
I have known a poor student pay thirty or thirty-five 
dollars for a flute, when one seventh of the sum would 
have procured one of a tone every way as good;' and • 
the instrument, inasmuch as he never made any thing 
• more than an ordinary proficient upon it, every way 
as valuable to him. Pay as little lo gratify your taste 
as you please, at present. You can at any future 
time do that. 

Buy nothing because it is offered cheap. The 
question should be, not. Is this article worth, and more 
than worth its price ? but, Can I not possibly get along 
without it ? For this purpose, keep away from places 
where cheap things are to be sold, such as aucti(Mi- 
13 
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rooiDB, and tbe Uke. " He vibo buys what he does 
not need, will often need what be cannot buy." ?for 
can you expect to purchase any thing like aU that 
you want — all that would add to your comfort. We 
must not only deny ouiselves many things which 
, would be pleasant, but also many which, at Qrst view, 
seem essential. Beware of buying books. Tbe 
temptation is great here. But there are obvious rea- 
sons why you should resist it. One is, that few books 
wiU be sufficiently valuable to you to be worth the 
interest of your money. Another is, that every year 
kings books ukhq and more within your reach, as 
every edition of a valuable work is likely to be 
cheaper than the preceding. You may think you gel 
this and that volume cheap ; but, ten years hence, 
you will not think so. I could mention a gentleman 
who entered his profession under an embairassment 
of four hundred dollars, for books. But before he 
could possibly pay the debt, the mterest which he 
paid on the money would have purchased what woulit 
have been more valuable to bun. , Excepting your 
text-books, purchase but few books — perhaps some 
three or four volumes a year; — the Institution at 
which you study, will furnish you with books during 
term-tune, and your own purchases will 611 up the va- 
cations. It is amusing, m reading the correspondence 
of the amiaUe Cowper, to see lum borrowing most 
of the books which be read, beca ise bis finances would 
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not iJlow him to purchase; — and debts bo could not 
endure. 

The haiata of eemoin^ which you now Ibmi ara 
for life; and up<Hi these Iiabita are to depend the 
questions, whether your journey through life be one ' 
of independence and e(»nfbrt, ch of mcHti&catioD and 
inquietude. If you wilt read oyer the curious docu- 
ment embracing the minute expenses of Washington, 
during the whole of the revolutionary war, and \Aich 
he keptwitUiis own hand, you will be atruok mth his 
econonncal habits, and feel that sucb traits properly 
go into a great character. That is a mistaken notim 
which supposes that a want of economy i| a mark erf 
genius, and that profusion, extravagaoce, «id debts, are 
inseparable from a man who is to be distinguished for 
mental attainments. Nothbg is beneath you, which 
will keep you from anxiety, and permit the mind to 
pursue the paths of knowledge uaclc^;ged and unfet- 
tered. While it should be impressed on the student, 
that " wealth cannot confer greatness, because nothing 
can make that great which the decrees of nature have 
ordained to be little ; that the bramble may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak ; " it should, 
at the same time, he equally impressed upon him, 
that be must feel prodigal of his mental powers who 
can strike for a high character, knowing that much of 
■ the strength of these powers is to be expended in the 
embarrassments of debts. As to being useful, there 
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ever lias beeD, and ever mil be, eo much of disgrace 
connected with being in debt, that you cannot be as 
useful while joa owe. If you must be in debt,stRve 
to make the bondage aa light as possible, and seek £>r 
freediMD the first hour that you can. 

Finally, oae of the very best safeguards agdnst the 
least waste of property, is to ctmnder yourself account- 
aUe to God for all that you have, — that you must an- 
swer to him for its use or abuse ; and especially if you 
have not of your own, but live by borroifing of others, 
will he hold you most strictly accountable for all that 
you expend. While you have no items on your txx^ 
at which you cannot look ^th pleasure, be carefiil, 
also, to have your conscience, on this subject, enllght 
ened by a regard to the eye of your God. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
DIBCIFUKE OF THE HEABT. 

Mt readw mil bave noticed, that I liare said litde 
or DotluDg tbos far oo the Ugh subject of the moral 
feelinp. Ilie onisncMi was deigned; not that 1 
deem this subject of small importance to the student, 
but because I wished to ^>r^ent each topic by it- 
self, hoping Hierehj that the light which fell upon 
each would be stronger, and that thus each would make 
a deep and a distinct impression. The two chapters 
which now remain of this little book are, in my view, 
by £ir the most important of any ; and I cannot but 
hope that they will receive the stteudon of the reader 
in propoititHi as they are important. 

Oae of the 6i3t steps to be taken, if you would 
have a chapter that will stand by you in prosperity 
and in adversity, in life and in death, is to fortify your 
mind wiih fired prindplei. 

There is no period in life in which the heart is so 
much inclined to skepdciam and infidelity as in youth. 
Not that young men are infidels, but the nund is toss 
ed fixMD doubt to doubt like a light boat leaping from 
wave to wave. There is no positive settling down into 
deism os infidelity, but the heart is so fiill of doubt- 
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iDg, that the mind has no poGitiim, in m(»ala or religioD, 
fortified. If the restraints of education are so fiir 
tbrown off as to allow you to Indulge in sin which is in 
any way disgracefiil if known, you will then easily 
become an infidel. "*The nutfe oT infidelity is sen- 
suality. Youth are sensual. The Bible stands in 
their way. It pn^bils die IntM^twe of * As lust 
of the fiflsh, th« lost of dte eye, Kid tl» prids of life.' 
But the young mnul lovet thsM tlmigs, ud tbeivfcre 
it bates the Bible, wbiefa joxifaibits ikmot It is prepar- 
ed to say, ' If any rata will*brin^ trie arguments tgahtst 
the Bible, I will thaoh him ; if ttot, I will invnit them.' 
I nerer gathered tmra infidel writert, when an arowed 
infidel myself, any solid difficulties, which were not 
brought to my mind by a very young cbiM of my 
own. ' Why was »n peitnitted ? — -What an mdgnifi- 
cant world is this to be redeemed fay the ht(»mation 
and death of the Son of God ! — ^Wbo can bdieve 
th^ so few will be saved ? ' Objections of this kind, 
in the mmd of reasoning young persons, {uove to me 
that they are the growth of Men nature. As to infi- 
del arguments, there is no weight in them. Tbey are 
jejune and refuted. Infidek are not themselves oon- 
nnced by tbem. What sort of men are infidels? 
They are loose, fierce, oveiheating men. There 
is nothing in them like sober and serious inquiry. 
They are the wildest fanatics on earth. Nor have 
they agreed among ibeiiHidTss on any aoheme of truth 
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TesthnoD]' 61 one Wbo had b«ri U InSdel. 

Ahd MicilJ'. Lode at the need and neces^ties' of 
mttn. ' llveiy patig df gnef tells a man that he needs 
i hel|)ei* ; bttt infidelity provides nme. And what can 
its stJietnes do for you in death ? ' Exflmine your con- 
science. Why is it that you listen to inSdelity ? Is 
not hfidelity a low, carnal, wicked game ? Is it Dot 
the teiy picture of the prodigal, — ' Father, give me 
the portion of goods Which folleth to me ? ' f^y, wnr 
Win a man be an infidel ? Draw out the map of the 
road of infidelity. It will lead you to such stages, at 
length, as you could never suspect." 

This \s the testimony of one Who had faithfully 
travelled the road of infidelity ; k iitan Whose testimo- 
ny would have rung through the world, had he con- 
tinued a low, grovelltng, sensual infidel ; but whose tes- 
timony has never been noticed hj infidels, since he 
hecame a better man, and an Eminent ChristiaD. I 
will here put it to my reader to say, whether he can 
recfdlect, in all he has known of men from history or 
ohservatioi^ a great, discriminating and efficient mind, 
■ — a mind that has blessed the world in any degree, — ■ 
which was thoroughly imbued with infidel principles ? 
Take the writings of such a mind, and you will be 
astonished at the vulgarity, sophistry, puerility, and 
weakness, which are continually liiarking its progress. 
Suppose him a politician. In the unpublished lan- 
guage of a young fiiend of tnine, " if may be said that 
bia reKg^ has nothing to do Whb his political opiif 
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kms. But this a not dear : it is justly remained bjr 
some writer, I know not wIkhd, < that the mind which 
has been warped and biased upcm one great subject, b 
not safely trusted upon another.' And can we sajr of 
a man, ' It b trae that the evidences of the Christian 
religion, which carry along with them the soundest 
judgments, and the most profound minds, did mt meet 
a reception in hb? It b true that hb mtellect did not 
lead him to such conclusions on this subject as wq 
ctHisider to be the necessary cooclusions of a balanced 
mind, — but yet, in politics, he waa great, deep, search- 
ing, divine ! " Learning, poetry, and literature, walk 
band in band under the light of the gospel. They 
are destined to do so ; and no where else on earth can 
they now be found. It b absolutely impossible for 
any mind, amid all thb light, to veil itself in infidelity, 
and expect to be known, revered, or influential among 
men. Were there no warpings of the mind, and no 
outrages committed upon it, when it was led to em- 
brace infldelity, still it asks too much of its fellows, 
when it demands admittance to their communion, and 
asks permission to reach other miods, when it pretends 
to pour nothing but the cold light of a December 
evening upon them. There b so little of sympathy 
between the mind of an infidel and the enlightened, 
Christian part of the community, that, if he hopes to 
have any influence upon men, it must be upon tliose 
who have already made shipwreck of character and 
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hopes, and who will hear him apeak or write, becBusa 
be holds out the last, fiiint ^immeriDg of hope to them, 
ere they are thrust <M upon the darit waters, upon 
which nothing else sheds a ray of light. 

Should you be am«»g tboee who hare no fixed 
princnples in nmrals aod religioD, £)r your own peace 
and usefulness, I beg you to settle this sul^ect at ouca 
and f<»«ver. Has God ever spokeu to man ? If so, 
when and how ? These are the most inip<mant ques- 
tions ever asked. And they should be answered aod 
settled, so that the mind may hare something to rest 
upon so firm that nothing shall more it. " We are 
mere mites creeping on the earth, and oftentimes con- 
ceited mites too." We can easily unsettle things, but 
can erect nothing. We can pull down a church, but, 
without aid, cannot erect a hovel. The earlier in 
life you settle your {mnciples, the fiimer, mote mature, 
more influential, will your cbarqcter be. Search the 
Bible, and try it as you would gold in (he furnace. If 
you doubt its inspiratioD, ^t down to its examination 
with candor, and with an hooest desire to know what 
is truth : let the examination be as thorough as you 
please; but, when once made, let it be settled for- 
ever. You will then hare something to stand upon. 
You will have an unerring standard by which to 
regulate your conduct, your conscience, and your 
heart. The ship that outrides the storm with the 
greatest ease, is the one which has her anchors out, 
13* 
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her cMea stretched, snd her aaib fiiried, before the 
itrength of the storm has reached her ; and the navi* 
gam, who must stand at tine halm through the long, 
dark night, doeg not wait tiU Uiat night cxnnea, ere he 
sees that his compass is bcaed and properly hung. He 
who has hia reUgious prim^ples early fixed, has notb* 
ing to do bat at once, and oontinually, to act upon 
^era— to cany them out in practice. He has not th« 
delays ' and the vexations of distrust and doubt every 
litde while, when he stops to examine and settle a 
principle. Every reader will be convinced of this, 
who will read over the seventy reatdutimis of Presi- 
dent Edwards, all of which were formed before he was 
twenty years <dd, and the most important of them be- 
fore he was nineteen. No mind could form, and act 
upCHi, such principles from early life, without becon>- 
ing great and efficient. I cannot refrain from select- 
ing a few of ±ese as a specunen. 

" I. Resolved, [hat I will do whatsoever I think U 
be most to the glory of God, and my own good, profit, 
and pleasure, !n the whde of my duration, vritbout 
any consideration of the time, whether now, or never so 
many myriads of ages hence. Resolved, to do what- 
ever I think to be my dut^, and most for (be good 
and advantage of mankind in general. Resolved, so 
to do, whatever dlffiadtiea I meet with, how many 
soever, and how great soever." 

" 4. Resolved, never to do any naanner of things 
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Ii*faeib« iH 9eul dr body, leSs br mtde, but nbat tefids 
is tb« glofy of Godi oof &«, nor ti^ei- h, if 1 can 
poeribljr ILvQid Hi 

'< 6. Resolved, herer to lose one mCHiwbt of time, 
but to napMFd it ih the moftf proBt^Ie way I posn- 
VlftAb. 

<<Sv Resolved, to lire «rltli tdl my might while I 
do Ure. 

"1, Resolved, never to do any ihbg, wbich I 
should be i&t\d to do, if it were the last hour of 
my life." 

" SO. Resolved, to muntwn the strictest temper- 
ance in eating and drinkiDg. 

"31. Resdved, never to do any thmg, which, if I 
should see in another, I should count a just occasioQ 
to despise him for, or to think any way the mom 
meanly of him." 

"34. Resolved, in narrations never to speak any 
thing but the pure and simple verity." 

" 46. Resolved, uever to allow the least measure of 
any fretting or uneasiness at my fother ot mother. 
Resolved, to suffer no efiects of it, so much as in the 
least alteration of speech, or motion of my eye, and 
to be espetnally careful of it with respect to any of our 
femily." 

The whole of these seventy resolutions are evtay 
way worthy the attention and the imitation of every 
young man. And while thb example is before yoa, 
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allow me to present b few bneT readutioiu •wtiA 
were l(»nied by a youog man before he entered cot 
lege, and whicb fbnned a cbaracter known and cere^ 
ed widely, and witoee deatb wm mocuely laaienffid. 

" For the futuie direction of my life, I resolve, 

" 1 . That I will make reli^on my chief coocentmeot. 

"3. That I will never be afraid or ashamed to 
speak in defence of religion. 

" 3. That I will make it my daily practice to read 
some part of the Holy Sciiptures, that I may become 
acquainted with the will of God, and be quickened 
and comforted, and qualified to serve Cbiist and pro- 
mote the interests of his kingdom in the worid. 

" 4. That I will evety day reflect upon deuth and 
eternity. 

" 6. That I will daily pray to God in secnst. 

"6. That, upon all proper occasions, 1 will reprove 
vice, and discountenance it, and, to -my utmost, en- 
courage virtue and religion. 

"7. That I will dispute only lor light, or to com- 
municate it. 

"8. That I will receive light whenvw and bow- 
ever oflered. 

" 9. That I mil give up no principle before I am 
convinced of its absurdity or bad consequences. 

" 10. That I will never be ashamed to cc»fess a 
&ult to an equal or to an infeiior. 

"11. That I will make it a rule to do no action, at 
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any tkne (»- place, of which action I should not be 
willing to be a witness against myself hereafter." 
It is frequently the case that young men have an 
~ idea that there is something in the cuItivatioD of the 
heart, and in the restraints of religion, which degrades 
or ciamps the soul ; that a mind which is natuially 
noble and lofty, will becoioe grovelling and contract- 
ed by submitting to moral restraints. This is a mere 
prejudice ; and it does little good to deny a prejudice. 
But go mto that library, and examine the shelves,%nd 
see who are those who have penned what will be 
immortal, and influence other minds as long as earth 
shall endure. In almost every instance, the work 
which will hold its place the longest, was dictated by a 
Christian heart. The loftiest minds, the most cultiva- 
ted iutellecU, and the most solid judgments, have bowed 
at the altar of God, and have been quickened and 
ennobled by the waters which flow from his mount ; 
and if we go up from man to those higher orders of 
beings who compose "the presence" of the Eternal, 
we shall And them, afler having shouted for joy over 
the creaticm of this wt^d, when the morning stars 
sang together ; after having watched the providences 
of God, and seen empires rise and fall; after having 
hung around the good in all their wanderings on earth, 
still studying the Gospel, to have th^ views enlarg- 
ed, their conceptions of the infinite wisdom expanded, 
and still desiring to kxik into these thugs. May 
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not the sublime ide* of tbe UiodeMj of Uiese <■ sitgelic 
students" rebuke th6 igtiotonce, ibe darkness, and 
consummftte pride, of Utose ifbo le^ that their great- 
ness WouM be dinihtisb^d by bbwing to die gospel of 
God? The angels dUigendy tdok into the myste- 
rj of the gospel ; and they Ue tbe compauiuis and 
fellow-students of all Who thus study it. 

By disciplinmg tbe heart, I flieEtn, bringiag it into 
subjection to the will o! God, sd that you can best 
honor bim, and do most for the well-being of men. I 
^all suggest some means by which thb heart may be 
disciplined and the fbelings cultivated. 

1. Let it be your untnediaie and anutani aim to 
tn«fefi every event mbienietii to adtivatitig the Aetirl, 

We are in danger of acknowledging the importance 
of this subject, but at the same time of putting it off 
to a convenient season. You suppose your present cir^ 
cumatances are not favorable. There are difficulties 
now, but you are locking forward to the time when 
Ibings will be diffident. Your studies will not hurry 
you so much; they will become much easier; and 
you will have conVeiiences which you have not at 
the present time. But wheii you shall go to another 
place, or commence a new study, or enter upon a more 
pleasant season of the year, or have a new companion 
m your room, then yofl can begin to take care of 
your heart, and have intercourse with God. But you 
greatly misjudge. Every thing, every circumstance 
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ID, our CMidition, Is desigQed hj Infinite Wisdom as 
6 part of om moral discipltbe ; and He who watch- 
es the spartDtr when sh« alighta, and directs Iter 
faoW and frbote to find the gma of food, he directi 
all things relating to yoat niilAlion ; and he designs 
to have erery thing contribute to jrour moral Improve- 
ment. There is not a temptation which meets you, 
nor a vexation which harasses jou, nor a troubta 
which depresses you, hut it was all designed for your 
good. Do not put off, and plead that the path in 
which your Heavenly f^itber is leading you is difier- 
ent from what you would have chosen, and therefore 
you are' excusable for not doing bis will. No prin- 
a'ple of action is of any worth, unless it leads you 
continuatly to take care of the heart. I have spoken 
already of the difficulty in sabdumg the mind, so as to 
make study easy. Tou will find the heart no more 
readily subdued. Every indulgence of vice, every 
' neglect of duty, strengthens the ha!nts and propensi- 
ties to do wrong and to go astray. 

Should the hand of Providence strike down your 
bast earthly fiiend, you would feel that you were call- 
ed upon to make the event contribute to moral cul- 
ture. But do you feel that it is best to wait for such 
providences f — to tempt God thus lo visit you with 
afflictions ? Every event under his government is de- 
signed to do you good ; and he who does not make it 
his daily business to cultivate his heart, will be m 
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great danger of never doing it. You cannot do it at 
Any time, and in a short period. A virtuous and boly 
character is not built up in a day : it is the woric of 
a long life. Begin the work at once, and make it as 
really a part Df your duties daily to cultivate the 
heart, as it is to take care of the body, w to cultivate 
the intellect. V 

. 2. JUoXre it a part of your daHy habits to cut- 
titiate j/ow cotuciaux. 

- A man never became intemperate or profane at 
once. He never became a pn^ent in any sin by a 
single leap. The youth 6rst hears the oath, blushes 
as he falters out his Grst profane expression, and goes 
OD, step by step, till he roils " sin as a sweet mwsel 
under his tongue." It is so with any sin. In this 
way, the conscience is blunted and tbe heart harden- 
ed. In this way, too, the coucience is recovered, 
and made susceptible to divine impressions. Were 
you seeking only for a powerful motive to impel you 
onward in your studies, and were you regardless of 
your, moral culture, still I would urge you, on this 
ground alone, to cultivate conscience most assiduously. 
I will tell you why. 

'Hiere are but few men who can be brought to task 
their powers so as to achieve much by motives drawn 
from this world only. With the mass of educated 
men this is true. Wealth cannot bribe to steady, un-' 
wearied efibrts; ambition may lay an iron hand oa 
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the soul, but it cannot, excepting bere and there, do 
it with a grasp sufficient to keep it in action ; the soA 
whbpers of pleasure can do nothing towards shaking 
off the indoleoce and slu^ishness of man; and fame, 
with a silver trumpet, calls in v^n. These motives 
can reach ooly^ a few. But coDsdence is a motive 
which can be brought to bear upon all, and can be 
cultivated till she calls every energy, every suscepti- 
bility, every &culty of the soul into coostant, vigor- 
ous, powerful action. Every other motive, when 
analyzed, is small, mean, contemptible, and such as 
you despise when you see it operating upon others. 
The soul of man is ashamed to confess itself a slave 
to any other power. But this is not all : any other 
motive soon loses its power. Trials, and misfortunes, 
and disappointmMils, damp, kill any other governing 
mcriive. But this is not so of the man who acts froio 
consdence. Vou can crush him only by destroying 
his life. %ut him up in the prison, and be writes 
the Epistle to the Hebrews — a work nhicb is yet 
vo do wonders, I doubt not, when the " scatte^d, 
peeled " sons of Israel are called in. Shut him up 
>n prison, and his conscience arouses him, and carries 
him onward to exertions unthought of before. The 
cold walls of bis dungeon grow warm while be de- 
sc.ib&> the Pilgrim's Progress up to eternal day, and 
scatters the food of angels over the earth ; — while he 
dcbciber the Ei«int'c EveriastiDg iElest,^and actually 
1 Note M. 
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does more for the good of nuui, under dw presnire <rf' 
conscience, in adversity, thim during all the dtys o( 
Bis prosperity. 

Only fix the itnpresNoQ on the mind so that it will 
be alHding, that we are accountable to God for aE 
tb&t we accomfdiah, and the amount of efhrt and 
success will be dmost unmeasured. Connect the 
immeasurable demands of eternity irith every efiort 
to conquer sin, to subdue your appetites and pas- 
sions, and thus mate the soul and body more disci- 
plined instruments of doing good, together with every 
noble resolution, and every exertion, whether it be 
for life or for a moment, — and you will not do small 
things ; you will not walk through life unfelt, un- 
known, and you will not go down to the grave un- 
wept. Every unholy desire that you conquer ; 
every thought that you treasure op for fiiture use ; 
every moment that you seize as it Bies and stamp 
with something good, which it may carry to the judg- 
ment-seat; every influence which you exert upon (he 
wodd for the honor of God or the good of man, — 
all, all is not only connected with the approbation of 
God and the rewards of eienud ages, but all aids you 
to strike for higher and nobler efibrts still, till you 
are enabled to achieve what mil astonish even your- 
self. Think over the long list of those men who 
have lived and acted under the direct and continued 
influence of a coHSciMioe which chuned every exer 
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lion and every thought directly to the throne of God. 
Go, stand at the grave of one of these men ; and you 
will go away musing and heart-smitten, to think that 
be finished his work, and did it so sowi, and went 
Ironje to his rest in the morning of life, while you 
have never even cootemplated domg but little good. 
The stone over the dust of such a one will soon crum- 
ble away ; but the light v^ich surrounds that grave 
will grow brighter and brighter, till seen the earth 
over, because his faculties were under the coudnued 
direcuoo and control of constnence. 

Had I no other aiih, then, than merely to exdte 
you to high and noble enterprise, to make great ef- 
forts while you live, that motive which I would select 
a; incompanbly superior to all others, to lead you to 
e&brt, is a cultivated, sanctified conscience. But I 
have an aim higher than even this, in urging you to 
cultivate your conscience. 

The path of life b beset with temptations. This is 
a part of our moral discipline. We must meet them 
every day : we cannot go round them, nor go past 
them, without being solicited by them ; and nothing 
but a ccMiscience increasingly tender will enable us to 
meet and overcome them. For example, you will, 
every week, if not every day, find 8eas<His when you 
are tempted to be idle, to waste your time. There ia 
no motive at hand which will arouse you. These frag- 
ments of time are scattered all along youi path. 
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Nothing but a cultivated conscience will enabia jou to 
save tbero. But this will. It cannot be created and 
brought to bear upon you when indolence has seized 
you. No, it must be done before. 

You will often be tempted to smite with the tongue. 
The company bduige freely in their remarks upon 
absent characters. Opportunities occur in which you 
can throw in a word or two handsomely, and there- 
fore keenly. You can gain credit by the shrewdness 
with which you judge of character, and for your in- 
sight into human nature. No motive of kindness, of 
pditeoess, no sense of justice, will now avail to meet 
this temptation : nothing but a tender conscience will 
do it. 

You are a student. . Your health may not be good, 
' — ^your nerves are easily excited, — ^you are easily 
ihrown off your guard, speak quickly, and evidently 
with a great loss of self-respect, which aids in in- 
creasing your ill-humor and your tartness. You can- 
not reason yourself or shame yourself into a good 
temper: a cultivated conscience is the only thing 
which will sweeten the temper. 

In the course of your life, you will be making bar- 
guns, and be more or less in habits of dealing with 
men. You may intend to be an honorable and an 
honest man; but you will be strongly tempted, at 
times, to cheapen what you buy, and over-praise 
what you sell, or (o do as you would not that 
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Others should do unto you, unless joa are under the 
direction of a clear, discrimioating consdence. 

You know how much we esteem our character in 
the sight of men. Many will fight for it, and quarrel 
for it, and prefer death a thousand dmes to the loss of 
character, in the eyes of thdr fellow-men. This love 
.of character is as it should he. But what is it to he 
judged of men, in comparison to being judged of God ? 
Of what consequence is it what men say of us, m think 
of us, in c(»npaiison to what God thinks of us ? Who, 
that helleves in the justice of God, and in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, would not prefer to have his approbation 
to that of the universe besides ? But you can never 
gain his approbation ; you can never stand fur in hia 
sight ; you can never have him for your friend, unless 
you have a heart that is continually under the disci- 
pline of a well-regulated, cultivated c(»iscience. 

3. Avoid temptationt. 

It is wisdom in beings as bail as we are, not only 
to use every possible means to overcome sins whibh 
beset us, but, as far as possible, to avoid meeting them. 
If you are on a journey, with a high object in view to 
be attained, and you may be beset with enemies, you 
will feel anxious, not merely to be so well guarded 
that they cannot overcome you, but, as far as posd- 
hie, to avoid meeting them. There is something in 
the ample piety of Baxter which pleases us, when 
be gravely tells us what a Idessing he received in 
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narrowljF escaping getting a place at court in tj^e eariy , 
part of hia life. We' si) believe in a superintending 
Providence ; and we kuow that many of the best 
mw who bave ever lived, have been not merely shut 
out irom wealth, and station, and honors, but made 
objects of su&ring, and even of deri^n to the rest 
of mankind. The hand that covers them seems 
rough, and lrec|nendy oppres^ve. But multitudes, 
who have been ornaments to society, and blessings to 
their species, and who, aftar having done their work 
here, have gone to the rewards of the perfect, have 
owed their character chiefly to the fact, that their cir- 
cumstances shielded tbem from temptations. Were 
you to mark any number of young men in the same 
class, who you would fear will accomplish little or 
nothing for the good of man, you woufd be likely to 
select those who, by their situations, are peculiarly ex- 
posed to temptations. 

There are said to be certain peculiar sins which 
easily beset every man ; and there are certainly temp- 
tations which are p'eculiar to every one. Into some 
you fall oftener and more easily than into others. 
Some will meet you in one place, and some in anoth- 
er; some in one shape, and some in another. It -is 
important, for any improvement m moral character, 
to know where you are peculiarly exposed; and at 
those poinU set a strong and wakeful guard. 

Tber^ Ojre ^rtaia indWidiuls frith whom you can* 
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not associate, with whom you caonat speoil aa hour, 
without heariag things said, and receiving impressions, 
which tend to lower your standard of honwable feel- 
ing, and of purity of heart. Tlieir society may, in 
many respects, be enchandog, their cauversation be- 
witching, white, at the same time, there may be a 
subtle poison which will gradually destroy your moral 
sense. You love to walk with some of these ; you 
love to visit them in their rooms; and you hope you 
may have some good influence upon them. Perhaps 
you will have ; but the danger is all on your side. 
The impressions which the soul receives, and the 
modes of feeling into which the heart is gradually led, 
will not be likely to startle you at first, even though 
their eud Is moral death. How can you hope to 
strengthen your moral habits, and grow In character, 
if you frequently yield to the temptation of conversa- 
tion which deadens the moral seDsIbilities ? Here is 
one plain temptation ; and the way to grow in purity 
of heart is, not to frequent such company, and there 
try to throw some feeble influence in favor of virtue, 
and then go away, and lament and pray over the in- 
stances in which you yielded to temptation; but 
ke'ep clear of the danger ; break off fix>m all asso- 
ciates whose influence is against the great object of 
disciplining the heart. 

Some sins meet you at particular seasons. For 
example, you notice that, after study, or after tea, r* 
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at some particular hour of the da;, you have less 
padence than usual. You are iocliniecl to be imtabU] 
or you are low in spirits. You are in danger of cul- 
tivating a bad habit of feeling and speaking, and of 
trying the temper of others. Here you are beset at 
a particular lime of the day ; set a watch over ywir- 
self, and avoid the danger. You can easily see the 
rock, for it is above the waves. 

At some particular time of the day, or in some 
particular situations, you find yourself exposed to de- 
basing and corrupting thoughts. They fill the mind 
and crowd out every thing that is good. These asso- 
ciations arise only when you are alone, or when you 
are conversing on some particular topics, or when 
something is recalled by the memory. Can you hope 
to conquer these legions, and drive away all these un- 
clean birds, by any other means than by fleeing ironi 
tliera ? As there are some demons which, it is said, 
cannot be cast out except by prayer and fasting, so 
these can be overcome only by avoiding and resist- 
ing tbem, when they approach the heart, and by the 
most sincere prayer when they have once entered it. 

Suppose you were attempting to grow in moral 
character and worth, and yet should, now and tlteii, 
indulge yourself in reading a had book. TJie book 
seems to have fallen into your hand by accident. 
You do not often read it, hut sometimes look ituo it ; 
or, if you do not own it, some one may, who ofitrs to 
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»oan it to you. Here b a tonptatioD thrown before 
you. You may never know what that book contaios, 
if you do not now .learn it; and should you not know 
what such books coatain, in order to warn others 
against their influence ? 1 reply, -Beware ; and yield 
not to this temptaticm. One yielding, when thus 
tempted, may be your rub ; or, if it be not, it will 
take you a Icmg time to recover from the mischiefs 
wfaicb you are bringing upon yourself. Temptations 
should be met at a distance : if you see the bird once 
gaze upon the serpent, she begins to fly round and 
round, and at every revolution coming nearer and 
nearer, till she fidb into the mouth of the derourer. 

You have what are usually ctdled " failings," or 
*' little feiliogs." By a proper attention and study 
of yourself, you can know what these are ; but if 
you find any difficulty in discovering, you have only 
to ask your near neighbor, and he will name many 
which you never had claimed as yours. Now, what 
are these failings, except places at which you are con- 
stantly yielding to temptations ? And how can you 
hope to cure yourself of them, except by avoiding 
them ? Suppose you are naturally of a turn of mind 
which is bold, impetuous, and forward. It leads you 
to make remaiks that an rash, and to do things which 
you ought not. Should you not avcnd every tempta- 
tion to it 7 If Peter be naturally impetuous, and in 
dtngei of strikbg at the first bead which he meets. 
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ought he not to leave bis swwd behind him ? Too 
may be of nich a temperameiit, that all cmnpany ex- 
cites your animal spirits, and ytw are so easily elated, 
that you lose your balance at Ha time, and have an 
equal degree of depression folloffing it. In this case, 
are you wise to allow yourself to run into temptation ( 
Suppose a man have an innate propennty to be dis 
honest, so that he can hardly touch the property of 
olhets without appropriating something of it to him- 
self; can he hope to clear his hands and his heart so 
long as he continues in the place of temptation? 
Should Judas cany the bag, when he has fiilly proved 
to himself that he cannot do it without stesding Irom 
it ? Should a passionate man, whose temper is easly 
excited, throw himself in ntuations in which he will 
certainly he tempted to anger ? Whatever be your 
weakness, or the spot at which you &Ii, bewate of it, 
and shun it. I once knew a gifted young man, who, 
in very early life, bad indulged a love for ardent 
spirit, which was almost ^al. Under the influence 
of consdence and religion, he finally ctmquered him- 
self, and for yean did not taste a drop. In a con- 
versation mth him on the suljet^ he told me that so 
strong was his appetite, that, even then, the si^t erf* 
a decanter was painfiil ; and that, whenever be heard 
K^UOT running from die cask in a store, he immedi- 
tttedy ran out as fast as possible, whether his ^raiid 
was or was not done. lEs sdely was only in &yii^ 
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So it b in ttgai to aay tamptatioD. The best way 
to OTBicodw SID, is to fleo from ks approach. He 
who tampers with a temptatioa is already under itt 
pow«. The Iks wU freqwutlj let his victim msve, 
and will j^y'with it beibie be orusbss it. 

4. Watdi a»er yntr tta^er. 

Then b much stid about the oatural dtspos^aoa and 
temper of men ; and the fact, that any one bas a tem- 
per which is anhappy tad tmpleasaat, is b(Uh account- 
ed and ^Kilo^zed for, )i/j saying thai his temper ii 
" Daturally " impleaaant. It is a comfortable feeling 
to lay as much blame ttfMm nature as we con ; but the 
difficulty is, that the action, to use a law \erax, will not 
lie. No me has a temper naturally so good that it 
does not need attention and cidliration ; and do me 
has a temper so bad, faut that, by proper culture, it 
may become pleasant. One of the best-discipUaed 
tempers ever seen ms that of a gentJemaD who was, 
naturally, quiii, irritable, ra^, and violait ; but, 1^ 
faarii^ the ccffe f£ the sick, and especially of fbranged 
people, he so completely oiasMred himself, that he 
woa never known to be tbfown off his guard. The 
difierenceiotbebappiDBSBwitidiis received «: bestow- 
ed by ^e man vrbo guards his Mmper, and that by the 
man wfao does not, is immense. There is no misery 
so constant, so distrcsnng, and so inUderable to othen, 
as diat of havrng a dispoaiMa irtiich is your mastei^ 
and which is contmually fretting itsalL There -tm 
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comers enough, at erery tun in life, against which we 
may run, and at which we may break out in impa- 
tience, if we choose. 

No one can have an idea of the benefits to be de- 
rived frucn a constant sapervision and culKvation of the 
temper, till he try them ; not that you will certainly cul- 
tivate the monl feelings, if the temper be subdued ; but 
you certainly will not, if it be not subdued. Few moi 
ever had, naturally, a more unmanageable dispositioo 
than he who, at Ibrty, frequently appears lunong the 
most ammble of men. Look at Roger Sherman. Hs 
made himself master of hia temper, and cultivated it 
as a great business in life. There are one or two b- 
stances which show this part of his character in a light 
that is beautiful. He was, one day, after having re- 
ceived his highest honors, sitting and reading in hia 
parlor. A roguish student, in a room close by, held 
a lookbg-glass in such a position as to pour the re- 
flected rays of the sun directly in Mr. Sherman's face. 
He moved his chur, and the thing was repeated. A 
third time the chur was moved, but the looking-glass 
sdll poured the sun in his eyes. He laid aside his 
hook, went to die window, and many witnesses of the 
impudence expected to bear the ungentlemanly stu- 
dent severely reprimanded. He rai^ the window 
gendy, and then — shut the wmdow-blind ! I can- 
not forbear addudng another instance of the power 
which he had acquii«d over himself. 
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" He was naturally possessed of strong passions ; 
but over these he at length obtained an extniordinaiy 
control. He became hatutually calm, sedate, and selt 
possessed. Mr. Sherman was one of those men who 
are not ashamed to roaintiun the foma of religion in 
bis family. One morning, he called them together, as 
usual, to lead them in prayer to God ; the ' old fam- 
ily Bible' was brought out and laid on the table. 
Mr. Sherman took his seat, and beside him placed 
one of bis children, a aroall child — a child of his old 
age; the rest of the &mily were seated round the 
room; several of these were now grown up. Be- 
sides these, some of the tutors of the college were 
bodrdeis in the faimly, and were present at the time 
alluded to. His aged and now superannuated mother 
occupied a comer of the room, opposite the place 
where the dbtinguished judge of Connecticut sat. At 
length, he opened the Bil^e and began to read. The 
child, which was seated beside him, made some little 
disturbance, upon which Mr. Sherman paused, and told 
it to be still. Again he proceeded ; but again he paus- 
ed, to reprimand the tittle ofiender, whose playful dis- 
position would scarcely permit it to be still. At this 
tune, he gendy tapped its ear. The blow, if it might 
be called a blow, caught the attentiou of 'his aged 
.mother, who now, with some effitrt, rose from her 
seat, and tottered across the room. At length, she 
reached the chair of Mr. Sherman, and, in a 
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most unexpected to Imn, sbe gars him a blow on the 
ear, with all the power she codd BumroOD. ' lliere' 
said ahe, 'ytnt itrikt ywr duU, ani / wtU itrike 

" For a moment, the blood was seen nialung to the 
&ce of Mr. Sherman ; but it was only for a moment, 
when all was calm and mild as usual._ He paused — 
he raised his spectacles—he cast his eye upon his 
mother — again it fell upon the book, from which he 
had been reading. Not a wtxd escaped bim; but 
again he calmly pursued the sernce, and sooo after 
sought, in prayer, en ability to set an example before 
his household, jfhioh should be worthy of thrir imita- 
tion. Such a victory was worth more than the proud- 
est victory ever achieved in the field of battle.** 

Suppose, at the close of the day, as you look hack 
upon what you have done and said, you see that, 
in one instance, you answered a companion short 
and tartly ; in another, you broke out in severe in- 
vective upon one who was absent j in another, you 
were irritated and vexed at some trifle, though yoa 
kept it to yourself, and felt the c<HTOsions of an ill 
temper without betraying your feelbgs, otherwise than 
by your countenance. Can you now look back upon 
the day with any degree of comfort? Can you feel 
that you have made any advancement in subdumg 
yourself, so that ym can look at yourself with cbeer- 
fi^ness and Te^>eot, ^hnring ^is day j And if this be 
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po, bom day to day, and Irom week to week, can you 
expect that your beart will be more and cnoro sub- 
dued? You may be sure, that ao one, who so gives 
way to bis temper, during every day, that, at night, he 
has to reproach liiiaself for it, can be growing in moral 
excellence. 

You need not be dlscoutvged io your attempts to 
correct a quick, an irritable and a bad temper, even 
though, at first, unsuccessrul. Success, on this point, 
will certainly follow exerUoo. It is one mark of a 
great, as.well as a good man, to have a command over 
the temper. Sir Walter Raleigh was' challenged by 
a hot-headed young man ; and, because he coolly re-, 
fused to fight, the young man proceeded to spit in his 
^e, in public. Sir Waller took his handkerchief, 
and, calmly wiping bis face, merely made this reply :— 
" Young man, if I could as easily wipe your blood 
from my conscience as I can this injury from my face, 
I would this moment take away your life." The great 
Dr. Boerhaare* was always unmoved by any provo- 
cation, though the practice of medicine is by no means 
well calculated (o soothe the nerves. Upon being 
asked how be obtained such a mastery over himself, he 
stated, that "he was naturally quick of resentment, but 
that he had, by dally prayer and meditation, at length 
Utained to this mastery over himself." 

You will have strong temptations to irritability of 

temper ; ior it is impossible to be a student, and not 

I Sou s. 
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have the system in such a state that little vexations 
will jar upon your nerves. But the indulgence 
of such a temper will not merely mar your present 
peace, injure you in the eyes of all who know you, 
hurt your usefulness, hasten on a premature old age, 
but it 19 fatal to that peace of mind which consists in 
" a pure conscience." The heart sickens in despond- 
ency, when, at the close of the day, you go to the 
closet and have to reflect, that your temper is suU un- 
subdued ; and that, while you ought to be above being 
moved by the little troubles which meet you, they 
constantly oppress you. If you now have no more of 
character than to give way to your disposition, while 
in the retirement of the study, what wUl you do when 
llie multiplied vezati<»s of active life come upon you? 

6. Be careful to intproee yow thoughts when 
atone. 

There will be seasons recurring frequently, when 
you must be alone. You will walk alone, or you 
^vil] sit in the evening shade alone, or you will lie 
CD a sleepless pillow alone. Every student ought 
not only to expect this, but to desire it ; and never, if 
faithful to himself, need he be less alone than when 
alone. The appetites and passions are so apt to ram- 
ble, that we esteem him to be good at self-government 
who subdues them ; but the thoughts are but little be- 
hind in giving the conscientious man trouble. The 
two difficulties which will meet you most coostanTlyt 
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■re, to keep the thoughts from wanderiog, and bcaa 
wandering in fbrbidden paths. What is vaio and vis- 
ionary will ea«ly stea] in upon you when alone, and 
you will soon beetnne a roost wretched campaoion to 
yourself, and your own tempter. You can easily get 
into the habit of looking back, and recalling what you 
have read or studied, and examining what way-marks 
you have put up, or of reviving the memory of informa- 
tion and knowledge which you have received by con- 
versadoD ; but if you do not cultivate this habit, there 
will be one at your elbow ever ready to enter the 
heart and become the strong man of the bouse. The 
memory and the judgment may both be cultivated by 
employing your thoughts upon whatever you have 
been stddybg or reading for the last twenty-four hours. 
Your process mil be, first, to recall any thing valuable 
which you have met with, and then classify it, and 
vreigh it, and judge as to the occasicHis in which you 
may wish to use it. 

I have spoken of the practice of building castles in 
the air,— a practice which will be very apt to steal in 
upon you till it becomes a regular halnt, unless you 
are very careful. You can bardly be too solicitous to 
keep clear of this habit. I have also spoken of woise 
results of permitting the thoaghia to wander when 
alone, — evils which want a name, to cwivey any coU' 
ception of their enormity. 
14* 
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There aie many great sdraouges in taking &equ«it 
opporOmides of empioying your tfaoogbts alcme. 

The mind and feeltngs are Bonthed hj the ptx>- 
cess ; and this is uiobject every way desirable. Who 
can rash into the rsiponsbili^, the anxieties, and 
the labors of the sto^at vithont strong excitement ? 
Who can see ^e field of knowledge continuBlIy and 
boundlessly opening befiire lnm,'with multitudes who, 
like himself, have staked their character, hopes and 
happiness upon success, ready to compete with him, 
without baring the excitement contlonally increasing 
and growing upon him ? There will -be little disap- 
pointments frequently, little trials, nustakes, which 
harass and ves you bey<N)d measure. You need sea- 
sons of meditation^ by which the feelings becMue 
soothed and softened, and the judgment rendered 
clear and decided. 

The future Kea before you. It will come— it will 
bring changes to you ; some of them will be severe 
and heavy to bear. There will be sorrows and dis- 
appmntments in your progress. You need to anti- 
cipate the future, so far as you can do it by ntting 
down and looking oalmty at the possible events which 
may he before you. He who never looks out and an- 
ticipaies a storm, will be but poorly prepared to meet 
it when it comes. I do not mean that you should go 
into the future, and there take a passable calamity, and 
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dien 'gT^ijde vnik it as with ycnir destiny, and' thus 
mentally enduie ev3s which probftbly will never 
oome ; for no one is likely to Mt upon the re&l evils 
which w^ orertake bim ; but I mean that the thought- 
less man, who 'never communes with himself, is the 
man who meets troubles with the least resignation. 

You have plans, too, for the future, which need to 
be laid in your own bosom first — matured there — re- 
viewed there till they are perfected, under all the 
light which frequent contemplatbns can throw upon 
them. Your thoughts, while alone, are the best 
instruments with whioh to ripen the fmit of fiiture 
exertions. 

Some are afraid qf themselves, and dread few things 
more than to find themselves alone. Every thought 
of the past or of the future only discourages ; and 
they can be comfortable only by forgettmg themselves. 
But this is not wise. Were it possible for a friend to . 
whisper all your fiulings, deficiencies and fenlts into 
your ear, without wounding your feelings, and cawH 
ing you to revolt under the discipline, it would be an 
invaluable blessing to you. What such a friend might 
do, you can do for yoursdf, hy your thoughts, when 
alone, and thatwithout any mortification. A man can 
thus be his own teacher, and, after repeated trials, 
can weigh bis actions, conduct and character Tei7 
■cAurately. 

He who does not know himself, will never be ready 
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BO to make allowaDces for others, ai to be greaOy be- 
loved. He will be in danger of being banb and cen- 
sorious. While he who is in the habit of measuring 
himself, in the cool mom«it3 of reUrenient, mil sel- 
dom fail of knowing so much of himself that he will 
regard with tenderness the tailings of otheis. Id 
studying your own character, you have a wide Geld 
opening before you. You will fail of doiag yourself 
any good, if, in looking at yourself, you do not make 
it your detemunation laJthfully to reprove yourself for 
your failings and faults. Mark the places where you 
trip, and be sure to shun them the next time. Note 
every instance in which you trespassed upon the kind- 
ness, the feelings, or the rights of others j aud in all 
cases in whicli you have failed to observe the golden 
rule, reprove yourself with due severity, and see that 
you amend. You will find that, at some particular 
places, you have shown a heart that was selfish or 
wanton— a temper that was revengeful and unkind — a 
spirit that was jealous, ot envious, or malicious — a self- 
- .jciceit that was unpleasant-^-or a positiveness that re- 
quired others to acknowledge your infallibility. ISo 
one can be alone, and look over his character, and the 
manifestations of that character, long, without seeing 
numerous deficiencies, and marking many places, at 
wfak^ he will set a giurd in future. 

One of the best crilerions by which to judge (^ your 
character, is, to examine the characters of thaw of 
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whose society you are especially fond. You will be 
more intimate with some thin with others. They will 
be more likely to flatter you ; and no better-index can 
ever be found to a man's real chatacter, than Ibose 
who are his flatterers. If you can discover — and who 
cannot, if he tiies? — ^wbo are most frequently flatter- 
ing yoU) it will be easy ibr you to see where you 
sttind. 1^ no moral excellence will you be Ukely to 
be above those who pay ior your company by their 
flatteries. You can, in this way, most accurately 
know the state of your heart ; and in your hours of 
meditati<Mi you will be unwise to neglect to submit 
your life to this ■rdeal.^ 

By attention to your thoughts when alone, you can ai^ 
taia what can in no other situation be obteined— definite 
and correct views of the character of God. No read- 
ing, or preaching, or conversation, can ever give you 
clear concepUons on this great subject, without medi- 
tation. From our infancy we hear the character of 
God described ; we read the descriptions of his charac- 
ter in his word ; but, after all, we are not likely to at- 
tach correct and precise ideas to this language, unless 
we reflect much alone. On other subjects it is not so. 
If, from your io&ncy, you should hear the character- 
istics of a steam-engine described, as you grew up, 
your ideas would become defluite and settled by ex- 
perience. You would see the engine frequently, oi 
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■coDTerse with those who had seen it. JBut our con- 
ceptions df the cbBiacter-of-ourMaker do not become 
definite by experience. The same terms may ccavey 
wioDg unpcesnons, all the way tbiough life, if we 
never make ttusthe subject of meditation. Let my 
young reader tiy it, and be will find that a single how 
of close thought alone will give him views of the 
character of God which are mare definite, clear, and 
satis&ctory, than any thing of which he has ever 
made trial. 

6. Be in the daUy practice of reading the word of 
■God. 

The whole journey of life ia a continued series of 
checks, disappointments, and soirows. In other 
words, all the dealings of Providence towards us are 
-designed ibr the purposes of moral dtscipUne. On no 
•other supposition oan we recdhcile his dealings with 
his infinite benevolflnce, <ff feel jresigned in the cir- 
cumstanoes in which we are frequently placed. BiU 
those views of God, and of ourselves, which are essen- , 
tial to our peace, and disciplme of heart, are to be 
found only in the word of God. I have often been 
struck with a passage in the Travels of the cele- 
brated Mungo Park, describing his situation and feel- 
ings when alone m the very heart of Africa. " Which- 
ever vay I turned, nothing appeared but danger and 
difficulty. I saw myself in the midst cS a vast wQ- 
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dernesB, in the depth- df the raioy season, naked atrd 
aloae, surrounded bjr savage animals, 'and men stRl 
more savage. 1 was five hundred miles Irom the near- 
est European settlement. All these circumstances 
crowded at once <» my rectdlectiai, and I confess 
that my spirits began to fail me. I considered my 
fate as certain, and that I had no alternative hut to He 
down and perish. The mfiuenceof religion, however, 
aided and supported me. I recoUected that no human 
prudeuce or fore^ght couidhave arrested my present 
fiufierings. I indeed was a sttanger in a strange land ; 
yet I was still under the proteoting eye of that Provi- 
dence who has condescended to call himself the stran- 
ger's fiiend. At this moment, patnfol as my reSections 
were, the extraonfinary beauty of a small moss in 
fructification irrenslibly caught my eye. 1 mention 
this to show firom what trifling circumstances the mtod 
wUl sometimes derive consolation; for, though the 
whole plant was not larger than the top of one of my 
fingers, 1 could notctuitemplate the delicate confOTma- 
tion of its roots, leaves, and capsula, without admiration. 
Can that Being, thought I, who planted, wat«%d, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which sqipears of so small importance, 
look with unconcern upon the situation and suderings 
of creatures formed aft^ his own image? Surely not. 
Reflections like these would not allow me to despair. 
I stalled up, and, dlsregan&g both hunger and fetigue, 
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travelled (on* ards, assured that relief was at band ; and 
I was not disappointed." 

This is a touching incident in the life of a brave 
man, and is beautifiilly expressed. But let ns notice 
the fact that God has made^ two distinct revelations 
9f himself to this world, each of wbicb is perfect in 
its kind. The one is by his works, — so clearly re- 
vealing his eternal power and Godhead in these, that 
the very heathen are inexcusable for not wofshipping 
him. The heavens, the earth, all his woriis, even to 
the Tittle "moss" which Hfls its humble bead in the 
sands of the desert, unite b teaching his wisdom, his 
power, and his goodness. And it was very natural 
for Park thus to gain confidence and Instruction fnun 
this microscopic forest, planted and watered by an un- 
seen band ; but 1 am confident, that, had he, at the 
same time, looked at the other revelation which God 
has made, and drawn from the Bible, he would have 
bad a confidence still stronger, and even joy b again 
committing himself to One who sufiers not the spar^ 
row to fall without his special direction. In the nine- 
teenth Psalm is a beautiful parallel drawn between 
these two revelations of heaven, and the superitmty 
of the written most decidedly extolled. The monarch 
of Israel seems to have been walking on the top of 
his palace, on one of those clear, delightful evenings 
whkh hang over Palestine, and contemplating the 
Works of his Maker. He breaks out in pruse, declar 
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ing that the Iteavens and the starry firmament beam 
out the glory of God; and looking down upon'the 
oarth, he says that every day speaks to the ooe that 
is to follow it, and every night to its si^ccessor — de- 
claring the character, of God ; and though no speech 
is heard, and no language is uttered by the works of 
God, yet they reve<il him through all the earth, wher- 
ever the sun shines. He (ben seems to forget all the 
brightness of the heavens and the glories of earth as 
he turns away to the word of God, — that better revela- 
tion of himself. His harp rises in its strains as he cel- 
ebrates thai ; for here is a revelation which is perfect, 
complete, reaching the soul, commending itself to the 
conscience, gladdening the heart, enlightening the un- 
derstanding, enduring m its effects upon the soul, grat- 
ifying the taste, and, beyond all, restraining from sin 
and purifying the heart. This spontaneous burst of 
the sweet singer of Israel is probably the most per- 
fect eulogy upon the word of God which the world 
has ever seen. 

Perhaps the best uninspiied eulogy upon the Bible * 
is from the pen of that masterly scholar, Sir William 
Jones^* It was written on a blank page in his Bible, 
and also inserted in his eighth IKscourse before tlie 
Society for Asiatic Researches. "The Scriptures 
coni^n, independently of a divine origin, more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
1 ITota 0. 
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eloquence, than could be delected, within the same 
compass, from all other books that were ever compet- 
ed in any age, or in any idiom. The two parts of 
which the Scriptures consist, are connected by a chain 
of compoMUons, which bears no resemblance, in form 
or style, to any that can be produced from the stores 
of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian learning 
The antiquity of those compositions no man doubts ; 
and the unstrained application of them to events long 
subsequent to their publication, is a solid ground of 
belief that they were genuine predictions, and conse- 
quently inspired." 

Deists and skeptics, in swarms, have studied the 
revelattoD of nature, and professed to see and know 
God; but from this source they draw no truths in 
which they can agree, no precepts which in any 
measure break the power of sin within the heart, no 
consolations which bow the will to that of God in the 
hour of suffering and trial, and no hope that can sus- 
tain and cheer the soul when she is called to feel her 
house shake and fall in pieces. 

" The Bible resembles an extensive and highly cul- 
tivated garden, where there is a vast variety and pro- 
fusion of fruits and fiowers ; some of which are more 
essential or more splendid than others ; but there is 
not a blade suSered to grow in it, v'hich has not its 
use and beauty in the system. Salvation for sinners ta 
the grand truth presented every where, and in all points 
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of light ; but the pure in ketai seea a thousand traits of 
the divine character, of himself, and of the worid, — 
HMDe strUdng and bold, otfaen cast, as It were, into the 
shade, and designed to be searched for and examined,— > 
some direct, others by way of intimadon or inference." 

You cannot enjoy the Scriptures unless you have a 
taste for them ; and, to thi^ end, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that you read them daih/. Many have tried to 
read the Bible, and were entirely unsuccessfiil. They 
have obtained new editions, in diSbrent forms, and yet 
^ere was no enjoyment in reading. One reason was, 
that they never were in the habit of reading the JKble 
every day ; and unless you have this habit, it is in vaio 
ever to hope to see or feel any of those excellences 
which others pruse. You could enjoy no study, if 
taken up only now and then. Every student knows 
that be feels interested in any study in proportion as he 
continues to attend to it day after day for some time. 
This is true of the.mathematics, where the taste has but 
little to do. Take up Euclid ooce in a year, and look 
over a few propositions, and you bel but little interest 
in it. Open Shakspeare once in many months, and 
you read with no interest ; and the longer the inter- 
vals are between reading bim, the less is the disposi- 
tion to recur to him. So of any other book. 

Perhaps few cbaracten have ever had thw time 
more fiilly engnased with business than Queen Eliza- 
beth ; yet she is said'to have ibimd time to read the 
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Sciipiurea daily, and to have acquired a decided taste 
for them. " I walk," says she, " many times in the 
pleasant fields of the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck 
up the goodlis(»nfl herbs of senteDces by pruning, eat 
them by reading, digest them by musing, and lay them 
up at length in the high seat of memory by gathering 
them together; so that, having tasted their sn^eetness, 
I may perceive the bitterness of life." 

A little before his death, the great Locke, being 
asked how a young man could, " in the shortest and 
surest way, attain a knowledge of the Christian religion, 
in the full and just extent of it," made thb memora- 
ble reply ; " Let him study the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially the New Testament. Therein are contiuned 
the words of eternal life. It has God for its authc^, 
salvabon ibr its end, and .truth, without any mixture ol 
error, for its matter." 

I would not only most earnestly recommend you to 
read the Scriptures daily, but woul4 add a few hints as 
to the best method of doing it. 

(1.) Read the Bible alone in your retirement. 

The reason of this is obvious. Your mind will be 
less distracted, the attention less likely to he called 
off, your thoughts less likely to wander. You cao 
read deliberately, slowly, understandingly, and witb 
personal applicatbn. It will soon become a delightful 
habit ; and you will shortly greet the time when you 
are to be alcme with your Bibl6, mth as much interes* 
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as if you were to be with your dearest earthly friend. 
No taste is so much improved by habit and culuvatiou 
as the taste for the word of God. There is a con- 
densation in language, a power in the poetry and elo- 
quence of fhe Bible, aside fix>m its moral in6uence, 
which brings the taste of the reader to its own stand- 
ard, mth astonishing rapidity. 

(3.) For all practical puTposea in yourdaily read- 
ing, we the ctmtmon tramlation of the Bible. 

For accurate and critical study, the student will of 
course go to the original, and to commentators. But 
to obtain a general knowledge of the revelation in our 
hands, and to cultivate the moral feelings of the heart, 
the common translation is incomparably superior to any 
thing else. It is of great importance to obtain such a 
knowledge of the Bible aa you will obtain by reading 
it in order. I suppose the word of God was given in 
parcels, from time to time, as was best adapted to the 
state of the world, and best adapted to give us correct 
conceptions of the character and government of God. 
I would have one part of your time employed in reading 
the books in order, going regularly through the Bible in 
this way as fast as your circumstances will admit. At 
another sitting, and in another part of the day, I would 
read some part that is strictly devotional, such as the 
Psalms, the Gospels, or the Prophets. No young 
man can be too fiuniliar with the book of Proverbs. 
There is an ama^g amount of practical wisdom 
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treasured up there ; and the young man who should 
have that at his coromaiid, will be likely to do 
wisely. All the proreihs «nd wise sayings of the 
earth can bear no comparison to those of Solomos 
for value ; and there is scarcely one of any value, 
the essence of which is not already in his. I would 
not recommend commentaries of any kind lor your 
daily reading. They aie like putting crutches under 
the aims of a man nearly well. They vrili aid lura 
DOW for a sbon time, but will eventually do injury. 
He who uses a commentator CMUtantly will soon feel 
that it is essential ; that the Scriptures contain but little, 
while the commentary is rich ; and that he must rely 
upon it for ail his opinions. What opinions you have, 
mil also leave you at once ; for what comes easily, 
will be sure to go as easily. 

(3.) Read the Scriptvret wtih an humble, teat^ 
able dispoiitiim. 

The strongest of all evidenca in favor of the iosfH- 
ration of the Bible is the internal — that whicb the 
good man feels. This, indeed, is such as no ai^;u- 
ments of the inSdel oan shake. On other evidence 
you can throw doubts for a moment, bring objections 
which cBonot at once be answered, suggest difficulties 
which perplex ^— but you may heap difficulties up 
like mountiun piled upcm mountain, and the good man 
feeh that his Bible is from God. This is just as you 
would suppose it would be with a book from heaven. 
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But, aside feata tfais, there is evidence enough to cnuth 
every doobt foreVer. Tt is well lo measure tbe base 
and examine t^ foundations of the huildii^, if your 
ciiCuiDfnances will allow of it ; but if you cannot do it 
just now, reserve it for eOme future time. But you 
CMtnot derive good Aon tbe Bible, unless you have an 
humble mind. A child might say that the sun and 
dtats all moved nmwj Ae ^rtb ; that his reason taught 
him so ; and vbtA k was hefittii^ that God should thus 
form the universe. But the reason of the child can- 
not decide such pcnnts. You must not say that you 
can decide what and ho^ much God ought to reveal. 
We cannot explain or understand the mysteries which 
hang around every grain of sand and every drop of 
water ; much less can we expect at once to have a 
revelation about a Bemg whom no eye ever saw, and 
a country from " whose foounie no traveller " ever re- 
turns, without meeting with <£fficukies and mysteries. 
Humility will teach us to sit at the feet of Revela- 
' tion, and receive her instructions without cavilling. 
Reverence towards die author, the contents of the 
Scriptures, and our own everlasting welfare, demand 
that we read with hmnilicy. We must be docile. 
We are ignorant, and need instruction ; we are dark, 
and need illumination ; we are debased by our passions 
and sins, and need elevating. Tbe torch of reason 
cannot enlighten what hangs beyond the grave ; the 
eoDJectores ot the tmagutatioo only bew^d«; and 
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without receiving the Bible with the spirit of a child, 
you will conjecture, and theorize, and wilder, til! you 
find yourself on an ocean of unceitiunty, without a 
chart to guide you, a compass by which to steer, ox a 
haven which you can hope to raake. 

(4.) Bsad ike Saipturea under a cotutant tetue 
of high reipontiinlitJ/, 

If the book in your band be the only revelation 
which baa been made to man, and if God has spoken 
his mind and will in that, then you have a standard to 
which you can at all times bring your conscience, by 
which you can cultivate your heart and grow in puri- 
ty. You have a book which is able to fit you dxr the 
highest usefulness, — to point out the noblest ends of 
your existence, — the best method of attaining those 
ends; — which can soothe you when the heart is cor- 
roding by vexatious cares, which can humhfe you 
when in danger of bemg lifted up by prosperity ; 
which can sust^n you when your own strength is 
gone, and which, after having led you as the star ' 
led the wise men of the East, through life, will at 
last lead you to a world where the soul shall live 
and act in her strength, the mind be enlarged to the 
utmost of its capacity, and where your wishes will 
only be commensurate with your enjoyments. Can 
you neglect this book without doing yourself injustice ? 
You are but of yesterday, and have had time to leem 
but little of what is around you ; and without divine aid. 
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you never would leini what is the destiny of your 
nature, nor the path which lies befoR the soul !d the 
eternal :ivorid ; but God fan given you his own word 
10 teach, to direct, and to sanctify you. If you have 
any thing of wisdom^ you will read the Scriptures 
daily : if you do not do it, you may be sure the 
reason is, that you a^ so in love with sin, that you 
are nmvilfing to have a light poured upon you which 
would rebuke you. 

7. Be in the hi^t of faUkfvUy reviewing your 
iondwi at stated leatoru. 

When these stated seasons shall be, and how often 
they shall recur, is not for me lo say. But they 
should recur cAen, and periodically. A heathen 
philosopher strongly urged his pupils to examine, 
every, night before they slept, what they had been 
doing that day, and so discover what actions are wor- 
thy of pursuit to-morrow, and what rices are to he 
prevented from slipping into halnts. lliere are par- 
ticular times when, by the providences of God, we 
are especially called to examine our conduct, which 
are not periodical. For example, if the hand of 
sickness has been laid upon you, and you have been 
made to feel your weakness and helplessness, the 
tjme of your wikness and of your recovery should 
both be seasons in which to pause and bold close 
counsel with your heart. Ifyou change places, go 
from home, or go to a nevr institution for study, such 
15 
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a change afibrds you the best posable opportunity to 
examine and see'what hatuts, what moral delinquea- 
ciea you ought to change for the better, — ^wbat hare 
been the rocks of temptattoD on which you have split, 
— -what the companions who have led you astray, — 
what the sms you hare fallen into which would grieve 
your parents, which have pierced, your own soul with 
sorrow, and which, if persisted in, will eventually 
destroy you for any service, in the holy kingdom of 
Grod. These changes in your circumstances ought al- 
ways to be made pausing places, at which you faith&l- 
ly review all your life, and, with p.enitence for the past, 
and new resolutions, set out for a better life in flitUre. 
But these are not the periodical times which I am 
especially urging, At the close of every Sabbath, 
you should make a conscience of performmg the,duty, 
and retire and review the week which is now past. 
It is a good time. You have had the soothing rest 
c^the Sabbath, and you are now one week nearer the 
' hour of dymg, and the hour of being judged. You 
have bad the advantages of another week ; now is the 
time to see how you have improved them : you have 
bad another week in which to influence others ; now 
is the time to see what that influence has been : you 
have had the responsibilities of forming a character, 
under the highest possible advantages, for the service 
of God during the past week ; now is the time to 
inquire how you have acted under such responnbili 
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^. Make this renew thorough, and be sure not 
to omit it once. If you allow the season to pass 
you without this close self-examination, you will be 
likely tp do it again and agun ; lor there is no duty 
in all that pert^ns to the discipUne of the heart so 
irksotne as that of self-ezaminstion. Some will say 
that they had rather tli«r fiiends would point out their 
defects. ' But why should you be like the child who 
asks for a looking-glass in which to examine his hands, 
to see if they need washing? No doubt it is more 
agreeable to have a friend to do this, than to do it 
yourself J and for the obvious reason that you will see 
a thousand sins, and a thousand wrong motives, which 
his eye cannot reach. If I may be allowed to suggest, 
I know of no one thing, aside (rem the Bible, so use- 
ful to aid in examining the heart, on these occasions, • 
as Buck's Closet Companion. It is clear, brief, and 
to the point. Every question is searching ; and he 
who will use that little treatise in bis attempts at ex- 
amining his heart on the evening of the Sabbath, will 
not long fail of having definite views of himself, and 
vejy moderate views of his excellencies. Such a sea- 
son, too, is' exceedingly well fitted to -close the Sab- 
bath, and to fasten upon the soul those sacred impres- 
sions for which that day is especially designed. 

It has been said by some, that we can judge of the 
bent of our characters by examining every morning 
. to see about what our thoughts have been employed 
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during the nigbt, aa it is supposed we dall, of cotiise, 
when off our guard during sleep, go about the buuBess 
which we should like best, if our incHnations nught 
be followed. There may be some truth in this, but 
not enough, probably, to enable you to make it any 
criterion by which to judge of your character; for 
every student knows that a ncnse like the falling of a 
pair of tongs, may huny him away to the. field of 
battle ; a single coverlet too much, may cause him to 
groan with a mouDtain upon him; and a ^gle move- 
ment of bis bed-fellow, may cause him to commit 
murder — in his sleep. Ttus much is generally true ; 
that, if you have a troubled night, you have either 
abused the body by earing or drinking too much, or 
tasked the brain by too great a draft upon its func- 
', rions at a late hour at nighL Dreams ^11 at least 
indicate how much you are abusing your corporeal 
and mental powers. 

But St night — at the close of die day, when you 
have passed through the day ; have added it to the days 
of your existence on earth ; when its hours have fled 
tp the judgment-seat and reported all your doings, all 
your words and thoughts— the day which "must inev- 
itably have more or less eSect m shaping your desdny 
forever ; — this is the season when you ought to renew, 
most faithfully and most strictly, all your conduct. 
Ycu may not at once see the advantages of doing so ; 
but they are really greater than language can describe. 
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Yog will find duties omitted during the day; — ■will 
not the examitiatioa lead you to repent of what was 
wrong, and to avoid it to-morrow? You will find 
time wasted, an hour here, and half an hour there ;— 
will Dof the examination do you good ? You will find 
that you have spokea unadvisedly with your lips, — 
that you have said what will wound the sensibilities, 
either natural or moral ; — and ought you not to know 
of these instances ? You will find that you have 
sinned with the thoughts, and that you have spread 
out feelings which the Divine Mind, of course, must 
retain forever, and which were vile ; — will it not do 
you good to recall these instances } Perhaps you 
have made one efibrt to resist temptation, and to do 
your duty ; — and it will cheer you to recall it. To- 
morrow you will be sull more hkely to be successful.. 
Every man, at night, can tell whether be has made, or 
squandered, or lost, property during the day ; and so 
every one, by proper care, can tell whether be has 
gone backward or forward in disciplining his heart, at 
the close of every day. He who passes on for weeks 
and months without this frequent, (aithiui review, will 
wonder, at the end of these knig periods, why he baa 
not grown in moral character, and why be has do 
mcH% confidence in his hopes for the future. The 
feet is, we may live, and be heathen, under the full 
light of the gospel, and psrha^n, too, while we are 
cberishing aorae of ila forms. But life will pass l>o(n 
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you while you are toakbig good resolutioDs, ^and 
hoping to do better, unless you bruig yourself to ac- 
couDt daily ; and when death shall come to call you 
away, you will find the touching and aSecting lan- 
' guage of the dying heathen philosopher most stutable 
to your case : — Fade himc mundiaa itUravtf anxiui 
vivi, perturbaius egredior, — oaata camantm miserere 
mei : — " I was born polluted, I have spent my life 
anxiously, I die with trembling solicitude, — O thou 
Cause of causes, have pity on me." The pun which 
our deficiencies and sins give iis on the review, will 
be salutary, desirable, and necessary ; and it is at a 
fearful hazard that any one under as great responsi- 
bilities as those under which we are placed, ever re- 
tires to rest without such a review of the day as I ani 
recommending. 

8. Be in the JuAil of daily prayer. 

Though much of the novelty of the style and man- 
■er of Johnson has passed away, yet his works will 
«ver bear the impress of a great mind; and as long 
as the English language exists, he will stand high in 
the estimation of the student. Yet Johnson, as far as 
be was &om enthusiasm, is ibund making use of an 
humble and beautiiul form of prayer when taking bis 
pen to write a work which mil he immortal. The most 
disdnguished authors — such, I mean, as have been 
the most widely useful — have always sought the 
blessing of God upon their studies. Doddridge used 
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toobserre frequently, " that he never advaaced well 
in human learning without prayer, and that he always 
made the most proficiency in bis studies when he 
prayed' with the greatest fervency," When exposed 
to dangers which threaten the body, such as the perils 
of a journey, the m^klignanl plague, the storm at sea, 
' or the rockings of the earthquake, no one esteems it 
enthusiasm or weakness to ask aid and protection 
from God. But bow many feel, that, when they sit 
down to study, when they are tempted to go astray in 
a thousand paths of error, when liable to have their 
opiiuoDSj views, plans, habits, all the traits of their 
character, wrong, they have no need of prayer ! The 
very heathen felt so much need of aid in their mental 
researches, that they seldom, if ever, began a study or 
a book, without invoking the aid of the gods. Surely 
tTie student who knows his dependence upon the true 
God, and who knows how easily the mind of man is 
thrown off from its balance, — how important it is that 
the mind be clear, and all its powers in full vigor, — 
nil! not feel that, at a student, to say nothing about a 
higher character or destiny, -he can do his duty to 
himself with forming and cultivadog the habit of 
dtuly prayer. 

I know that thousands, when pressed on this point, 
will say that they have no time, — t^ir studies are so 
pressing, so urgent, that they have neither the time 
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DOT the spirit oecessaiy for prayer. 1 reply, that it 
will not binder your studies. On the coDtrary, the 
mind will be calmed, rested, and refreshed, by being 
daily turned off from yourstutfies for prayer. Ask 
any distinguished man, who has ever tried both meth- 
ods of study, and he will tell you that he has been 
prospered in his studies in proportion to his laithfulness 
in performing this duly. What shall be said of such 
a man as Andrews,' who was such a proficient in 
study, that he could read fifteea different languages, 
and yet never spent less than five houi^ daily id pri- 
vate devotion ? 

You will find, as I trust, the following hints of ad- 
vantage to you in the peiformance of this duty. 

(1.) Have regular hours of prai/er. 

Habit, in regard to every duty, is of the firat im- 
portance; but for none is it raoie important thaD*in 
regard to prayer. You cannot walk and lift your 
heart to God, or sit b your room and do it, as well 
as to he retired. The direction of Christ, to enter 
the closet, was founded on the philosophy of human 
nature. Have particular seasons, and when the hour 
arrives, you mil hail it as that which is the most 
pleasant in the whole day. The return of the hour 
brings to rnind the duty, which might otherwise be 
crowded out of wind. System should be rigidly ad- 
hered to, in this duty, for the sake of insuring its 
1 Not* P. 
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prompt performance, and especially ibr (be sake of 
enjoyment. No man ever enjoyed his religion who 
had not regular seasons devoted to prayer. 

(2.) T^ese hours shouM bt in the momtTtg and is 
the evening. 

In the luoming the mrad is calmed ; the tempta- 
tions of the day have not beset you ; the duties of the 
day have Hot filled the mind and begun to vex you. 
Before you go to the duties of the day, to its cares, 
and anxieties, and temptations, begin the day witli 
prayer. Temptations you certainly will meet ; trials 
of virtue and patience wOl overtake you; and many 
times before night, you will need the aid of yout 
Falher to shield you. Go to him, and ask his coun- 
sel to guide you, his power to uphold you, his pres- 
ence to cheer you, his Spirit to sanctify you. Then 
will you have done what is equivalent to half the 
duties of the day, when you have thus engaged his 
care and assistance. And when the evening comes, 
when you have done with the duties of the day, the 
body is wearied, and the mind is jaded, when the 
world is s!iut out by the shades of night, when you 
come to look back and review the day, when you see 
how many deficiencies have marked the day, how 
many impei'fections still cluster around you, how 
many sins stare you in the face, how little you have 
done for yourself or ibr others, or for God, the day 
15* 
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past, th^ — is the hour of prayer. It will be sweet 
to feel that you have one to whom you can go, and 
who will hear you ; one who vrill forgive you, if j(h] 
are penitent, and ask in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
one who will accept your evening sacrifice, and give 
you strength for the morrow, and gird you with his 
3wn righteousness. This hour, if rightly improved, 
will be like the cheering countenance of a most beloved 
friend. Take care that nothing comes between you 
and these hours devoted to God. " Think of Daniel, 
prime minister of Persia, with the a&irs of one hun- 
dred and twenty provinces resting on his mind, yet 
finding time to go ' into his chamber, three times a 
day, that he might pray and give thanks to God.' 
Think of Alfred, with the cares of monarchy; of Lu- 
ther, buffeted by the storms of Papal wrath ; of Thorn- 
ton, encompassed with a thousand mercantile engage- 
ments, yet never allowing the hurry of business to 
intrude on their regular hours of devotion," 

(3.) Ktep your conscience void of offeiwx in other 
respects, if you would enjoy prayer. 

If you are awaie of any sin, be it what it may, in 
which you allow yourself, you may be sure that will 
ruin your devotional hours. Either that, or com- 
munion with God must he relinquished, and certainly 
will be. If you do not keep the Sahbath; if you are 
light and foolish in conversation, jealous «nd censo- 
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rious upon otbeis, or given to the indulgence of vile 
thoughts and pncticea in secfret, ym cannot welcome 
the boor of pray». 

It may seem strange to some of my readers, that I 
urge this duty upon them, wbwi they do not profess 
to be Christians, or religious people^ But am I to 
blame, if they do not even profess to wish to obey 
and honor their God ? Are they in any way above 
the reach of want, so that they need not prayer? 
What if you have no tbiiaii for prayer; will neglect- 
ing the duty cultivate, or even create, such a relish ? 
If you have lived so long under the government of 
God, under all the advantages which you have en- 
joyed, under all the responsilulities which have been 
resting upon you, and still are living without prayer, 
are you in the path of duty to piead this neglect of 
prayer, as a reason why it should not be urged upon 
you ? Shall I be a faithful friend to admit this ex- 
cuse, and to allow, that, because you have so long 
tried to escape the eye of God, and have neither 
thanked him for his mercies nor asked him for his 
goodness, neither sought his friendship nor deprecated 
his displeasure, you ought still to be left, and no 
waraiag voice reach you ? No. And if you urge 
that you have not been in the habit of prayer, I as- 
sure you that you are bexcusable ; that you are losbg 
great peace of mind, and daily satisfaction in laying 
ill your wants and trials before Him who can relieve 
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Ihem; you aie kniog those great piuxuples which 
' make chaiscter good, gnat, and suble, and 7011 ue 
losing opportuaitlea which are paadng away iapid]y, 
and whose 'misimproveiauit will boreafier bring down 
great anguish upon you. 

(4.) Offer ^oar pratfen m Ae name of Jetai 
Oiriit. 

He is the only Mediator between God and man. 
He it b who nts with the golden censer in his right 
hand, and who ever lives to ihtercede for us. He is 
a great and a merciful High Priest, who can be touch- 
ed with a feeling of our infirmities. We have 00 
righteousaesa of our own ; we can have no confidence 
in ofiering prayer in our own names. But be who 
bas most of the spirit of Christ; who comes near 
to him in liis contemplations and devotions; who has 
the most exalted views of tlie Redeemer, and the 
most abased views of himself, — vill enjoy most at the 
tJDione of grace. Your prayers will be cold unless 
they go from a heart warmed by his love. Your pe- 
titions will not be fervent unless you feel your need 
of an almighty Saviour.' The songs which are the 
loudest and sweetest in heaven, we are tdd, are kin- 
dled by the exhibitions whJcb he baa made, of what 
he has done for us. 

(5.) A$k the (untttmet of the Holy S^ril. 

When God daects us to pray, it is not that be may 
■it at a distance, and, in the coldneu of a sov^«ign 
1 Soa BIokerHctb «n PnjeT, Mid H. Moie'i Frlnta PeraUooi. 
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mooarcb, hear our prayers, and receive our homage ; 
but it is, that we may draw ourselves near to him, 
as one in a boat, with a boat-hook, would not draw 
the shore to the boat, but the boat to the shore. His 
promise of the Holy Spirit to those who ask him, was 
sincere ; and no gift can be compared to this. All 
that is done for man in the way of calling his atten- 
tion to eternal things, sanctifying the heart, and pre- 
paring the soul for the service of God here and here 
after, is done by the Holy Spirit as the agent. Sol- 
emn warnings are given in the Bible lest we should 
abuse this last, best gift of Heaven. He is the Sanc- 
tifier to purify your heart, the Comforter to 'sustain 
and cheer in life and in death. Ask bb assistance, 
and you will be shielded from temptation, trained for 
usefulness here, enlightened in your views, expan- 
sive in your feelings, pure in your alms, contented 
in your circumstances, peaceful in your death, and 
glorious io immortality beyond the grave. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE OBJECT OF WTE. 

How many beautiful visions pass before the mind 
in a single day, when the reins are thrown loose, and 
fancy feels no restraints ! How curious, interesting 
and instructive would be the history of the workings 
of a single mind for a day \ How many imaginary 
joys, how many airy castles, pass before it, which 4 
single jostle of this rough world at once destroys ! 
Who is there of my readers who has not imagined a 
summer fairer than ever bloomed, — scenery in nature 
more perfect than was ever combined by the pencil, — ■ 
abodes more beautiful than were ever reared, — 
honors more distinguished than were ever bestowed,-^— 
homes more peaceful than were ever enjoyed, — com- 
panions more angelic than ever walked this earth, — 
and bliss more complete, and joys more thrilling than 
were ever allotted to man ? You may call these the 
dreams of the imagination, but they are common to 
the student. To the man who lives for this world 
alone, these visions of bliss, poor as they are, are all 
that ever come. But good men have their anticipR- 
lions — not the paintings of fancy, but the realities 
which ^th discovers. Good men have the moat 
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vivid conceptions. Witness those of old. As they 
look down the vale of time, they see a star arise,— 
tbe everlasting hills do bow, the valleys are raised, 
and tbe moon puts on the brightness of the sun. 
rhe deserts and the diy places gush with waters. 
Nature pauses. The serpent foists his fangs ; the 
lion and the lamh sleep side by side, and ihe hand of 
the child is on the mane of the tiger. Nations gaze 
till they forget tbe murderous work of war, and the 
garments rolled in blood. The whole earth is en- 
lightened, and the star shmes on till it brings in ever- 
lasting day. Here are glowing conceptions, but they 
are not the work of a depraved imagination. They will 
all be realized. Sin and death will long walk hand in 
band on this earth, and their footsteps will not be en- 
tirely blotted out till tbe 6res of the last day have melt- 
ed the globe. But the head of the one is already bruis 
ed, and the sting is already taken from the other. 
They may long roar, but they walk in chains, and tbe 
eye of laith sees the hand that holds the chains. 

But we have visions still brighter. We look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelletb 
righteousness. No sin will be there to mar the 
beauty, no sorrow to diminish a joy, no anxiety tc 
corrode the heart, or cloud tbe brow. Our charac- 
ters may be tested, in part, by our anticipations. If 
our thoughts and feelings are running in tbe channel 
of time, and dancing from one earthly bubble to 
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another, though our hopes may come in aogel-robies, 
it is a sad proof that our hearts are here also. 

Is there any thmg of weakness in these hopes of 
good men? Are we not eon^nually seeluog rest for 
the soul ? — A Sew years ago, a youth went up to the 
mast-head of a large whale-ship, and there sat down 
to think. He was the only child of his mother, and 
she a widow. He had left her against her wishes and 
remonstrances, her prayers and tears. He had for 
many years heeo roaming over the seas, and was now 
returning home. He was thinking of the scenes of his 
childhood, — all the anxious hours which he had cost 
that mother, — all the disobedience <m his p^, and that 
love on hers which no waters could quench. Would 
she be sleeping in the grave when he once more came 
to her door? Does his home still took as it used to?, 
■ — <he tree, the brook, the pond, the fields, the grove, 
— are they all as he left them? And hia mother, — 
would she receive him to her heart, or would she be 
sleeping in death ? Would sfae recognize her long- 
absent boy, and forgive all his past ingratitude, and 
still love him with the unquenchable love of a moth- 
er? And may he again bav6 a home, and no more 
wander among strangers? The pressure of these 
thoughts w'as too much. He wept at the remem- 
brance of his undutifulness. Troubles and hardships 
did not break his S|»rit, did not subdue his proud 
heart ; but the thoogbts of home, of rest, of gouig 
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out no more, sufieiiog no nntre, es^tissiDg the love of 
a kind parent, melted him. la not this human nature I 
And is it weakness ia a good man to rejoice at the 
thought of that day, when' death shall be swallowed 
up in victory i when the I^ord God ahaU wipe away 
all tears, and take away the rebuke of bis people, that 
they may be glad and rejoice in his salvaUoo ? "I 
am going," said the great Hooker, " to leave a world 
disordered and a church disorganized, for a world and 
a church where every angel and every rank of an- 
gek stand before the throne in the very post God has 
assigned them." 

The world, the great mass of mankind, have ut- 
terly misunderstood the real object of life on earth, or 
else he misunderstands it who follows the light of 
the Bible. You look at men as individuals, and 
their object seems to be to gratify a contemptible 
vanity, to pervert and follow their low appeUtes and 
' passions, and the (Uctates of selfishness, whererer 
Ihey may lead. Yon look at men in the aggre- 
gate, and this pride and these passions terminate in 
wide plans of ambition, in wars and bloodshed, in 
strifes and the destruction of all that is virtuous or 
lovely. The history of mankind has its pages all 
stained with blood ; and it is the history of a race 
whose object seemed to be, to debase their powers, 
and sink what was intended for immortal glory, to the 
deepest degradauon^bich sin c&n cause. At oo« 
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time, you will see sii anny of five millions of men fol- 
lowing a leader, who, to add to his poor renown, is 
now tD jeopardize all these lives, and the peace of his 
whole kingdom. This multitude of minds fall in, and 
they live, and march, and fight, and perish, to aid in ex- 
alting a poor wonn of the dust. What capacities were 
here assembled ! What minds were here put in motion ! 
What a scene of struggles was here I And who, of 
all tins mulutude, were pursuing the real object of 
life ? From Xerxes, at their head, to the lowest and 
most debased in the rear of the army, was there one, 
who, when weighed in the balances of eternal truth, 
was fulfilling the object for which he was created, and 
for which life b continued? Look again. Ail Eu- 
rope rises up in a phrensy, and pours forth a living 
tide towards the Holy Land. They muster in 
the name of the Lord of Hosts. The cross waves on 
their banners, and the holy sepulchre is the watch- 
word by day and night. They move eastward, and ■ 
whiten the burning sands of the deserts with their 
bleaching bones. But of all these, from the fanatic 
whose voice awoke Europe to arms, down to the 
lowest horse-boy, how few were actuated by any 
spirit which Heaven, or justice, to say nothing about 
love, could sanction ! Suppose the same number of 
men, the millions which composed the continent which 
rose up to exterminate another, and wiio followed tlie 
man who was first a soldier ^6 then a priest and 
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faermtt, and who has left the world in doubt whether he ' 
was a prophet, a madman, a fool, or a demagogue, had 
spent the same treasures of life, and of mooey, m try- 
ing 'o spread the spirit of that Saviour for whose tomb 
they could waste so much ; and suppose this army had 
been enlightened and sanctified men, and had devot- 
ed tbeir poweis to do good to mankind, and to honor 
their God, how difierent would the world have been 
Ibund to-day 1 How many, think you, of all the then 
Christian world, acted under a spirit, and with an ob- 
ject belbre tbem such as the woi^d will approve, and 
especially such as the pure beings above us will 
approve ? 

Look a moment at a few of the efibrts which ava- 
rice has made. For about four centuries, the avarice 
of man, and of Christian men too,' has been preying 
upon the vitals of Africa. It has taken the sons and 
daughters of Ham, and doomed soul and body to de- 
' basement, to ignorance, to slavery. And what .are 
the results ? Twenty-eight millions — more than twice 
tlie population of this country — have been kidnapped 
and carried away from the land of their birth. The 
estimate is, that the increase in the house of bondage 
since those times, is five-fold, or nearly one hundred 
and seventy miUions of human, immortal beings, cut 
off from the rights of man, and, by legislation and 
planning, reduced far towards the scale of the brutes. 
This is only a single ibtm in which ararice has beat 
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exerting its power. Suppose the same time «ad 
m(Hiey, ihe same edbrt, had been spent in spreading 
the arts of civilization, learning, and religion, over the 
continent of Africa, what a. vast amouDt of good wcmld 
have been accomplished ! And at the day when the 
recording angel reads the history of the earth, how 
very different would be the picture, and the eternal 
condition of untold numbers ! If the marks of human- 
ity are not all blotted out irom that race of miserable 
men, it is not because opprsBsion has not been suffi- 
ciently legaliaed, and avarice been allowed to pursue 
its victims, till the grave became a sweet asylum. 

I am trying to lead you to look at the great amount 
of abuse and of perversion of mind, of which mankind 
are constantly guilty. When Christianity began her 
glorious career, the world had exhausted its strength 
in trying to debase itself, and to sink low enough to 
embrace paganism; and yet not so low, as not to try 
to exist in the shape of nations. The experunent had 
been repeated, times we know not how many. Egypt, 
Babylonia, Persia, polished Greece, iron-footed Rome, 
mystical Hindooism, had all tried it. They spent, each, 
mind enough to regenerate a natic»i, in trying to build 
up a system of corrupt paganism ; and when that sys- 
tem was built up— let th& shape and form be what it 
might — the nation had exhausted its energies, and it 
suok and fell under the edects of misapplied and per- 
orated mind. No nation existed on the face of tbfl 
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earth, which vtas not crumblmg under the use of its 
perverted energies, when the gospel reached it. Our 
mncestOTs were crushed uader the weight of a Dmidical 
priesthood, aad the ntea of thst bloody system of re- 
ligi<Hi. 

Another striking uutance of the perversion of amd, 
and the abuse of the humao intellect and heart, is the 
system of the Romish church. No one created nimd, 
apparently, could ever have invented a scheme of de- 
lusion, of jiegradatioQ of the soul, the intellect, the 
whole man, so perfect and complete as is this. What 
minds must have been employed in shutting out the 
light of heaven, and in burying the manna, which fell 
in showers so extended ! What a system ! To gather 
all the books in the world, and put them all within the 
stone walls of the monastery and the cloister, — to crush 
schools, except in these same mouasterie3,in which they 
trained up men to become more and nwre skilful in do- 
ing the work of ruin, — to delude the world with cere- 
monies and fooleries, while the Bible was taken away, 
and Religion muttered her rites in an unknown tongue, 
— ^nd alt this the result of a settled plan to debase the 
intellect and mock poor human nature! And, when 
the ReformatioD held up all these abcHuinations to 
light, what a masterpiece was the last plan laid to stifle 
the reason forever! — the inquisition. It was reared 
through the Christian world : the decree, by a single 
blow, proscribed between sixty and seventy printiDg 
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presses, aad excominunicated all who should ever read 
any thing which they might produce. A philosopher 
who, lilce Galileo, could pour light upon science, and 
astonish the woiid by bis discoveries, must repeatedly 
fall into the cruel merues of the inquisition. The in- 
genuity of hell seemed tasked to invent methods by 
which the human mind might be shut up in Egyptian 
darkness ; and never has a CathiHic community been 
known to be other than degraded, ignorant, super- 
stitious and sunken. I^et light in, and all who re- 
ceive it rush to infidelity. But what a mass of mind 
has been, vod still is, employed in upholding this sys- 
tem ! And what a loss to the world has it produced, 
in quenching, in everiasting darkness, the uncounted 
mi]li<»is of glonous minds which have been destroyed 
by itl If 1 could find it in my heart to anathematize 
any order of men, — and I hope I cannot, — it woul^ 
be those who are thus taking away the key of knowl- 
edge, and preventing all within the compass of their 
influence from fulfilling the great object for which they 
were created. 

Was man created for loarl Did hb Maker create 
the eye, that be might take better aim on tiie 6eld of . 
battle? give him skill, that he might invent methods 
of slaying by thousands? and plant a thirst in the soul, 
diat it might be quenched with the blood of men ! 
What science or art can boast of more precision, of 
tnore to teach it, to hail it with enthusiasm, and tocel- 
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ebrate it ia song? Genius has ever sat at the feet of 
Mars, and exhausted his efforts in preparing exquisite 
o&rings. Human thought has never made such gi- 
ganbc edorls as when employed In scenes of butchery. 
Has Skill ever been more active and successful — ^has 
Poetry ever so kindled, as when the flames of Troy 
lighted her page ? What school-boy is ignorant of 
the battle-ground, and the field of blood, where ancient 
and modern armies met and tried to crush each other ? 
Has Music ever thrilled like that which led men to 
battle, and the phune of the desert-bird ever danced 
so gracefiiUy as when on the head of the warrior? 
Are any honors so freely bestowed,- or cheaply pur- 
chased, as those ^ich are guned by a few hours of 
fighting ? See that man, who, so late, was the wonder 
of the world, calling out, marshalling, employing and 
wasting almost all the treasures of Europe, for twelve 
or Gheen years. What multitudes of minds did he 
call to the murderous woric of war ! — mbds that might 
have blessed the worid with literature, with science, 
with schools, and with the gospel of peace, had they 
not been perverted from the great and best object of 
hving ! Says a philosophical writer, speaking on this 
subject, "I might suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that all the schemes of ambition, and cruelty, and in- 
rigue, were blotted from the page of history, — that, 
against the names of the splendid and guilty actois, 
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whom the world, for agea, has wondered at, then 
were written achieveoaents of Cbiistiu] benevoleDce, 
equally gitnd and cfaanicteristic, — and then ask what 
a'chtage would there be in the scenes which the 
world has beheld transacted, and what a difietence in 
the results ! Alexander should have won victories in 
Per^a more splendid than those of Grenicus and Ar- 
bela ; he should have wandered over India, like Bu- 
chanan, aad wept f« another worid to tning under the 
dominion of the Saviour ; end, returning to Babylon, 
should have died, like Martyn, the victim of Christian 
zeal. Ocesai should have made Gaul and Britda 
obedient to the &ith, and, crossing the Rubicon with 
ois apostolic legions, and making the Romans free- 
men of the Lord, should have been the forerunner of 
Paul, and done half his work. Charlemagne should 
have been a Luther. Charles of Sweden shoijld 
have been a Howard ; and, flying &oni the Baltic to the 
Euzioe, like an angel of meicy, should have fallen, 
when on some errand of love, and, numbering his days 
by the good deed^e had doae, should have died like 
Mills m an old age of charity. Voltaire should have 
written Chrbtian tracts. Rousseau should luve been 
a Fenelon. Hume should have unravelled the intri- 
cacies of theology, and defended, like Edwards, the 
faith once delivered to the saints." 

We call ours the most enlightened nation tm earth 
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iaffliior to none in owning the spirit of Christianity ; 
and we clum tMs as an ^;e behind none ever enjoyed, 
for high moral priix^^de Bod benevdent, disinterested 
action. But what is this pfinciple in the great mass 
of mankind! Wben clouds gather in the political 
borizoD, and war tlu^ealens a nadoa, how are tlie 
omens received? How many are there who turn 
aside wid weep, and deprecate the guilt, the wo, and 
tbe indescribable evils and miseries of war? The 
great majority of the nUJon feel that the path of glory 
is now opening before them, and that the honor which 
tnay possibly be attained by a few bloody batdes, is 
ample compensation for tbe expense, the morals, tbe 
lives, and the happiness, which mutt be sacri6ced for 
the possitnlily. Let that nation rusli to war for some 
supposed point of honor. Watch tbe population as 
they collect, group after group, under the burning sun, 
all anxious, all eager, and all standing as if in deep 
expectation for the signal which was to call them to 
judgment. They are waiting for the first tidings of 
the battle, where the honor of the nation is staked. 
No tidings that ever came from Heaven can send a 
thrill of joy so deep aa the Udings that one ship has 
conquered or sunk another. 

Was it any thbg remarkable, that, in the very 
heart of aChristian nation, a nngle horse-race brought 
over fifty thousand people together ? Were they acW 
16 
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iag so much out of tbe character of the mass of man- 
kind as to cause it to make any deep impressbn upon 
llie mora] sen^biliUes of the aation ? 

Suppose it were koowQ that a mind was now in 
process of training, which might, if its powera were 
properly directed, be equal to Milton or Locke ; but 
that, instead of this, it will waate its powers in creatbg 
such song as Byron wrote, or in weaving such webs as 
tlie schoolmen wove. Would the knowledge of such a 
waste of mind, such perversion of powers, cause a 
deep sensation of regret among men ? or have such 
perversions been so common in the world, that one 
such magnificent mind might be lost to mankind, and 
no one would mourn? The answer is pluo. The 
world has become so accustomed to seeing mind pros- 
tituted to ignoble purposes, and influence which might 
reach round the gjobe like a zone of mercy thrown 
away forever, that we hardly think of it as greatly out 
of the way. 

A generation of men come on the stage of action ; 
tiiey find the world in darkness, in ignorance, and in 
sin. They live, gain the few honors which are easily 
plucked, gather the little wealth vdiich toil and anxie- 
ty will bestow, and then pass away. As a whole, the 
generation do not expect or try to throw an influence 
1 upon the world which shall be redeeming. They do 
not expect to leave the world materially better than 
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(hey found it. Why do we not mourn that such 
mynads of immortal minds are destined to pass away, 
and nevei: to break out in acts of mercy and kindness 
to the world ? Because we have so long been so 
prodigal of mind, that we hardly no^ce its loss. 

For thousands of years the world has slept in igno- 
rance, or groped in utter darkness. Nations have 
come up, and bowed and worshipped the sun, or 
wopd, or brass, stone, or reptile, and then hare passed 
away. The heart of man has been broken by vain 
superstitions, by cruelties, by vileness, under the name 
of religion ; and, aside from the Bible, we see do hope 
that it win be otherwise, for as long a period to come. 
But does this immense waste, this immeasurable loss, 
for time and eternity, trouble mankind ? Is the world 
at work for its redemption, and disenthralment ? By 
no means ! A small portion of the Christian world 
alone have even looked at It with any Interest. This 
small part are making some efibrts. They are taking 
the gospel of God, and with it carrying the ans of 
civilization, the light of schools, the sacredness of tho 
Sabbath, and the influences and hopes of immortality, 
to the ends of the earth. But how are these labors 
esteemed by the mass of society ? Where is the sym- 
pathy for the solitary missionary of the cross, as he 
takes his life in bis hand, and goes to the dark places 
of the earth, full of the habitations of cruelty ? The 
worid laughs at the idea that the earth can be re- 
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covered ; and, thoi^h lions and tigers are conEtantly 
tamed, and the deadly serpent is <;harmed, yet there 
is no faith that the moral character of man U ever to 
be any better. The schemes of the missionary are fa- 
natical, the Bible is powerless as the cold philosophy of 
the world, and preaching has no power but that which 
depends upon the eloquence of the tongue which utters 
it. But the question is, How do you acoount for it, that 
rtie community at large so coolly make up their minds, 
thai the world can never be any better, and each one 
goes about his business, as if it were all of no sort of 
consequence ? I account for it, by saying tlial man- 
kind are supremely selfish ; so much so, that the situa- 
tion of a world lying in wickedness, does not move 
them — that the great majority of men always have, 
and do still, mistake the true object of life.. 

" IVotbing in man is great, but so far as it is con- 
nected with God, The only wise thing recorded of 
Xers.es, is his reflection on the sight of bis army, that 
not one of that imnr'inse multitude would survive a 
hundred years. It seems to have been a momentary 
gleam of true light and feeling. The history of all 
the great characters of the Bible is summed up in this 
one sentence; — they acquainted themselves with God, 
and acquiesced in his will in all things ; " and no other 
characters can be called great, with any propriety. 

Look at individuals. You walk down on the wharf 
of one of our large cities. You notice a man bv 
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himseEf done. He walks with a quick, feverish step, 
backwards and forwards, and, every few moments, 
looks away at that dark speck, far off on the " dark 
blue sea." He is waiting for that ship to loom up, 
that he may see his own Sag at mast-head. For 
nearly three years she haa been gone, and comes 
home now, probably, ricHy freighted. During all 
this time, he has followed her, in his thoughts, day. 
and night : when it was dark — when the storm rush- 
ed — when the winds moaned — he thought of his ship ; 
and not for a single waking hour at a time has that 
ship's image been out of his mind. His whole soul 
went with her ; and yet, all this time, he never lifted 
a prayer to Hira who holds the winds and the waves 
in his hand ; and even now, when his heart is swelling 
with hopes that are realized, still he thinks not of 
raising a breath in thanksgiving to his God ; thinks 
of no acts of mercy which be will .perform ; feels no 
accountability for his property. Is such a man, living 
for property alone, pursuing the real object of life? 

Look at another man. He is walking his closet : 
his brow is contracted ; his countenance faded ; his eye 
sunken, and he is full of troubled anxiety. He looks 
out of his window ibr his messenger, and then sinki 
down in deep thought. It would seem as if nothing 
less than the salvation of his soul could cause such an 
anxiety. He is a cunning statesman, a crafty pollti-f 
dan, and 'a now waiting to learn the result of a new \ 
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scbeme, which he Is now exocut'mg, with the hope 
that it ma; aid him in cUmhlng the ladder of aiabitioo. 
He eyes every movement in the commuoitj, watches 
every change, and carries a solicitude which, at times, 
must be agomzing. There are thousands of such 
minds, trying to make men their tools, regardless of 
means or measures, provided they can fulfil their great 
. desire— exalt themselves. Are such men pursuing 
the real object of life ? 

Look again. — ^There is a man of cultivated taste 
and refined feeling. His soul Is full of poetry, and his 
feelings alive to every charra that is earthly. He ctm 
look out on the face of the evening sky, or watch the 
tints of dawn, and admire such beauties ; but his soul 
□ever looks up " through nature's works to nature's 
God." He can enter into deep communion with what 
is perfect in the natural world, but he holds none 
with the Failier of his spirit. Music, too, is his delight. 
Ht can eagerly give himself away to the melody of 
sweet sounds'; but, with all this, he stands without the 
threshold of the moral temple of God, and has no wish 
to. enter iu and eat the food of angels. The thorns 
which gro^ on Sinai are unpleasant to his soul ; but 
not more so than are the roses which bloom on CaU 
vary. The blending tints of the summer-bow awaken 
a thrill of pleasure ; but the bow of mercy which 
hangs over the cross of Jesus, has in it notbmg thai 
can charm. He lives, plans, and acts, just as he 
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would were there no God above him, before whom 
every thought lies naked. Is this man — this refined, 
cuhivated scholar — pursuing tlie object for which ho 
was created? And if every cultivated man on eartli 
should do precisely as he does, would the world ad- 
vance in knowledge, virtue, or religion ? Man was cre- 
ated for purposes high and nohie — such as angels en- 
gage in, and in comparison with wliich, all other ob- 
iects sink into insigniScance, and all other enjoyments 
are contemptible as ashes. 

The distinguished Pascal has a thought which is 
well worth examination, especially by all those who 
are conscious of living for other aims than those which 
ought to be the real end of life. " All our endeavors 
after greatness proceed from nothing but a desire of 
being surrounded by a multitude of persons and a&irs 
tJiat may hinder us from looking into ourselves ; which 
is a view we cannot bear." Probably few are con- 
scious that this is (he reason why they so busily waste 
their lives in unworthy pursuits, though none can be 
insensible of having the effect produced. 

Every youth who reads these pages expects to be 
active, to be influential, and to have some object of 
pursuit every way worthy of his wms. That object 
will be one of the four following — pleasure, wealth, 
human applause, or genuine benevolence. 

I shall not stop to dwell upon these. No argument 
need be urged to show how uttedy unworthy of his ed- 
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iication, of his friends, and of himself, he acts, who so 
degrades himself as to make the appetites and passions 
of his animal nature the object of life, and who looks 
to them for happiness. Let him know that tliere Is 
not an appetite to be gratiSed, which does not pall 
and turn to be an enemy the moment it has become 
his master. It makes him a slave, with alt his degra- 
dation and sorrows, without any of the slave's freedom 
from thought and anticipation. You cannot give way 
to any appetite, without feeling instant and constant 
degradation ; and he who sinks in such a way that he 
despises himself, will soon be a wretch indeed. Con- 
science can be deadened and murdered in no way 
so readily as by such indulgence : the. mind can be 
weakened, and every intellectual effort forever killed 
in no way so readily as in this. If you would at once 
sea] your degradation, for lime and eternity, and for- 
ever blast every hope of peace, greatness, or useful- 
ness, I can tell you,how to do it all. You have only 
lo cultivate your appetites, and give way to the de- 
mands of your passions, and drink of those stolen waters 
which are sweel, and eat of that bread, in secret, which 
b forbidden, and you may rest assured that you have 
chosen a path which is straight — but it is straight to ruin. 
The pursuiis of wealth are less debasing, more re- 
fined, and every way more honorable. But they are 
not worthy of you. You can pursue wealth and cul- 
tivate selfishness at every step: you may do it with a 
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heart that idolizes what it gains, and, could it know 
that what it gathers to-day wou]d continue in the fam- 
ily for centuries, and be constantly increasing, would 
idolize it still more. But here let me say, that if wealth 
be your object, you haTo mistaken your path. A 
student seeking wealth ! There is no situation in the 
land in which you could not obtain it eaaer and faster, 
than by study. No class of men are in so poor a sit- 
uation to become wealthy as students ; and no class 
of men, in proportion to their time, their labor, and 
then- efforts, are so poorly paid as professional men ; 
and if wealth were my object, I hardly know of any 
business which I would not rather undertake as a 
means by which to obtain it, than either of the profes- 
sions, in this country. A student cannot .become 
wealthy, in ordinary circumstances, without contract- 
ing his soul to a degree which destroys all his claims 
to be a student. 

But the strongest temptation whk:h will beset you, 
is to live and act under the inflifBooe of ambition, and 
to sell your time, and e&rts, and yourself indeed, for 
human applause. There is no stream so sweet as 
that which flows from this fountain. But you little 
know the dangers which wail around the man who 
would drink here — the archers which lie in ambush. 
There are so many things to diminish the gratifications 
which ambition bestows, that, were there no higher, 
no nobler end of eustence, it would seem dangerous 
16* . 
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to pursue this. How many be^ life witb high hopes, 
with expectations almost unbounded, who, in a little 
time, sink down into discouragement and listlessness, 
because they find the tree hi^er up the mountain 
than they expected, and its Ihiit more dificult to be 
obtained ! But suppose a man be successfiil, and the 
measure of his desires begins to be filled. As you 
come close to him, you discover spots which were not 
seen at a distance, and, blemishes which the Grst 
glare of brightne^ss concealed. These weaknesses are 
noted, trumpeted, magnified, and multiplied, till it 
seems astonishing how a character can be great under 
such a load of infirmities. These are vexations; they 
are like little dogs which bang upon your heels all the 
day, and which give you no peace at night. But 
these you can endure. You may live in spite of hav- 
ing every blemish, which your public character ex- 
poses, published abroad. But suppose you make a 
single false step, as y<»i mount the hill — where then 
are you ? How many, who have made the applause 
of men the breath of their nostrib, have seen all their 
hopes dashed, in the very morning of their lives, by 
some step which they took in furtherance of theii ob- 
ject, but which, in fact, was a mistaken step ! The 
wheel was broken at once, and with it, their schemes, 
and perhaps their hearts, Bui this is not the worst of 
what is before you, if you live for applause. Admini-\ 
tion for any thing on earth cannot endure long. It } 
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wilt always be short-lived ; and there is quite as much 
difficulty in keeping up a reputati(»i, as in gmning it ' 
at the first. It tidies us but a short time to say all our -i 
pretty sayings, and all our smart things. A reputa- ) 
ticHi which has coat ysu years of toil to obtain, is no 
less difficult to keep than to acquire. If that reputa- 
tion be not still rising and increasing in splendor, it 
will soon begin to droop and decay. Your best ac- 
tions must become better .still — your highest efibrts 
must become higher still — or you sink ; and, after all, 
do what you will, and as well as you will, still you do 
not more than barely meet expectation. You exert 
yourself, and you make a fine speech ; or you produce 
a masterly dissertation ; or you write an interesting and 
a valuable book ; and the question is, not whether you 
have fallen below the subject, or below yourself, but 
have you not fallen below the standard which others 
have capriciously set for you ? If you have, you are 
going down the hill^ in fame. A man writes a book :— 
it is bis first efibrt. There was no expectation about 
it. It is received well, even with applause. He 
writes another ; and now he is not to be measured by 
what be did before. He must be measured by the 
standard of public opinion; and a reception which 
would r^e a new author, is ruin to hhn. All this 
price you must certainly pay, if you live for the ap- 
plause of your fellow-men. They will bestow no 
more of it than they can avoid ; they will recall it as 
■oon as an opportunity allows ; and they will feel that 
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neglect is your due, in future, as a counterweight to 
what has been so liberally thrown into the other 
scale. The pursuits of amUdon are succesHons of 
jealoos disquietudes, of caroding fears, of high hopes, 
of restiess desires, and of bitter disappoiatment. There 
IS ever a void in the soul — a reaching forth towards 
the empty air, and a lightmg up of new desires in the 
heart. It seems to me to have been mere a^c- 
tation in Cxsar, who sud — and his relating it so 
often strengthens the suppo^tion of afiectation — that 
he " had enough of fame " — te »atis vel ad naluram, 
vel ad gloriam mxitie. Few can believe that the 
emperor could hare been sincere in this dec1arati(»i. 

There are other vexations, and certain disappoint- 
ments, attending him who lives for the good opinion 
of men, which are unknonm till they come uptm you, 
but which are distressing in the extreme, when they 
do come. TTiat desire after fame which moves you, 
soon becomes feverish, and is constantly growing 
stronger and stronger. And in proportion to your 
desire for applause, gnd the good opinion of men, is 
your morti6cation deep and distressing, when E^plause 
is withheld. If praise elates and excites you, the with- 
holding that praise will proportionably sink your spir- 
its and destroy your comfort. You are thus a mere 
foot-ball among men, thrown wherever they please, 
and in the power of every man ; for every man can 
take away your peace, if be pleases, and every man 
b more tempted to bestow censures than apfdsuse. 
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One thing more. If you set your heart on the ap-, 
plauses of men, you will find that, if you receive them, 
the gift mil not, and cannot, bestow positire happi- 
ness upcm you, while the withholding of them will 
clothe you with certain and positive misery. A disap- 
pointed man of ambition is miserable, not because his 
loss is reaBy so great, but because bis imagina^n has, 
for years, been making it appear great to him. I 
could point you to the grave of 9 most promising man, 
who lived for honors solely. The first distinct object 
on which be fixed bis eye, was to be a representative 
in congress. For this he toiled day and night. He 
was every way worthy ; but just as he was on the 
point of succeeding, when the convention had met to 
nominate biin, one of bis best Jriends felt that such an 
appointmoit would interfere with his own schemes of 
petty ambition, and, therefore, he stepped in and pre- 
vented the nomination. The poor man returned home 
sick, cast down, and hrok en-hearted. The loss of that 
election certainly was not of any great consequence, 
but he had brooded over it till it was of immense con- 
sequence, in his view. The blow withered him, and 
in a few months be went down to his grave, the prey 
of disappointment. Is such a pursuit worthy of man? 
Is this the high end of life on earth ? A distinguished 
writer, who thus lived fur fame, not only outlived his 
fame, but the powers of bis own mind; and many 
were the hours, m broken old age, which he spent ui 
weeping, because he could not understand the hooka 
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which he wrote when young. What a pictuie could 
the painter produce, with such a subject beibre him [ 

" We blnsh, detected in defligiiH on praiae, 
Though for best deeds, and from tha beet of men ■ 
And whj? — because ura&oitaL Art divine 
Hu made the bodf tutor to the sool : 
HeKven Madlj gives our blood a monl flow ; 
Bids it ascend the glowing clieek, and there 
Upbritid that little heart's inglorious aim, 
Which etoopa to court a character from miui : 
Ambition's boundless appetite outspeaks 
Theverdict of its shame. When souls take fire 
At high presumptions of their own desert, 
One age is poor applause : the mighty shout, 
The thunder by the liriog few begun, 
Late time must echo, worlds unborn resound. 
We wish our names etemall; to live. 
Wild dream ! which ne'er had haunted human though^ 
Had not our natures been eternal too. 
Fame is the shade of inunortality , 
And in itself a shadow ; — soon as caught, 
Contemned, it shrinks to nothing in the grasp. 

Man most soar. 
An obstinate actJTity within, 
An insuppiessive spring, will toes him up 
In spite of fortune's loads. 
And why ? — because immortal as his Lord. 
And souls immortal must forever heave 
At something great— the glitter or the gold — 
The praise of mortals, or the praise of Heaven." 

This brings me to the point at which I am wisb- 
mg to come. This " something great," at which we 
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" heave," raaj be great in realilj', or only great because 
we make it so. But while 1 have thus briefly tried to 
show you that in neither of the ways described will 
you find what ought to be tbe object of living, you 
will understand that there is nothing in tbe spirit tx 
philosophy of the gospel, which throws the soul back 
upon herself without giving her any object upon which 
her powers may be exerted. If we would drive the 
love of pleasure, the love of wealth, and the love of 
human applause, from the heart, we do not propose to 
leave that heart cold and desolate, with nothing to 
cheer or warm it, or to call forth its wannest, holiest, 
noblest sympathies. Far from it. But what I wish 
is, that you may so lay your plans, and so pursue the 
object which you place befive the mind, that you 
may have continued contentment and peace while pur- 
suing it, tbe consciousness of not living in vtiin, while 
your soul is expanding in all noble, heavenly qualities, 
and preparing for a destiny which is blessed with the 
pure light of immortality. 

" At tibi jurentuB, at tibi immortiilitaa : 
Tibi puta dwinm est vita. Periment mntnia 
Elemeata sese et interibimt ktjbna. 
Tu perm&nebia sola semper Integra, 
Ta cuncta lenim qaassa, cuncta nui&aga, 
Jam jK>Ttu in ipso tata, CDntemplabere," 

He who has the advantages and tbe responsibilities 
of the student, needs to act und^ a motive which is 
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all-pervading, which guides at all tiroes, in all cir- 
cumstances, and wbicb absorbs the whole soul. It 
should be such as will lead to a high, noble standard 
of action and feeling, and as will call fbitb the highest 
edbits of the whole man, body and soul, in enterprise 
which will do good to men. There is but one motiye 
which has these qualities ; and that is, to secure the 
approbation of God, and act on a scale which meas- 
ures eternity, as well as time. Under the light of the 
Bible, with the wish to do what God would have you 
do, you will not fail of meeting and fulfilling the great 
object of life. 

You will naturally ask here, is it practicable to 
have the high standard of actbg for the glory <^ God 
constantly before you ? I reply, unquestionably yes. 

You know that we have the pow^ of choosing any 
object on which to fix the heart, to look at the motives 
which should gather the afiections around' that olgect, 
and then we have tlie power of bending the whole en- 
ergy of the soul to the attainment of that object. De- 
mosthenes was an ambitious young man. He is 
thought to have bad very little principle ; but he fixed 
his eye on fame — on that species of popular applause 
which eloquence alone can command. The mark at 
which he gazed was high. From it he never turned 
his eye a single moment. Difficulties, which nature 
threw in his way, were overcome. He gave his heart, 
his soul, to seeking renown j be climbed up s hill 
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tvhere most would have slid down, and, wilh liis own 
hand, he wrote in the book (rf immortaJity, at the top 
of the hill, his own deathless fame. His adrairei, 
CicerOjteila us, that he always had a standard of great- 
ness before him which was unmeasured — infinite. 
He determined to stand by the side of Demosthenes. 
He labored ; he toiled ; he achieved the victory, and 
stands, perhaps, as high up (he hilt of ferae as his 
master. He made himself. We often speak of self- 
made men, of high renown and wonderful deeds. 
What made them great ? What made Buonaparte the 
terror of the earth ? He fixed his eye on the domin- 
ion of Europe at least, and cowards that goal he ran 
like a strong man ; and to it he would have attained, 
had there not been an Omnipotence in heaven which 
can make the strong man as tow. He made himself 
his own idol, and determined that the whole world 
should bow to it. 

What made Paul the man that he was ? It was his 
fixing his eye on one vast object, and never looking 
away. Tliat object was, to bring the whole world to 
a knowledge of the gospel, to the obedience of the 
faith, ai^d to lead them up the paths of life. No 
smaller object filled his vision ; and with such a pur- 
pose filling his soul, he could trample on earth, and 
walk upon the thorns which persecution threw in his 
path, as if they were roses. What made David 
Brainerd? He forgot himself ; he threw himself away; 
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he fixed his heart on bringing the wanderers of the 
desert to sing of redeeming mercy. For this he lived, 
toiled, wore out, and came to his rest in the grave, till 
the moming of the resurrection. 

You koow that this man has the power of fixing his 
heart on ambition, and dreaming over his schemes, till 
they swallow up every thing else ; — that another can 
fix his heart on wealth ; and another on the pleasures 
of sensual indulgences ; and every man on the object 
which is most congenial to himself. Can you douht 
that you have the power of making the glory of God 
the polar star of life ?— of living for it and to it ? — of 
rising high and strong in action? — high and bright 
in personal holiness, and having the image and super- 
scription of God engraven on your heart J 

Is it your duty to make the will of God your only 
standard of life ? 

Ask your reason. What says she? "Shall I give 
my heart to seeking wealth, and the treasures of 
earth ? " No : it will take to itself wings and fly 
away. Death will shortly be here, and seize you 
with a grasp so firm, that you must let go of wealth. 
You sigh after gold deeply : you must shut your eyes, 
shortly, upon all thai is called wealth. Remember 
that he who " maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent." Kut your soul spreads in her desires ; she 
thirsts ; she rises: and do you suppose that any amount 
of wealth which you can obtain will satisfy her? Will 
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the little time which it Is jours, cheer the soul id her 
everlasting progress ? No; the bag in which you drop 
your gains will have holes in it. Every river which 
flows over golden sands, like the river of Egypt, will 
turn to blood. 

A^k reason, "Shall I give my heart to honots?— 
to seeking the notice of men ? — to draw their atten- 
tion by this or that efibrt? " How poor will be your 
reward for your pains ! If you draw the eyes of man 
towards you, he will envy you. If you do not, you 
will be bitteily disappointed. There is no house on 
the shores of time, which the waves will not wash 
away ; there is no path here which the loot of disap- 
pointment will not tread ; there is no sanctuary here 
which sorrow will not invade. There Is a home pro- 
rided for the soul, but you can reach it only by living 
for God : to none others than those who thus lire 
will its doors be opened. 

Consult your conscience a^so. What does she say 
is the great end of life ? Listen to her voice in the { 
chambers of your own heart. She tells you that I 
there is only one stream that is pure, and that stream | 
Sows from the throne of God ; hut one aim is noble .' 
and worthy of an imihortal spirit, and that is to be- ' 
come the fiiend of God, so that the soul may wing 
her way over the grave without fear, without dismay, 
without condemnation, l^ere is only <Hie path pass- 
ing over the earth which is safe, which is light, and 
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which is honorable. It is that which Jesus Christ has 
marked out in his word, and which leads to glory. 
Let conscience speak, when you are tempted to waste 
a day, or an hour, or to commit any known sin, to 
neglect any known duty, and she will urge you, by 
all the high and holy motives of eternity, to live for 
God, to give your powers to him, to seek his honor in 
all that you do. 

My young reader will now permit me to present 
what appear to me the motives which ought to bear 
upon the mind, to lead it thus to act — making the 
honor of God the great end of life. 
y/ We naturally love to have the soul filled. We 
gaze upon the everlasting brow of the mountain 
which rises beetling and threatening over our heads, 
and the feeling of admiration which fills the soul is de- 
lightful.- We gaze upon the ocean rolling in its mighty 
waves, and listen to its hoarse voice responding to the 
spirit of the storm which hangs over it, and we feel an 
awe, and the emotion of sublimity rises b the soul. 
So it is with the desires. There is something inex- 
pressibly delightful in having the mind filled with a 
great and a noble purpose — such a purpose as may 
lawfully absorb all the feelings of the heart, and kindle 
every desire of the soul. Who ever reared a dwelling 
perfect enough to meet the desires of the soul ? . Who 
ever had a sufficiency of wealth, or of honors, when 
these were the grand objects of pursuit ? Who ever 
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had the thirst quenched hy driakiDg hen} Aod who 
erer had ao earthlf object eogrosang the heart, whkdi 
did not leave room lor lestlessaess, a denre of change, 
anda fretting and chftfingiaits pursuit? Not so viboo 
the gloiy of God filb the soul, and the eje is fixed on 
that as the great end of life. You may lire near him, 
and dntwcontinual]j'neai«r;juid the louldooE not Jed 
the passion of envy, or jealousy, or disappoinimentt as 
she comes near the ohject of her deaites. Haring, in- 
creases the desire tor more, and jnore is added ; for 
sin has no connection witn the gift. They who an 
near the throne are flill of this one thought,~4iow can 
we do most to promote the glory of Him wba is ora 
all, God blessed forerer? No ctmtracted plana, do 
trifling thoughts, do low carw QBter their bostHns ; for 
they are already filled. 

Who does not, more or less, feel the burden of nnl 
Make God the object of lile, and you will not sin as 
you now do. The word of life is choked by cares ; it 
is shut out by ambition ; it ts treated with bcoid, when 
the soul presses on for present gratiScations. The 
tempter never has so complete mastery over you, as 
when you fill the heart with this, world, and live lor ita 
rewards. Not so when you live for your Maker. la 
vam he walked around the Redeemer, and heaped up 
bis temptations ; he found no place in him— 4iot a spot 
where he could lodge a temptatioo. Do you never 
lament, at the close of the day, that you have ftlOpn, 
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bete and there, duriDg the day? — that your heart is 
froxen and fearful, when you attempt to pray? — that 
adariE cloud rolls in between you and thft Sun of life? 
Tm the heart with good, and evil is shut out. 

Tou need a principle which will lead you to be ac- 
tive 6jt the welfare of men. Tour reason and con- 
science may decide, that you ought to live for the 
good of your species ; and, at times, you may rouse 
up ; but the moving power is not uniform and steady 
You need a principle whiclj will ever keep you alive 
to duty. You can act but a few days on earth. Be- 
tween every rinng and setting sun, multitudes drop 
into eternity. Your turn will come shortly. You 
will soon know whether you are forever to wear a 
crown, or be clothed with shame and everlasting con- 
temptj — soon know how bright that crown is, or how 
deep that despair is. AH the retributions of the 
eternal world will soon be rolled upon you, and yon 
want a principle abiding within you,' which vrill bear 
you on in duty, active, laborious, self-denying, widen- 
ing your influence, and adding strength to your char- 
acter and hopes through life ; but this principle is to 
be obtained cmly by seeking His approbation from 
whom you receive every mercy that has ever visited 
your heart, every joy that has cheered you, and 
every hope for which the heart longs. 

You tove to see the results of your exertions in any 
cause; but you cannot, in all cases in which you 
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plan, and fill up your plans. You may detennine to 
be rich, and yet die a poor man. .You may4(Hig for 
distinction, and yet never have it. You may sigh for 
pleasure, and yet every cup may be dashed, and every 
hope flee from you. All things around you may for- 
sake you and elude your grasp. Not so if you live 
for God. Lay up wealth in heaven, — and you may 
increase it daily, — and it cannot Ikil you. Try to 
subdue that temper, so irritable, so unholy, and you 
will find that, if you do it for the purpose of hon- 
oring God, he will give you strraigth. Try to con- 
quer that covetousness which is idolatry, and you can 
do it effectually and thoroughly by subduing the heart 
for the sake of living entirely to God. You ofler n 
prayer for men ; — it shall not be lost upon the wind. 
You send a copy of the Scriptures to the destitute ; — 
it shall not be lost by the way-side. The messenger 
of mercy, whom you aid in sending abroad, will find 
the hungry, who will receive the bread of life. And 
when, at last, you ccmie to be ^thered to the home 
of prophets and apostles, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect, then wiD you still more clearly see the 
results of a life whose turn , was to honor God. Then 
will the poor whom you fed, the sick whom you visit- 
ed, the stranger whom you sheltered, the dfstressed 
whom you relieved, gather around you, and hail you 
I benefactor. 
You ought to act upon principles which consciencs 
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wili, at all times and in all cases, approve. Do you 
know w^at it b to sit down to meditate, at the dose 
of ihe day, and have something hang upon the soul 
like lead,-— to have a cloud between you and the 
throne of prayer ? Do you know what it is to lie 
down at night, and look back upon the day, and the . 
days that are passing, and find no bright spot upon 
which the memory lingers with pleasure? Do you 
know what it is to lie on your pillow and feel the 
smitings of conscience, and have the heart ache, while 
the clock slowly measures off the hours of night? 
This b because conscience is at her post, calling the 
soul to account. She lashes, she heaves up the 
waves of guilt, till the soul feels like being buned 
under them. Do you not thus commune with your 
heart,attitnes? But if you will live forGod — wholly 
for God — conscience will soothe you, comfort you, and 
bring hope to your soul, even in .your darkest hour. 
No friend can be Ibund to supply the place of a peace- 
ful conscience. Men will give their property, their 
time, do penance, give their lives — any thing to ap- 
- pease conscience. Let them live for God and his ser- 
vice, and she will not chide ; she will guide to the 
paths of peace and blessednessi 'Die world will hon- 
or tlie man who lives for God. At times, men will 
shun the face of the pious, and profess to be disgusted 
with piety ; but they will garnish the sepulchres of 
ptopbets, while the bones of the wicked lie forgotten. 
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The name of Howard will cerer perish ; nor will 
the Dcune of Martyn, or Mills, Brainerd, or {laDnth 
More ; while thousaoda of wicked men, wilh equal or 
more influence while liviog, die, and are forever gone 
from remembrance. But the approbati(Hi of men is 
of no consequence. You wish the approbation of 
Heaven. Though they are ten thousand tiroes ten 
thousand, and their voices are without number, and 
though they enjoy the perfection of knowledge, the 
perfection of holiness, and the perfection of bliss, yet 
they are all witnesses — a great cloud — of your race. 
They bend over your pathway, as you run towards the 
New Jerusalem. Who would not be cheered, could ■ 
he have the entire approbation of all his friends and 
acqu^tances ? But, though you cannot expect this, 
you can have what b far better. You can have the 
approbation of all the redeemed, of all the angels in 
heaven, and of the eternal God himself; and this, not 
for an hour, a day, or a week, for a fleeting year, but 
forever ! The heavens shall depart as a scroll, and 
ill things shall pass away, except the approbation of 
lod. That shall never pass away. It would be 
forth your life to have his approbation a single hour 
A'hen you come to die j but yoi* will have him your 
-. ; Father, Friend, and Glory forever. Have you any 
doubt in your mind where wisdom would now lead 
you 1 " My first convictions on the subject of relig^ 
were ctrnGmied from observing that really religious 
17 
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persons had some solid happiness among them, which 
' [ had felt that- the vanities of the worid could not give. 
I shall never forget standing by the bed of my sick 
mother. 

" ' Are you not afraid to dioi? ' 

'"No.' 

" ' No ! Why does the uncertainty of aoother state 
give you no concern ? ' 

"'Because God has said to me, Fear not; when 
thoupassest through the waters, IwiU be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shaltnot overfiow thee '. ' 

"The remembrance of this scene ha- oftentimes 
■ since drawn an ardent prayer from me, that 1 might 
die the death of the righteous." 

It is a solemn season with a man Vho acts from 
conscience, when he comes to close his book, and bid 
his reader adieu. His motives may he good, yet it is 
human to err. He knows that he may have made 
impressions which may give a wrong bias to some, from 
which they will never recover. He may have wasted 
his strength, and his reader's time, upon some pomt 
of comparatively no importance, while that which was 
really of great importance may have been omitted. 
He may have disgusif d where he hoped to instruct ; 
he may have ofiended where he intended to impress. 
At any rate, he is about to send a book out into the 
world, which, whatever may be its fate, has given him 
the opportunity of doing good ; and under that re- 
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sponsibility the wnter must continue. If I mistake 
not, a sense of this responsibility is now felt by the . 
author of these pages. I have addressed a class of my 
fellow-men who will yield to none in point of respect- 
dbility, prospective influence, and importance. I have 
tried to throw before them such hints as my own wants 
and limited experience have suggested ; and I am 
now about to take my leave of them till I meet them, 
face to face, at the last great day of assembling, vWiere 
we shall all meet. I am speaking to you, reader, in 
your own behalf, and in behalf of a world which needs 
your kifluence, and your highest, holiest efforts. Oth- 
ers may talk of philanthropy and benevolence ; but who 
give their hearts and their energies for the salvation 
of the world, except tliose whose minds have been en- 
lightened, and whose hearts have been impressed by 
the truths of Christianity ? Who built the first hos- 
pital known on earth ? A Christian. Who conceiv- 
ed the idea of free schools for the whole community ? 
A Christian. Who are the men who have pushed 
.civiliza^on among the barbarous, who have broken the 
fetters both from body and mind, and created civil lib- 
erty foK man ? Who ever made effiirts, vigorous, sys- 
tematic, untiring, to spread free inquiry, to instruct the 
ignorant, to invigorate the mind, and raise the intel- 
lectual and moral character of mankind ? They are 
the enlightened men who act under the influence of 
ibe Bible. The only eSbrt which is now making, on 
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the face of the whole earth, for the good of mankind, 
is making by the church of the living God. Upon 
this, and upon this alone, all our hopes for the salva- 
tion of the world from darkness, ignoraoce and sin, 
rest. To the youth of our tiation — to those wliose 
minds are now in a process of cultiv^ation and discipline, 
we now look for the spirits who are soon to go abroad 
over the face of the earth, scattered; like the Levites, 
amfing all the tribes, for the good of all. Upon these 
young soldiers of the cross do we look, as God's ap- 
pointed instruments for doing a great and a glorious 
work. If the mind of man shall ever be raised from 
its brutishness and debasement — if knowledge, human 
and divine, are to go abroad — if liberty is to wave her 
banner where tyranny now sits — if the female is ever 
to occupy the station for which she was created — if 
domestic happiness is to be known and enjoyed through 
liie world, — the youth in our schools, who have been 
baptized by the Holy Ghost, have a great work to do. 
Never did young men approach the stage of action 
under circumstances more intensely interesting — cir- 
cumstances which demand a regenerated, purified 
heart, a balanced, disciplined mind, a burning-zeal and 
eloquence, and a love for doing good which many wa- 
ters cannot quench, nor floods drown. You tread up- 
on ground bought with hardships, tears and prayers ; 
enfranchised by toil and blood ; amid institutions found- 
ed by the most devoted piety and anxious solicitude 
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of our Others. It is the land ^ the Pilgrims, — ^wbere 
tiieboDesofnioFe worthies deep than were ever before 
buried in the same length t^tHne. You enter anuMg 
men in b country in its io&ncy. The naticn a young 
— has all the jt^ous elasticity of the y<Hing giant — AiU 
of enterjNnse, growing in wealth, in popuIftti<»i — increas- 
ing in daring experin>«its and hoKardous enterprise. 
An experiment in regud to civil freedom, and the des- 
tiny of a nation let loose, with nothing to check or hold 
it but the intelligence and the religion which are difUs- 
edy — a nation let loose, and many centuries in advance 
of all other nations in the science of government, at 
least, and yet having die offids of all other Christian 
nations consttmtly floating to it, — is now making. 
You are to live and act among those who will give per- 
manency to our institutions, or who will begin the work 
of undamimng. You are coming forward at a time 
when mind seems to be exhausting itself, and Genius to 
be leaving poetry, that he may aid in subduing matter, 
so that a score of miles may be reduced to nothing, 
and time and space so anoilulated, that a journey 
■through the length and breadth of a continent is only' 
a deltghtfiil excursion. Nature seems to bend to the 
tcHturing ; and winds and tides, mountains and valleys, 
make no pretensions to bwig considered obstacles' in 
the way of men. You are to act in a day when pub- 
Be opinitMt is omnipotrat. A standing umy retires 
before it, and manhals only in the shade <i tbe 
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throaes of tyrants. Every thing is controlled by it ; 
and yet every one may do bis part to mould that pub- 
lic opinion according to bis pleasure. Every roan has 
the best possible opportunity to do good or hurt. You 
may pen a sentence or a paragtapb, and it will travel 
through the nation, into tens of thousands of families, 
and, in a few neeks, pass through Europe, and influ 
ence millions of immortal beings. You are coming 
forward at a time, and in a nation, where a good edu- 
cation is a sure passport to respectability, to influence, 
to office. No difficulties stand in your way. Tbe 
teeming, busy raillicms of this land invite you to min- 
gle your destiny with theirs, and aid them to lise in 
virtue, in knowledge, and in religion, as they roll on 
towards the judgment-day. You have friends to cheer 
you on in every worthy enterprise, who will uphold 
your hands when they fall, encourage you when the 
spirits fail, share your burdens, and rejoice in your 
success. You come forward with tbe history, the ex- 
perience of all other nations before you ; and at your 
feet lie pictures of men whose example it will he hon- 
or, and glory, and immortality to follow, as well ag 
of men whose example is death. You have the Bi- 
ble, too, — tliat migbtjest of all weapons, — under whose 
broad and powerful aid, individual and national char- 
acter soon ripens into greatness, and one which is, of 
ull others, the grand instrument of blessing tbe world. 
Tens of thousands, breathing the spirit of that book, 
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ue already in the field at voA, trying to bless and 
Eave the earth. Some ftU — strong ones, too — "too 
much for piety to spare ; " but the plan is the plan of 
God, and the removal of this or that agen^ does not a 
moment retard his great plans. Under the fiill, the 
pure, the purifying light of the gospel, you aie called 
to live and act. If you live for God, fulfil the high 
destiny which is before you, you have thousands all 
around you to cheer you onward, to stride hands with 
you, and go forward as agents of a benevolence whose 
aim is, to bring many sous and daughters to glory. 
Above you are the pious dead, watching around your 
steps, and ready to minister to your wants. And there, 
high above all principalities and powers, uts the ever- 
. lasting Redeemer, holding a ciown.which shall shortly 
be yours, if you are £uthful to biro. He will be near 
you. You shall never faint. Every sin you conquer 
shall give you new strength ; every temptation you 
resist will make you more and mora fi^e in the Xjsrd ; 
every tear you shed will be noticed by your great 
High Priest ; every sigh you raise will reach bis ear. 

'Up, then, my dear young fiiends! up, and gird on 
the armor of God. Enlist under the banner of Jesus 
Christ, and let your powers, your feculties, your en- 

' ergies, your heart, all, all be his. Bright and glori- 
ous is the day before you ; white and fiill are the 
fields that wait lor you ; girded and strong are the 
companions who will go with you ; beauti&l upon the 
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atountains shall be your feet, wbererer the^ cany ti- 
ding of taetej. The state. of tbe world ia sucli, and j 
BO much dependf on «^on, that avetf thmg seems | 
to Bay loudly, to every BUui, <** Do BomethiDg " — -"do 
ttl"— "do it!'' Keep your heart whh all diligence 
break airay from emy rin ; repent of eveiy nn ; live 
unto God ; and your ^reward shall .be what " ear bath 
not heard, eye hath not seen, odther hath it entoed 
mto tbe beait of man to concave." 
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Jamb Fbbodmn, one of the most rem&rkable of self-edneaMd 
men, WM born in tha year 1716, in the village of Keith, in Soot- 
laod. It was the practice of his bther, who was a daj-laborer, U 
teach his children himself to read aud writ«, as the^ succeaaively 
reached nhat he deemed the proper age ; bat James was too impa- 
tient to vait till his turn oame. While his &ther was teaohiog 
one of his elder brotiiers, James was seoretl; occupied in listening 
to what was going on ; and as soon as he was left uone used to get 
hold of the book and work hard in endeavoring to master the lesson 
which he had just heard. In this way, with the assistance of an 
old woman, he actoally learned to read tolerably well before his 
&ther had any Euspicion that he knew hia letters. Being feeble 
in health, he spent some of hia early yeats as a keeper of ^eep in 
the service of a tanner in hia native place, and while hia flook 
were feeding t^pnind him he used to busy himself in making 
models of mills, spinning-wheels, &C., and in studying the stars 
at night. After the labors of the day he uaed to go at night into 
the fields with a blanket and a lighted candle. " I used," says 
he, " a thread with small beads upon it, at arms' length t>etweea 
my eye and the stars, sliding the beads upon it till it hid such and 
soch stars tnm mj eye, in order to take their apparent distances 
from one imother, and then, laying down the thread on a paper, 
I marked the stars thereon by the beads." Being compelled to 
work for his daily snbeistence, he was BDmetAaes reduced almost 
to deetitntion. Atone time he relat«8 that a little oatmeal and 
water was all that was allowed him. At another, being out of 
service, and in a weak state t^m an injury received in his arm, 
he could not be idle, bnt, as he says, " In order to amuse myself 
. in this low Mst«, I mode a wooden clock, and it kept time pretty 
well." The bell on which the hammer struck the honrs was tha 
neck of a broken bottle. He had aooidenlally seen a watch and a 
chMk, and immediately made one of each in wood. In 1744 he 
came to London, and, in consequence of hia aatronoroioal rotnla to 
show the new moon and eclipses, he was introduced to the learned 
and ingenious, and made fallow of the Royal Bcciety. He was a 
raan of inoffenaiTe manners, mild and benevolent in his aharMter. 
17* 
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QrargeHL.MbiaaoeeBaion, granted him ft pendon of fill; ponndB 
> year, imd occuianall; took great delight in his coaTereadon. 
He died in ITTG. He wrote Seleot Mech&uiol Eiercisea, 1773; 
Introduction to Beotricity, 1770 — to Astronomy, 1772 ; Treatise 
on Perapeetire, 1776, and ABtroaoiay Explained on Newton's 
principles, edited for tlie (bnrtli time, 1770 ; Lectoree on Mechan- 
ics, UydroetatioB, Hydraulics, Pneomadca, edited the fifth time, 
■ 1776,40. 

KomB. 
ChriBtopher Clavint, a Jesuit and matliematiciaD, born at 
Bamberg, Qermany, 15S7. He was considered the Euclid of his 
age, and was employed by OregoT? Xm. in the reformation of the 
calendar, which he ab^ defended against Joseph Scallger. Hia 
works were piinled in 5 lols. folia He died at Rome, 1612. 

Note C. 
Edmnnd Waller,, an English poet, bom Match 8d, 1625, at 
Coleshill, in Herts, near Amersham. He was educated at Eton and 
King's College, Cambridge, and was chosen, when scarce *seTen- 
leen, member fur Amersham in the last Parliament of James L 
In his parliamentary canduct he warmly opposed the vnettsures of 
the court, and in the impeachment of Judge Crawley he spoke 
with sach eloquenoe that twenty thousand copies of his speech 
were sold in one day. He was, in 1&42, one of the oommissioners 
who proposed conditions of peace from the Parliament to the Icing 
at Oifbrd ; bnt, in the fbllowing year, he, with seyeral other mem- 
bers of Parliament, was ooudenined Co death on an accusation of a 
conspiracy to reduce the city of London and, the Tower to the 
Beryioo of the monarch. He purchased hia liberty, afier a year's 
confinement, by a fine of ten .thonsand pounds. He retired for a 
while to France ; bat such was his address that he was the &Torito 
of Cromwell, Charles 11., and James II. He died at Beaconafield, 
Oct. 1, 1687, and was buried there. Ashe was the fimt poet who 
showed osthatoor language had beau^anduombers, he U called 
the parent of English Terse. 

NOTK D. 

Patrick Henry, GoYemor of Virpnia, was bom May 29tb, 1 786, 
in HanoTer county of that State. His education was obtained at 
a common school. After spending some time as a, &rmer and 
merchant, he studied law and soon rose to eminence, rather by hia 
resistless eloquence tlian the extent of hia legal knowledge. In 
17fi5 he was elected a member of the House of Bargesaea, and, by 
some resolutions he introduced in reference to the Stamp Act, 
obtained the honor of being the lirst in comaiencmg the oppo^tiim 
to tbe measures of the British government which terminated in 
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tiie TOTolution. In 1774 he iros elected a member of the Conti- 
ueatal Congress, and here difltingnislieii hiniBelf by his eloquence 
Mid iBsJin tiiBoanse of liberty. On the retreat of Lord Dunmore, 
in 1770, he was ohosen the first republicBn OoTemor of Virginia, 
and was afterwarda repeatedly reelected to the office. In 1788 be 
■was chosen a member of the Contention of Virginia, appointed to 
oonuderthe CDOBtitntion of the United States, and exerted himself 
(rtrenuonBly to prevent ila being accented. In 1795 he was nomi- 
nated, by Washington, Secretary of -Btato, and by Adams," in 1799, 
Snioy te France ; bnt be declined the appointments. He died 
June 6, ITOT, at the age of 68, highly respected by hie felbw- 
Oountryincn. The Virginians boast of him ss an orator of nature. 
Hia appearance and manners were those of a plain &rmflr. In 
tliis character he always entered on the eiordiom of an oration. 
His Qnassiuning loo^ and expresdong of bnmility induced his 
hearers te listen to him u they woold to an honeet neighbor. 
After he had thug disarmed prejudice, the inspiration of his elo- 
quence, -when litUe eipeoted, wonld poor on his aadience with (he 
authority of a prophet. 

In private lile be was as ami^le and Tirtaomi as he WW oon- 
Bpicuoua in his public career. He was temperate and nerer 
uown to atter a profane eipnsraon. There is, howerer, some 
donbt as to the purity of his religions principles. He appeared 
too tbnd of hie money, and remarked to a friend, just before bis 
death, who tbund bim reading the Bible, " Hereis a book worth 
more than all the other boo^ which ever were printed, yet it is 
my misfortune never to have, till lately, fbnnd time to read it 
mtb proper attention and feeling." 

Non E. 
Alexander Hamilt^m, first SeoreUry of the TreAsnry of the IlDit«d 
States, was bom in the island of St. Croii, in 1767. At the age 
of sixteen he accompanied his mother, who was an American, to 
New York, and entered King's Collie. While a student be gaia 
prooft of his extraordinary talents, t^ the publication of several 
papers, vindicating the rights of the colonies, which exhibited aueh 
atrength and sagacity that (bey were ascribed te the pen of Mr. 
J^. He entered the American army, at the age of eighteen, aa ao 
officer of artillery, and soon attract^ the notice of Washingten, 
who, in 1777, selected him as an aid, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. In the campaign of ITSl he commanded a battalion, and 
«t the taking of Yorktown led the American detachment which 
stormed and took the British works. After the capture of Com- 
wallis, he stttdied the profession of law, and soon roee to distinc- 
tion in New York. In 1T87 he woe appointed a member from 
New York of the federal Congress which formed the Constitution 
of the United States, and m USD, when the government was 
oiganiied, was placed by Woslunsten at theheodoftheTreaBni;, 
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irbert he rendered most imporUnt nrricea to Ub coontiy. H« 
bsd charge of the troops emplojed in 1 794 to auppreae the inmr- 
rection in Peniisjlvuila. Afl«r bdng at the head of the Treanirj 
eii jenre, be retiml from pubUo life to moke a mare ample pro- 
TiaioD fiiT bis bmil; b; his profteaion. In 1TU8, when the provis- 
ional armj nas rnised, at Uie inatanoe of Washinfbni he ma 
appointed second in commuid. He was challenged 1» CoL Bmr, 
Vice-Prceideiit of the United States, and, tlkough In prinreipla 
opposed to dneUlng, he accepted the ohallaige, and, on the elercctli 
of Jaij, isOi, be fbll on the same spot where, a few jean before, 
hi4 son had fallen a tictim to the nme miscalled principle of 
" honor," and in a ^milar tiolBtion of the law of God. On the 
following da^ be expired, uniiertally lamented, second to none of 
hU BurviTon in energy of underetandiDg, extent of legal and 
poUdcal knowledge, lofl; eloquence, int^ri^ tnd promise of 
nseAiIiWM to his ooontt;. 

Non F. 
Roger Sherman, Senator of the United Btates, was bom at 
Hewton, Maffl., April 19, 1724, and rose by the force of his supe- 
rior genina to his distinction as a lawyer and statesman, without 
the adyantage of a college edncation. In 1754 he began the 

E-actice of law in New Milford, Ct. In 1761 he removed to New 
aven, and four years after became Judge of the County CoarL 
In 1776 he was advanced to a seat on the bench of the Superior 
Court In 1T74 he was elected a member of Congress. He was 
one of the committee appointed to drawnp the Declaration of ' 
Independence. He was a eonspicaons memtir of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of the United StJites. In 1791 he 
was chosen a Senator, which ofGoe he filled till his death, in 1793, 
In his sevenly-tiiird year. He received an honorary diploma of 
Master of Aria from Yale College, and vras for many years treasurer 
of that ioBtitutioD. He was a profound and aagociuuti statesman, 
an able and an upright judge, an exemplary Christian. Presi- 
dent JeSersoD lemarked of him, " He never said a foolish thing in 
his life." 

NoTB a. 
Oliver Ellffworth, LI. P., Chief Justice of the United States, 
woe bom at Windsor, Ct., April 29, 1746, and graduated at New 
Jersey College in 1766, In 1777 he was elected a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and in 17S4 appointed a Judge of the Supo- 
rior Court of Connecticut. In 1J87 he was chosen a member of 
the Convention whioh framed the fisleral Constitution. On the 
organization of the government, in 17S0, lie was elected a member 
of the Senate, and continuod in this office till he was appointed, 
in 1796, Chief Jiistice of the Supreme Court, as the successor of 
Hr. Jaj. lu 1709 he was appointed Envoy Extraordiunry to 
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FruMMk HiB health &iling, be reigned tbia office towards Uie 
time of tiie jmr 1800. He died in the jeai 180T. He ma nnu- 
tnioing, eoonomicsl In his oini drees, equipage asd mode of living, 
but liberal in promoting nBe<iiI Mid benevolent deeigns. Meetings 
for Booial wordiip nere oountenajiced b; bia preiience, and in the 
oanae of miniDns he waa gr«atly interested. He made a proftasian 
of religion in bis jooth, and in all bis intarconrBe iriCh the polite 
•ad letjned world he was not ashamed of the gospel of Ctuist. 

SonB. 
Hugo Qrotini, or da Oroot, was tlia son of John De Qroot, ■ 
iwpeotable boi^maaleT of Drift. He was bom April 10, 1583 
and Terj early ^owed a alrong mlDd and retmitiTe memor;. Ii 
1598 he aocompanied an embaaHj to France, and was preeeotefr 
hj Henrj IT. with his picture and a gold cbun. The ifniTerBitjf 
of Paris granted him a doetor'a degree before his return to Delft, 
where he pleaded hie fiist canae, and, though scarce seTenteeu, 
gained great applause. Though he wrote poetry, which was 
translated into Ortek and French, he pabliahed in (he same year 
the Phenomena of Aratus. In 1603 be waa appointed Historiog- 
rapher to the States of Holland. Next be was appointed Adyo- 
oate-general for the flso of Holland and Zealand, with an increased 
■alary. For bis treatise '■ De ADtiquttata BepubllcES BataTte," 
to assert the independence of bia country from (he Koman yoke 
and the modem usurpationa of Spain, be receired the nnanimoua 
thanka of the States. In 1613 be was elected pensionary of 
Botterdam. In conscqucoce of the condemnation of the five artJ- 
oles of the Arminiana by the Synod of Port, Not. 15, 1616, 
Grotius, who bad been an able defender of this sect, was eon- 
' demned to perpetual impriaonment. Afler a captivity of nearly 
two years, on pretence of removing books which she declared 
proved itgurions to her husband's health, bis niib was permitted 
to send away a small chest of drawers, of the length of throe fbet 
and a half, in which he was confined. Thus carried by two soldiers 
from the fortress of Lonveetein, the chest waa removed to Gorcum 
on horseback, and at the bouse of a friend the illustrious prisoner 
was liberated and immediately escaped, diaguised as a mason 
with » rule and trowel, to Antwerp. From this oity he wrote ah 
ftpology, declaring bis conduct was actuatol by the love of his 
COnntry ; but it was received with aacb indignation that all per- 
sona were forbidden to read it upon pain of death, and the author 
was to be seiied wherever found. Near Boulogne, in 1638, he 
b^an bis groat work en " The Rights of Peace and War." In 
1681 be made a short viait to Holland, but was threatened with 
perseontioD, and retired from bia ungrateful conntry. He went 
to Sweden, was appointed Counsellor to tlia Queen, and for eight 
years, till 1644, he waa Swedish AmboKador to France. Weary 
of pditioal esbali, he embarked tor Lubeo, Aug. 12, 1615. Hm 
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tmmI ma driTeii b; a Btonn into Fomerania, and ^lerd jaamey 
of eiitj miles to RoBtock, exposed to the raJn, he died of a fbTer, 
Aug. 28, 1645. He was buried at Delft. His moDament bean 
this inaoriptitHii mrittoi bj himself: — " Qrotins hio Hugo estBa- 
taiDin o^Tos et siul, Legatus regui, Snoeia magna, tui." 

NOTB I. 

George Jioius le Cleiw Coimt de BnSbn was bora at Montbard, 
in Bnignndj, Sept. 7, 1 TOT. Eis &ther inlendcd him (br tbe 
proftsMon of law, bat, after ttaTelling In Italj and England, he ' 
returned home and b^an hia oareer of &me by devoting fonrteen 
hours BTcry day to his stodies in Natural Hiatory. At the death 
of his moier, he inherited a ibrtime of about twelye thousand 
pounds per annnm j but he atiU continaed bis researcbea. He 
translated Newton's Flniiona and Hale's Statics, but bia great 
and immortal work ia bia " Hiatoire Natnrelle," S6 vols. Ito, or 
6'2, 12mD, 1T49 — IT65. In bia private character he was a liber- 
tine, occaajonallj Tain and puerile. " The works of men of gen- 
ins," he would exclaim, " are few, only those of Newton, Mon- 
tesquieu, Leibniti, and my own." He died April 16, 1788. Hia 
funeral was attended by the learned and the great ; and twenty 
Uiousond spectators are said to have assemble! to see his remslna 
borne to the Tanlt of Montbard, where he wished to be placed near 

Duilel Vyttenbaoh, a learned pbilolc^t, of the Dutch school, 
■was bora in Berne, 1746. His father Being appointed proftssor 
at Marburg, he was admitted a student to thut university. He 
afterworda wont to Gottingcn to study under Heyne, with whose 
Bssistanoe be published, 1T69, "Epistola Critica, ad Kuhnkeri- 
um." This learned work procured him the friendship of Rofan- 
ker, whom he viaited at Lejdcn, and who obtained for him the 
profeeaarship of philosophy and literature in the College of the 



— He Bubeequently devoted his tal- 

BuiB lO the illustration of the works of Pltilarch, and, in 1772, 
printed at Leyden the tre&tise of that writer, ■' De Sera Numinis 
Vindioata," with a l&imed commentary. In 17T9, the maps- 
tralesof Amsterdam created a philosophical professorship at an 
institution called the " niostrioua Athcnffium," to which Wytlen- 
baoh was presented, and in 17H'J he was appointed Professor of 
Bhetoric at Leyden. where he died in 1819. The result of hia 
reeearohea relative to Plutarch, appeared in bis cicellcnt critical 
edition of the moral worka of Plutarch, published at Oxford, 1795, 
1810, 7 vols. 4W. 

ProC Wyttenbach was the author of " Prrecepta Philosophise 
logicw." Amaterdam, Ito, 1781. " Seleeta Prinoipum Gneci* 
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Hiatoiiooram," irith notes, 179S, 1807. "Vita BalmkBrii," 
1800, Sib, &nd Bom« other woFks. Hia "OposoaU" sppsmd 
at Li^deii in 1821, and there ia k Life of him bj Mahne. Qbeot, 
1823, — ConvtTt. Ltxicon. 

NoiK E. 
AleiEuider H. Fisher, Professor of MatbemsUoa and XatnTal 
PhUceopby in Trie College, me bom in Fnmklin, Mass., in 1794, 
He wsB graduated at Tale in the ;ear 181S, and in 181E was 
appointed Tutor. In 181 7 he was promoted to the professorehip 
of JUalhemalicS and Natural Philosophy. He early discoTered 
very nncommon talenta fbr the aoqutsition and commuoicadon of 
hnoirledge, and eioited the highest eipeotations of his osefulncsa 
and distinction. His power of attention, qiuoknesB and oleaniess 
of apprehension, rapid disoemment of the relations of objeota, 
aocuraoy of judgment, and independence, caution and originality 
in inTeatigation, are rarely equalled, and conetitnted a genius of 
the highest order for the department of science to which he deiolcd 
hia attention ; and his attainmenta were as extraordinary as hia 
endowments. After haying once delivered his oourse of lectures, 
he undertook a voyage to Eoropc, to improve himself in his pro- 
fessional Bludies, and perished in the vrrock of the packet Albion, 
on the coast of Ireland, on the 22d of April, 1822, at the ^e of 
twenty-eight. He possessed great amiableness, modesty and deli- 
cacy of taste, and ha ocnduot was marked by an nncommon regard 
to religious obligation. Several of his scientlflo papers may be seen 
in SiHiman's Journal of 3oience and the Arts, among vMch is b 
yery remarkable one on Music. 

NOTB L. 

Edward Daniel Garke, LL.D., Proftssor of HinenJogy in ths 
UniveFSity of Cambridge, England, was educated in Jesus Collie, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Master of Arts in 1794. 
In 1799 he commenced a tour through the north of Europe, apart 
of Tartory, Circaasia, Awa Minor, Greece and Turkey, of which 
he afterwards published a Tery coploos narrative. He died April 
0, 1822. 

NotH M. 
lUchard Baxter, a non-eontbrmist, was born at Bowton, Bhrop- 
ahtre, Nov. 12, 1S15. He oontpensated fbr the defidiencies of a 
neglected edooalion by xumsaal application, and, when only twen- 
ty-three years of age, was appointed head master of the endowed 
achocl at Dudley, la. 1638 he was ordained by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and two years afterwards settled as minister at Kid- 
derminater. On the hrealdng ont of the war between Charles L 
•ltd tlw Fvlianml, he aceepted Qm offioe of Chapluu in Uu pur- 
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lud the boldueii to deteni monorchj in liii preMnisa! At tb« 
Rntonktion b« wu sppoint^ one of the cbaplaina to Chulee IL, 
uid was offered the biithopric of Uereford, wfaich he dealined. In 
ISBfi he iru tried before the infamoiui Lord Jefieries, for aome 
puBSgee in hia paraphrwe of the New Testunent, and impriaoned 
Ibr a tbort time. Duriog this period, tod while Buffering from 
Uhttea at 1ii» honaa ot a tnxad, ha i*m lad to tuaditkt« on tlia 
" eTerlMiiig IWt" 



Within eii montJia he wrote tie " Saints' EverUfltlng Kest," 
>rith no bool» but » Bible aod Coneordame. Thongh he waa a 
gresit sufferer he continued writing and preaching till hia death, 
1691. Hia initjnge amount in all to fortj-Sve treatises, including 
hie " Call ta the Unconveiiad," in which, s» Well as in hia " Saints' 
Beat," being dead, be will if^alc as long as the world endores. 

NOTB N. 

Dr. Herman BoerhaaTs was bom Deo. 81, IBSS, at Veerhont, a 
village two milee tWim Lejdeo. It ia said that he was int«nded ibr 
the miniatry, but that in hia twelfth year, when auffering eioru- 
oiatJng puna &om an oloer in his left side, which baffled the skill 
of hia Bu^eon, be Cured himaelf bj a fomentation of salt and wine. 
This decided his profbaaion. Aa hia Either was a clergyman, and 
died when Dr. BoerhaaTo was in his siiteenth year, leaving him 
tbe oldest of nine children, hia atudies were continued onder many 
diaaouragements. Hia education was obtained at the UniTendty 
of Leyden, in which he wsa after Frol^saor of Botany, Chemistry 
and Medicine. He was an honorary member of Che Boyal Society 
of London, and the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Several Euro- 
pean princes committed pupils to hia care, and when Peter the 
Great went to Holland, In 1716, to perfect hinuelf in maritime 
affiura, he attended the lectures of Boerhaave. So well was be 
known in Asia and Europe, that a letter to him from a mandarin 
in China, inscribed " To the illustrious Boerhaave, Physician in 
Europe," came to him without mistake or delay. His property, 
at the time of hia death, amounted to nearly a million of doilars, 
yet he was IjenBTolent to poor paUcnta. " Hiese," he would aay, 
"are the beat patients, (or Ood is their payroaater." 

The charity and benevolence so conspicuous in bis whole life 
vtxc derived fiom a supreme regard to religion. He used to ny 
Qiat " it was hia morning hour of meditation And of preyer ^»t 
gave bim spirit and vigor in the busijieBs of the day." He died 
cn the 2GUt of Sept., 1788, in tiie aeventieth ;eaF of hit age, moch 
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Iiaiuffed,.balQTal and lamentad. Hiafiuunl mtionvaaqKikMi 
In lAtin, in tha UniTersi^ tt, Lajden, h)^n a tci^ nnnurona 
Attdieiiae ; and Mi -worka trere tAanrarda pnbliriwd m Ava laj^ 
quarto Tcjoma*. Tke oUj of Jjeydu wwted ft iBMHunwit to lus 

»on 0. 
&!t Villlaia Jones vaa born in London, 1748. He has giyen to 
tliB world an eiample of wondernil attainmmta, Wiile engaged In 
the duties of a most laboiioag proftsdon. In confbrmit; to his 
rnle of never neglecting fta opportonity of improvement, while 
mnking snrprifiing eiertionl !□ llle Btnd; of the cIsBsic and orien- 
tal languages at Oifbrd, he liwk advantage of the vacationB to 
leom riding and fbncing, and lo acquire a biowledge of the Ital- 
ian, Frenoli, 3pani8h and Portngueae ianguagee ; liufl, to nse his 
own expresraon, " with the fbrtaneof a peasant, giving Iilmeelf the 
(ducation of a prince. ' ' B^g appointed to a judgeship in. India, 
immediately on hia arrival he eierted himself ta Ibrm a societf in 
Calcutta on the model of the Ro;al Societf of London, and officiated 
aa its president aa long as he lived. Almost Ms only time Ibr study 
Wasduringthevaoation of the law conrla. Hesaya, "Inthemorn- 
ing, after writing one letter, he read ten ohaptera of the Bible, and 
then studied Sanscrit Grammar and Hindoo Law." Hieaflemooaa 



B betweoi throe and tbur. Writing from Cristhma, hia 
vacation residenoe in ITST, he says, " Though these three moDllu 
axe called a vaoation, yet I liave bo vacant houra." 

NOTB F. 

Bishop Laonoelot Andrews was born at London !n 1566. While 
a, student at tha Univerdty at Cambridge he received a Boholar- 
Bbip, and gained great reputation fbr Ids eloquence ae a lecturer in 
theology. Aiter the aocession of James L, who greatly admired 
his pnipit eloquence and respected his piety, his promotion woa 
rapid and wonderful. He was appoint^] Lord Almoner, Privy 
CoiinoilioT of England and Scotland ; Dean of the' Chapel Royal, 
Bishop of Chichester, EI7, and finally of Winehesler. He was 
distinguished Ibr great leajning, industry and humility. Thaagh 
bountiful and even elegant in his hospitality, he " rejoioed to 
release the prisoner in his cell, and to send clothing, food or med- 
idne to the sufferer, preferring to do it bo secretly that they might 
not discover whence the beoefiMitioneame." ToMr.Mulo»8tar,the 
instmctor of his boyhood, he contiaaed through hte to manifest 
the most rcspectnil regard, and caused his portrait to be placed 
over the door of his study. A teeeher of his earlier childhood 
bbfing died, he aongjit out hi> sea ud beMoved upon lum » ial»- 
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ftble neUsrj. He ddli^ted to weuA the nnlTeidtiea tar yoaag 
nMB of prMniae Mid pie^, that he Biij^t proioote them. He poe- 

HuDptOD Gmrt, hi» nftme standi fint of those to whom the new 
translation of the SoriptureB waa oommitted. The portion exeaoted 
bj blm irw a share of the Fentatencb and the booW trom Joshua 
to the first of Chrouiclefl. His "PrivaU Verotiom, and Manual 
for Uu Sick," haTe passed throngh more nnmsFoos editions than 
an; of hia pablished writings, xbe; were originally composed in 
Greek, he having a peculiar ibodneaa tbr that language. This 
manuscript work which was not translated unUl aner his death, 
he often used in his closet devotions. Ihiring his last illnees it waa 
almost conBtaotl; in his hands. " It was found worn thin by his 
fingers, and wet with his tears." He left in his will a bequest of 
BBTeral tiiouBand pounds, the interest of which waa to be diTided, 
fbnT times in a year,amoDf widows, orphans, prisoners and "aged 
poor men, espeoialljr nrafhritiE men." His filial afleotion sug- 
gested the last, for his fUher was a mariner. At the close of li% 
his lips moved in prayer even while he seemed to slumber,, till at 
e apUAing of his eyea alone told the prayer of his heart. 



his lips moved in prayer even while he seemed to slumber,, till ai 
last the apUAing of his eyea alone told the prayer of his heart. 
Hediedat thsageof serenty-one, Sept. 27,1626. — Mr*. Sig«ar- 
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